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10. Moral Evil and Error—Since believing is speculative 
willing and true believing, as before set forth, is approved 
believing, and true beliefs or truths are what it believes, and 
since all willing has for its object propositions, the nature of 
moral evil serves as a clue to the nature of error. Of course, 
in describing evil with this purpose in view, it is difficult to 
make sure that preconceived ideas as to the nature of error 
have not already intruded into the account of evil; if for 
instance a man’s mind is full of an account of error like Mr. 
Bradley’s. Still it is possible, without any theory of moral 
evil, or of how the distinction of good and evil arises; on a 
mere inspection of what moral evil is; to say that all wrong- 
doing is a misplacement of elements in human nature by which 
what is useful for one situation is acted upon in circumstances 
for which such action is morally unsuitable. To levy money 
from a man is under certain circumstances right; but if the 
tax-collector, or another, steal it, the act is wrong. It may be 
night to inflict pain on a person, as in surgery, but under inap- 
propriate conditions that pain becomes an injury. The killing 
of animals or even of men is commonly thought to be legiti- 
mate and useful in its place, but to take a man’s life by murder 
isa misplacement of such action. Even a vegetarian who 
thought all taking of life wrong would have to admit that the 
taking of life is an ordinance which occurs everywhere in 
nature ; he would have to say that when it is extended to the 
voluntary taking of any life by human beings it is misplaced. 
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It is safe to say that there is not a single feature of wrong- 
doing which is not contained somewhere in good human 
nature in a different combination. The evidence of this is 
that moral condemnation seeks to reform the wrongdoer, and 
implies that with modifications he can be utilised for the pur- 
poses of society. Even the irredeemable wrongdoer is only 
regarded as irredeemable for the particular society or type of 
society in which he exists ; we still think of a larger whole in 
which he is somehow made serviceable, or as we say redeemed, 
We remember also how some kind of wrongdoing is a survival 
into new and wider conditions of society of practices which 
were once respectable : how lying was once legitimate within 
limits, and killing to avenge was a duty. We can think 
therefore of a redistribution of human passions and capacities 
which would turn the immoderate or insufficient impulses 
to good purposes, as if the burglar and the timid and ineffect- 
ual person of good intentions were to exchange some of the 
enterprise of the one for some of the scrupulosity of the other. 
Either by readjusting the relation or proportions of impulses 
in the one individual or readjusting them as between different 
individuals, human nature would secure goodness and mis- 
placements be removed. 

But true as this is, it does not state the whole case or 
perhaps the most important part of it, and might suggest 
that evil is a mere chance combination of unsuitable elements. 
Misplacement, ¢.g. the combination of my desire to retain my 
property with your attempt to steal it, would not be mis- 
placement were there no moral connexion between the 
elements thus combined. The evil act is a wrong response 
to a certain situation (my possession of my property), but that 
situation contains elements of such a character that the 
inappropriate or the evil action would under certain circum- 
stances other than the present ones be right. Property, for 
instance, requires alternative methods of treatment according 
to conditions; as purely private it admits no interference, 
but it is subject to taxation ; and among possible alternatives 
(for as we are dealing with practice we have to take into 
account alternatives that perhaps never have occurred or will 
occur but which are consistent with the spirit of right practice 
and would be right if they did occur) may be the forcible 
entry which would then be legitimate though under the con- 
ditions of burglary it is evil. Thus it is some character of the 
good institution (or the good impulse corresponding to it) 
which itself admits alternatives, of which one is that which 
we call evil because it is not the suitable alternative.’ 


1 See note on p. 164 infra. 
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It is in this completer sense that evil action is misplacement °° 
in the elements of human nature, and its object and its con- 
summation constitute a result which, while actually existent 
and true, is inconsistent, as it stands; until the misplacement 
is corrected ; with the maintenance of human nature. It 
matters not how that ideal is conceived. For the above state- 
ment of wrongdoing is consistent with any theory of the moral 
end. 
Now we cannot indeed pass at once from practical willing to“ 
truth. For good practical will has for its objects not true but 
good propositions, and the proposition produced by a bad act 
is true though it is bad. Truth is the object (we exclude again 
for simplicity those true propositions which are the contents 
of true willing) of right speculative willing, i.e. of right willing 
in its speculative aspect. Error, or erroneous judgment or 
belief or propositions, is the object of a defective speculative 
will. The boundaries between practical defects of thinking 
and purely speculative ones are difficult to mark, and we have 
yet to consider the interrelations of true believing and practice. 

In so far as a practical defect, like unconscientiousness or 

haste, is reflected in the speculative will, we have the founda- 

tion for Descartes’ doctrine that error is the intrusion of willing 

into judgment; I should say, the intrusion of practice into 

the province of speculation. But this is not always the case. 

Take the example of speculative bias in favour of certain 

things, e.g. muscles in psychology, distorting our judgments. 

This means that certain of our ideas assume a disproportionate 

place in our speculative life, just as, say, alcoholic appetite 
may assume a disproportionate place in our practical life. 
Here we have pure speculative defect. Still whatever the : 
source of the defect, whether in the senses, as in colour-blind- : 
ness, or in the feelings, or in predilection for certain ideas, j 
so far as the defect issues in error, that is false propositions, 

the defect is one of speculative will. 

We can therefore now apply to error what we have learned 
about the object of moral evil. Erroris misplaced truth. The y 
elements of the proposition have always their foundation in 
actual truth, though the misplacement itself is not true or 
real. Such misplacement is, as in the case of bad conduct, 
of two kinds. But always it is a failure of the sense for d 
fitness in reality, a want of speculative tact. Sometimes the 
error lies in misdistribution. Redistribute the elements of | 
error, place them in the combinations in which they do really H 
exist, and the errors are corrected and become truths. The 
defective will of the inquirer has connected what nature has 
disjoined and disjoined what nature has connected. It is 
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like Plato’s unskilful carver, who does not carve the animal 
at the joints. Sometimes again the fault lies not so much 
in misdistribution of real materials as in the disproportion 
of them. Something is overlooked or underestimated or 
something is put into excessive prominence. There is incom- 
pleteness or excess, and one part of the business of science is 
to save us from such errors of over-emphasis or of omission ; 
just as moral education teaches us to balance one impulse 
against another so as to bring them into harmony and establish 
a central control. Excessive prominence given to one idea 
may properly be called misplacement of truth, for the idea in 
question is present in the reality, but there are other ideas 
present as well. Thus misplacement of truth consists in 
incongruity, defect or excess, and it is corrected by redistri- 
bution, by supplementation and by diminution, respectively. 

But it is not to be supposed that the misplacement is wholly 
arbitrary ; that the elements which are brought together in 
the erroneous proposition are entirely disconnected in reality. 
On the contrary the erroneous combination has its foundation 
in reality. We cannot assert A to be C even erroneously unless 
A isin some way really connected with C. There must be 
something in A (or C) in virtue of which it is intelligible, 
however remotely, to join A with C in a proposition. What 
was said of moral evil applies perhaps more obviously here to 
speculation. In the speculative error, not only is A real and 
C real, but A must be suchas, or must have a character which 
is such as, to admit of being C, though not in the given case. It 
admits of alternative connexions of which C is one. The 
thing has colour of some sort, let us say, but it is erroneously 
judged to be red rather than green. The error can be com- 
mitted only because there is a real disjunction of colour into red, 
green and others. Some one of the alternatives must be 
chosen, and the wrong one is chosen. This is in fact involved 
in the conception that in error materials of reality are wrongly 
interconnected, for they would not be the materials of judg- 
ment at all could they stand by themselves, did they not rather 
exist in situations with the other elements of which they are 
continuous on some ground or other.! 


1The important point mentioned in this paragraph (and in the corres- 
ponding passage about practice (p. 162)) I had not realised when I wrote 
my remarks on error in ‘‘ Sensations and Images” (Aristotelian Society, 
vol. x., 1909-10). I am indebted for it to Mr. Stout’s paper, “The Object 
of Thought and Real Being” (Proceedings Arist. Soc., vol. xi., 1910-11, 
and also Report of Fourth Philosophical Congress, Bologna, 1912). I 
accept his doctrine of the existence of real possibilities in the sense in 
which I have taken it above, that disjunctions are real (cf. B. Bosanquet on 
“Disjunctive Judgment,” Logic, vol. i., bk. i., ch. viii.). 
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Thus not only are the materials of error real, in the sense 
that they belong somewhere in the real world, but their 
connexion also as it exists in the error is founded on a real 
connexion in those materials in the real world in the sense 
which has now been explained; but the error itself is not real. 
No blessing from a sober brow will convert the error into 
reality except by expanding or reducing its elements, or as it 
were redistributing the type, or by all three processes. But 
if it is an error about objects, the error though unreal is still 
objective or extra-mental. It claims to be true or real, but is 
not. What is thoroughly real in error is its counterpart in 
the will, which is erroneous believing and is a mental reality. 
Of this more presently. Finally, what is said here of error 
applies with necessary changes to illusions (which are not 
misjudgments) or to mere mistakes of sense. They too are 
objective, and they too are appearances of real things, but 
they are not the appearances of the things which they pretend 
tobe. The green which the colour-blind man sees in a red 
object is objective, and green colour is real, but the mistake 
lies in his seeing a green object where there is a red one.! 

We have arrived at this result by passing, according to the 
principle we have followed throughout, from the character of 
the willing to the nature of the error which is its object, 
which is willed. The same conclusion can be reached by 
another method; by following the principle that when both 
mind and external things present an identical feature we 
may sometimes, perhaps always, most easily study it in 
the mind. Let us then take mental propositions which we 
have left out of account save as the real mental counterpart 
of the objective error. Consider mental errors ; errors about 
our own minds, To take an example: a man has committed 
a trifling peccadillo; and I say I was indignant with him 
because I disliked his action. The truth really was that I 
bore the man malice and seized on the fault as shocking my 
sense of duty. I am not lying, but do really deceive myself 
into thinking what I say. Thus this act of judging is a gen- 
uine state of mind, but it is an error. It is erroneous because 
though the offence to my sense of right is present, I connect 
my indignation with it instead of with the malice which I 
really felt but overlooked in the judging act. Thus the judging 
isa real event in my mind, but it is also erroneous, because 
ittakes feelings which really exist in my mind and displaces 
them. This appears to be a self-contradictory result. But 
the reason of the paradox is that my judging is not here, as 


‘Compare “Sensations and Images” (Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, 1909-10, vol. x.). 
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4 in the case of error about objects discussed hitherto, directed 
i upon a non-mental object different from it, (or rather we 
i are not now considering the non-mental proposition corres- 
7 ponding to the mental one), but the mental proposition believed 
q is the contents of the judging and not different from it. But 
i of course the believing is not real in the same sense as it is 
erroneous. It is real as having actually occurred, it is erron- 
eous as inconsistent with my whole mental condition ; and con- 
sequently when I judge it subsequently, after my error has 
been dispelled, I say that this proposition occurred, but it did 
not represent my mind truly. On the one ground I regret 
it; on the other I declare it to have been false. 

Turn now to objective error, and with this clue in our minds 
we recognise that it is founded in reality or truth, from which 
it draws its materials and their connexions, and that it is 
erroneous through displacing them. The proposition itself 
though false or unreal, as such is objective and claims to be 
true. But in this case the proposition believed is a separate 
and distinct reality from the act of will which believes it, and 
this act of will is a real occurrence in the believing mind and 
is not itself an error. The error lies in the object proposition. 
y But if any one chooses to think this second clue less in- 

telligible than the labyrinth itself, let him merely regard the 
| foregoing as an application of the original account of error to 
a the special case of error about ourselves,! 


1This account of mental error might seem for a moment inconsistent 

with the contention of section 6, p. 36 (vol. xxii.), that for a mere individual 

there is no error, but at most misadventure of faith. For a man’s own 

mind is open only to his own inspection, and how therefore can there be 

error in what is merely enjoyed? But there is no rea! inconsistency. 

The individual can enjoy (or suffer) error as to himself (i.e. in himself). 

But he is no mere individual like the case we supposed. On the contrary 

he is familiar with objective errors, and error as to oneself is in fact a late 

discovery compared with error as to non-mental things. And secondly he 

wy has the notion of other minds which acknowledge his own and for whom 

Hi his own enjoyed error has a meaning and to whom it can be declared in 

i) words ; and if that were not enough, he can from his consciousness of other 

i minds think, in enjoyment, of his fuller and true self as actually con- 

Wi demning his real but erroneous self; a thing not open to the mere in- 
dividual. 

It is more important to use the analysis of mental error to illustrate 
the meaning of the incoherence between an objective error and other 
| propositions as to the non-mental world, as discussed in section 5, pp. 31 
ia ff. The false proposition it was said was as objective as that which it con- 
f flicted with, but it was physically incompatible with it. And experiment 
decided. It was pointed out that the physical properties implied in the 
f true proposition rejected those implied in the error. It was difficult to 
| understand this just because the non-mental propositions are objective 
Wi and not mental, and it seemed at first sight absurd to talk of incompatibility 
| between a real proposition and an unreal one. But now in the case of 
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So far we have been considering evil and error as the one 
tends to throw light upon the other. But there is a difference 
between them. Moral evil exists really both in the will and 
in the object of it or its result which the will brings into 
existence. The bad proposition is real as much as the good 
proposition. The murdered man is killed and the bad will 
effects a real or true occurrence. On the other hand, error 
really exists in the will, but it does not as such really exist in 
fact, unless the error be an error about mind. Thus wrong 
speculative will has for its object untruth ; but wrong practical 
will has for its object a true proposition. 

At the same time though evil in this way diverges from 
error, evil is constantly tending to become error. In so 
far as goodness tends to extirpate evil, by disapproval and 
ensuing attempts at reformation, it seeks to prevent evil from 
becoming true. 

We cannot therefore identify the object of good practice, 
as opposed to evil practice, with true existence. But there is 
still a department of truth or reality which is the object of 
good practice, namely true social existence. Relatively to 
social existence, evil is error and does not really or truly 
exist. It is erroneous in the same sense as we saw that a 
mental proposition which judged the mind itself was erron- 
eous. ‘T'rue human nature as realised in society is the truth 
which is the object of good willing, or more strictly its ideal. 

11. Relations of Truth and Practice.—This conclusion brings 
us at once to the question of the relations of truth and practice, 
which are highly intricate, and at first sight contradictory. 
(1) For in the first place practice seems to be only one 
portion of truth. Every practical volition (and the same 
thing is true mutatis mutandis of all practical action) creates 
an object which is also the object of a judgment. The will and 
the belief have the same object, though the practical will and 
the speculative one are not in all respects the same act. And 
since the object of practice and its results are the creation of 
the practical act, they become thereby a part of the system 
of truth, though not necessarily of the truth of human nature. 
It is as much matter of fact that the object of murder exists as 
that the object of a good act does; and we have seen the 


our own minds we actually live through the error and its annihilation. 
But here both the truth and the error are also on the same footing, only 
both of them real, and yet one an error. The state of our mind did not 
prevent our making really the false judgment. But tested by the —- 
ment of the fuller facts, the judgment, my act was determined by 
indignation, could not consist with the judgment, my act was determined 
by malice, and it thereupon was annihilated. 
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bearing of this upon the relation of evil and error. Moreover 
the practical act itself, apart from its object, is a real existence, 
and there is a science, or body of truth, which deals with 
such acts. From this point of view truth, which is all 
propositional existence, includes practice, as well as the 
whole system of sub-human facts. 

But (2) from another point of view practice includes truth. 
For truth like beauty is one of the goods of life ; as constituting 
the basis of a satisfaction of persons it is a component of the 
ideal called the Good. Material, intellectual, esthetic goods 
are all alike and in the same sense part of the system of 
satisfactions. But not only is this the case, but also the 
pursuit of truth, the exercise of believing, has itself a practical 
side as well as being essentially theoretical. For the believing 
volition itself arises out of the instinct of curiosity, which 
seeks to be satisfied in the same way as the appetite for food, 
or as acquisitiveness. Believing, from this point of view, falls 
into the whole system of practical actions. Hence there is a 
practical or moral excellence of thinking, which consists in 
maintaining the conditions of efficient believing. Thus moral- 
ity says exercise your intellect ; and condemns as immoral 
carelessness or neglect or unconscientiousness in thinking. 
It passes these judgments not only in the case of men specially 
cifted whose vocation it is to discover truth, but also wherever 
careful judgment of real existence is required for the purposes 
of practice or in so far as the attainment or appreciation of 
truth is regarded as a part of the Good too precious to be 
neglected. It is able to do so just because the impulse to 
knowing is acknowledged by men in their relations with one 
another; and again because demands are made by certain 
persons for special freedom to gratify this impulse and are ap- 
proved, and correspondingly demands are made upon them to 
give fitting scope to their special gifts. Just as self-support 
is approved in all and a failure in the effort after it condemned, 
so speculation is approved in certain persons as a right and 
exacted as a duty; and within limits and so far as is convenient 
is exacted from all according to their qualifications. Thinking 
is in this sense as much a contribution to good practice as 
honest dealing or temperance. The practical side of specula- 
tion is distinguishable from the purely speculative side, and its 
practical excellences or defects from its purely speculative 
ones. It is not wrong morally to be in error on a fact of 
physics, to be colour-blind, to fail of understanding from 1n- 
sufficient training. These are defects in the speculative will. 
A surgeon who cuts across a vein from ignorance may be an 
unskilful and in that sense a bad surgeon, but he 1s not 
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therefore a bad man, even in respect of his surgery. We 
have moral defects in thinking in so far as the thinker fails 
to respond to the demands made upon him by himself or 
others in respect of the exercise of his thought; for example 
through laziness or prejudice. The defects which make him 
an unskilful thimker are the idiosyncracies, no matter whence 
derived, which make him irresponsive to things, and con- 
sequently set him at variance with others in so far as they 
exercise the same form of willing; and prevent him from 
securing the acknowledgment of his speculative propositions. 
The two sets of defects are sometimes easy to distinguish and 
sometimes not. Prejudice which it is wrong morally to 
encourage is different from the bias of special training or 
temperament which may lead a man into error but may also 
be the happy stimulus to discovery. But defects of temper 
and character and defects of insight may shade into one 
another and certainly they are not without influence upon 
each other. But inso far as we can thus separate the moral 
side of thinking from its character of skill, thinking is a 
single department of practice, and included in it. 

(3) But again it would seem that practice is supreme over 
truth, because practice makes use of truth in order to guide 
action; and hence it is that insight or wisdom, that is the 
knowledge of the nature of things in the world in their bearing 
on human action, and of human nature itself, has always 
been regarded as an essential ingredient of virtue and some- 
times even as itself a virtue. On the other hand, practice 
in its turn is needed as in experiment for the discovery of 
truth, though such practice is not so much a part of moral 
practice as rather the rules of a handicraft or art subsidiary 
to theoretical willing. 

Thus we seem to be involved in the contradiction that 
practice includes truth and that truth includes practice. 
But the contradiction is only apparent and both statements 
are true in different meanings. Let us recall an illustration 
just used. If your vocation is that of a surgeon, you are a 
bad man if you do not make yourself as good a surgeon as 
possible, or if you are careless in your work, or the like; but 
you are a bad surgeon if you are unskilful, and possibly your 
unskilfulness may be so great as to disqualify you morally 
from being a surgeon at all. Now if we consider practice 
teleologically, or in its human interest, truth is like surgery 
and is technical. Correct believing is the rule which we 
must follow to know the world, and is a means to right 
living. Truth itself or right beliefs is material used by 
practice in order to live well. But knowledge is not merely 
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a means to the attainment of practical ends, it is itself 
desired for its own sake; the possession of science, its use, 
the appreciation of truth or its enjoyment, these are part of 
the ideal itself, of the Good. I will to have truth; that is 
practical and part of good living. How then can we say that 
to have science is a means to the end, when it is also a part of 
it? The answer is that science is not good in the same sense 
in which it is true. It is good in so far as it enters into the 
system of human satisfactions, and hence it may on occasion 
conflict with other human satisfactions, or its pursuit may even 
have to be abandoned. It is true in so far as it obeys its own 
nature. Science is a good thing to have and use; but I 
possess it in so faras [ have skill. Health also is something 
which I will to get ; but the means to get it are not themselves 
right practice but are rules of prudence founded on knowledge. 
If right living is in Kantian phrase a categorical imperative, 
correct believing is a hypothetical imperative. The categorical 
imperative says be just, be temperate ; it also says be healthy, 
seek truth. But the imperative, to be healthy you must 
take exercise, is a rule of art and hypothetical; and so is 
the imperative, you must believe A and not B, or you must 
observe the precautions of scientific method. Knowing is 
one of the arts by which man uses the material of the world 
in which he lives, partly to satisfy his practical instinct of 
discovery (and afterwards this material is used for its own 
sake and is then called science or knowledge) ; partly in order 
by the use of it to satisfy his other impulses. In both cases 
truth is technical, whether we consider the search for it or 
the body of truth itself. This is because practice in all its 
departments, including the impulse to science and to art, is 
man’s life, and is creative, and by practice man lives his own 
life and grows as a person and alters the world in which he 
is placed and brings new truths into existence. 

For man then as a living person truth is subordinate and 
technical, but when we take another point of view, the case 
is altered. A superior being would contemplate us as one 
part of our world. And though we cannot contemplate but 
only enjoy ourselves, yet as enjoying beings we in virtue of 
our own experience take our place as one kind of existence 
in a whole which includes us.!. That world including us, so 
far as it is a system of connected propositions, is truth or true 
beliefs, some contemplated, some enjoyed. Practice is now 
one part of real existence. And so far as that world is open 
to our experience, practice is still the highest thing in the 


P See above, sections 8, 9 on mental propositions (Mvp, vol. xxii., pp. 
39 ff.). 
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system, for it utilises for its purposes the rest of the known 
world, partly by way of direct reaction upon it, partly by the 
help of knowledge (or the wxsthetic or religious experience). 
Practice is not now a means to truth as before we declared truth 
to be technical in respect to practice. It is not even a means 
to the search after the truth, which is only one part of practice. 
The only sense in which practice is a means to right thinking, 
to science, is that in which each part of the system of right 
living is needed to sustain the rest. The strength and purity 
of character which make goodness in other respects are 1n the 
end necessary for successful discovery of truth. But truth 
is one thing and its discovery is another. Practice is thus 
from the larger view, which takes account of man as one part 
of the system of finite existences, merely the highest part of 
finite existence as known to us; and from this point of view 
while the discovery of truth is but one direction of practice, 
truth itself is the larger whole which includes practice.! 

12. Beauty in its relation to Goodness and Truth.—Though 
the subject does not strictly fall within the scope of this paper, 
it is hardly possible, when we are dealing with the relation of 
truth and goodness, to avoid touching on the relation of both 
of them to beauty. But Ido so with hesitation because of my 
imperfect study, and mainly for the sake of completeness and 


1This discussion helps also to remove the difficulty which is felt in 
adjusting the claims of truth and practice, on any theory in which 
speculation is regarded as an independent form of mental activity. It is 
urged that when we are inquiring into truth, reason is supreme, and is 
the sole judge, and accordingly the claim of practical needs to find reality 
in what satisfies them is inadmissible. For us both practice and knowing 
are concerned with certain existences. Truth is the name for a body of 
cognita. The contrast of knowing and doing is a secondary one, and in 
this matter raises a false issue. Knowing for us is not open to the charge 
brought justly or not against “ intellectualism ” of disregarding the practical 
side of our nature ; for it is essentially willing. Hence when we declare that 
truth includes practice, it is merely in the sense that all reality (so far as 
we humans can discover it) includes that special part of reality which 
ova in the narrower sense makes and finds. Truth is supreme not 
use in science we are concerned with reason and in practice with will, 
but because truth is the object or the contents of all practical actions in 
which we are engaged upon reality or in which we are ourselves reality. 
Further if it were urged that having a sentiment. e.g. the religious senti- 
ment, we must postulate the reality of its object, this would not be the 
illegitimate intrusion of practice into the realm of thinking, it means simply 
that the emotion in question, like a perception or an idea, is directed upon 
an object, independent of the mind which has the emotion ; and the sole 
question would be whether this object is true, that is, can sustain itself in 
the whole complex of truth: whether that is the idea of God which is the 
non-mental object of the practical act of worship is merely an idea and 
possibly erroneous or has its sensory relations with the remainder of the 
world of cognita. 
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because what is said here of beauty, imperfect as it is, may help 
to make clearer what has been said above (sections 8, 9), that 
mental and physical facts or existence are coordinate parts of 
reality ; that reality contains besides non-mental existences 
or propositions, mental existences or propositions coordinate 
with these. It will be seen that reality contains another order 
of existences as well. The words beauty and beautiful are used 
here loosely to cover all wsthetic categories of objects, the 
beautiful in the strict sense as well as the sublime, the ugly in 
art, the tragic and the like. I suppose beauty then to stand in 
one respect towards pleasure in the same relation as truth 
stands to believing, that it is social or disinterested or im- 
personal, is the object in Kant’s language of disinterested 
pleasure: wherever the pleasure of possession of the beautiful 
object intrudes, the pleasure is so far not «esthetic. But in 
another respect the relation of the mind to the object is 
different from what it is in truth or goodness, and this 
difference appears to determine the fundamental character of 
beauty. 

For truth, the mind which knows is merely instrumental : 
the truth is revealed to it. (For simplicity sake I confine 
myself to non-mental truth, leaving the reader to make in 
the light of what has preceded the necessary correction for 
mental truth.) The acts of practical will are not merely 
instrumental but constitutive, and the moral ideal consists 
wholly in the satisfactions of persons and is thus a mental 
existence. But beauty is a complex in which the mind and 
the non-mental object are both ingredients. Whereas truth 
of external objects is non-mental and goodness is mental, the 
beautiful is an existence which implies a combination between 
mental and non-mental existence. That such combination is 
possible, we know from the case of the person, which is the 
complex of mind enjoyed and body contemplated ; in which 
mind and body form one whole.!. Besides mental existences 
and non-mental existences there is another order of existences 
in which mind and non-mind are connected in a more special 
relation than the mere ubiquitous one of compresence. 
When the connexion is such as to be impersonal (such as 
to excite in the mental partner the impersonal feeling of 
pleasure), we have the order of beautiful existence. Hence it 
is that esthetic production (and the same thing applies to 
esthetic appreciation, which is sympathetic production, Just 
as the appreciation of truth discovered by others is sympa- 
thetic discovery) appears to occupy an intermediate position 
between practice and speculation. It produces and 1s so far 


1See Proc. Aristotelian Society, ‘‘Self as Subject and as Person,” vol. 
xi., 1910-11. 
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practical, and like practice it finds or discovers what it 
produces. But also it may find its object in nature and 
select it from nature, and so far it is like speculation and finds 
its object. Hence too we may undetstand, from the essential 
participation of the mind itself in the beautiful, why variations 
in esthetic appreciation differ so much from variations in 
science. Science varies in the main through growth of know- 
ledge. But beauty while it also varies with knowledge, 
which reveals new beauty and enriches old, may do so, 
without change of knowledge, through the change of mental 
attitude. A change of interest does not alter the truth of an 
object, but it may alter its #sthetic character. Beauty is 
not subjective wholly, it has its non-mental object too; but 
in beauty more particularly the judgment of value is an 
affair of ‘‘ psychological climate ”’. 

To contrast beauty with truth is the easiest way of ex- 
hibiting the distinctive character of beauty as an existence 
in which object and impersonal subject are combined in one. 
Truth is independent of, beauty is inseparable from, the 
contemplating mind. A beautiful face in a portrait supplies 
in itself mere colours and form to the eye, but its expressive- 
ness (let us suppose that its beauty is not wholly one of form 
and colour) is supplied by the mind. Now this same 
expressiveness may belong in reality to the real person 
represented, in correspondence with our experience of that 
person, but it does not belong to the face itself as painted. 
It belongs to the painted face only in so far as that face 
is blended with the mind which interprets it, and the seen 
object is organic to the characters supplied from the presence 
of the contemplating mind and felt by that mind. This 
appreciation of the face is very different from the intel- 
lectual recognition that this is the face of a person of such 
and such a character, where the object is independent of the 
subject’s presence. The ideas (under which I include “ideas ” 
of character or personality) with which we supplement our 
intellectual perception of an object actually belong to the 
object itself; but to the picture they are suggested or imputed. 

Proceeding then from the beauty of the work of art, we 
may it seems affirm that natural objects are not beautiful in 
themselves as they present themselves to eye or ear (or other 
senses), but because of the indispensable participation of the 
contemplating mind, and of what it reads into the object from 
itself. The real, beautiful face, as we perceive or know it, 
has not the character we impute to it in judging it to be 
beautiful, though this character may as a matter of fact be- 
long to the person who owns the face. The graceful move- 
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ments of the cat or dog are seen at most to be alive, but the 
vitality or fulness of life which we add in appreciating their 
beauty, and add from our own experience of vitality, does not 
belong to what we see; though as a matter of fact it may be 
there and further knowledge may inform us so. A human 
being may actually possess the characters hich are imputed 
to him from the observer who finds in him the ideal of beauty. 
But that he truly is what makes him beautiful is accidental 
and does not affect his beauty. The perceived man has not 
as merely sensibly perceived or even thought about the 
characters needed to make his perceived features expressive, 
These come from the mind which finds him beautiful. 

There are indeed forms of beauty which might seem to 
depend wholly on form or colour in their harmonious distribu- 
tion ; and these might lead us to believe that beauty consists 
in mere variety in unity of the object itself as illustrated by 
the line of beauty, or the rectangle whose sides are in the ratio 
of the golden section, or the blending of shades in a rose. 
Such formal beauty is the limit where the objective element 
is greatest and the mental least. But even here, while to the 
object itself such terms as adjustment apply, beauty applies 
to it only in virtue of the mental co-operation which breathes 
living reality into a bare juxtaposition. Even a simple colour 
or tone may, besides the sensuous pleasure it gives, acquire an 
esthetic flavour through the response of mind which reads into 
it purity or self-containedness. 

Thus while truth is internal coherence between the char- 
acters of the cognised object, beauty is the relation of coherent 
unification between the object cognised and the contemplating 
mind. Primarily the beautiful is the coherent or unified 
complex of the object known, in so far as known, and 
the imaginative disposition of the mind. Secondarily this 
coherence assumes two forms. Since to the mental dis- 
position there correspond or may correspond ideas attri- 
buted to the object, and since to the cognised object there 
correspond cognitive conations on the part of the mind, the 
coherence may be represented on the mental side as between 
the conations which understand the object and the supple- 
mentary conations of the imagination ;! or on the side of the 


1 Tt is obvious how close the above remarks on beauty come to Kant ; 
they read to myself, though not so reached, like a translation of Kant’s 
doctrine, with the necessary (and serious) modifications, into the way of 
thinking adopted in this paper. I owe much help to Mr. Bosanquet’s 
History of Aesthetic. No attempt is made to deal with the doctrine of 
Einfiihlung, though some things in this section have been suggested by my 
reading of Prof. Lipps’ Aesthetik. This is only to repeat the confession 
of imperfection. But my object in raising the topic at all is a limited one, 
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beautiful object as between the elements presented in sense 
and the ideas read into the object—the method used in the last 
paragraphs where we were describing the nature of the beauti- 
ful object. In the one case we trace the source of the esthetic 
pleasure, in the other the full character of the object in so far 
as beautiful. But both these forms of coherence imply the 
primary and essential coherence of the two forms of existence, 
mental and non-mental, the mind and the object. 

This account of beauty appears to include with the ancient 
formula of unity in variety the more modern notions that the 
beautiful object is expressive, both in the sense of being ex- 
pressive of the artist or contemplator and in the sense of 
embodying in its union of known and imagined elements some 
characteristic, significant, individual form of existence. The 
word ‘include’ is used advisedly: these features are not alter- 
native aspects of beauty but are needed to supplement each 
other. Expressiveness or characteristic individuality is not 
enough ; for it omits the material elements without which 
beauty does not exist. But neither is unity in variety enough. 
It would not serve to distinguish beauty from truth. Into the 
esthetic coherence or unity there enters a variety of which one 
part comes from the object and one part from the mind; and 
these elements are so combined that the characters of the mere 
perceived object owe their unification to the characters supplied 
from the mind: they are not unified in themselves. Conse- 
quently the coherence which is truth, not being composed (ex- 
cept accidentally) of the same elements, is a different coherence 
from that which is beauty. It is because of this that the 
beautiful object fashioned by the artist is never a natural one; 
and the natural object is never except accidentally beautiful in 
itself. For if the repetition may be pardoned, the Hermes is 
for truth a marble block of a certain form ; it needs for beauty 
the addition of imaginative elements which are not in the 
block, though they determine the form of the block. And the 
beautiful natural object always implies addition or subtraction 
by the mind. To put the same thing in another way, to get 
beauty we must take truth and either add to it material ele- 
ments which it has not or subtract from it material elements 
which it has. The famous saying that beauty is truth, truth 
beauty, is therefore only true in a sense analogous to that in 


to show that besides mental existence there may also be a complex of 
mental and non-mental. This I believe remains, however faulty and 
provisional some of the above may be. 

In speaking of imagination, where the imagined elements are the 
Tepresentation of human character, I am using imagination with the 
interpretation given in the note 2 to section 2, page 20 (MinpD, vol. xxii.). 
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which it is said that goodness is truth. Goodness is social 
truth. Beauty is, we can but say, esthetic truth. 

The beautiful relation is apprehended in feeling, and the 
beautiful complex is primarily of a perceptual character. 
But it is plain that, into this complex, propositions (and not 
mere percepts) may enter in the most various ways. Some 
of them may enter into the mental or subjective constituent 
(as especially in lyric); some of them into the object (as especi- 
ally in drama) and the coherence of the two sides of the com- 
plex may itself take the form of propositions embodying the 
express relation of the two sides. But these matters are 
secondary compared with the salient character of beauty that 
in it mind and object are impersonally connected into a 
whole which is in this sense coherent. 

It is more relevant to note that as a science, xsthetics 
like any other science is a systematic ordering of certain 
propositions. These propositions declare, they are the facts 
that, such and such objects are beautiful, or more generally 
they embody the conditions under which esthetic pleasure or 
displeasure is obtained. Such propositions are neither mental 
simply, like those of psychology or of ethics, nor non-mental 
like the propositions of physica! science, but are propositions 
containing both mental and non-mental existence which may 
fitly be called #sthetic propositions. 

Recognising beauty then as another form of coherence 
along with truth and goodness, we can resume the subject 
of the last section and consider how beauty is implicated 
with the other two. As regards goodness, there is a morality 
of artistic activity as there is of the pursuit of truth: there 
is an impulse to beauty which finds its reward in the 
beautiful object and takes its place in the system of good 
activities or of the Good. Moreover what there was said of 
truth can be repeated of beauty: in respect of the human 
end, esthetic activity is technical, and though beauty is a 
part of the good, it is not Good for the same reason as it is 
beautiful. As regards truth, beauty has again a twofold 
relation. It is a part of truth just as goodness is; both in 
the sense that beauty enters into the world of existence and 
in the special sense that as goodness is the truth of human 
nature, so also beauty is a specific form of truth, whether 
the beauty expresses the true nature of a crystal, a plant, or 
Athena. But while beauty is thus one part of truth, truth 
is an ingredient in beauty, and what is beautiful for feeling 1s 
expressible for the intellect in coherent propositions. And 
here again beauty is not true for the same reason that it 1s 
beautiful; and in respect of beauty, the coherence of true 
propositions is technical as well as in respect of goodness. 
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But again while there is a goodness and a truth of beauty, 
beauty in its turn is an ingredient in truth and goodness. 
There is an intellectual beauty in a theory like the Newtonian 
or in some theorems of geometry or in some scientific 
methods ; and there may be beauty in good actions, like the 
grace we find in some delicate act of consideration or the 
sublimity of Regulus. In these cases the esthetic feeling 
may be distinguished in experience from the logical sentiment 
or feeling of truth in the one case (such a feeling as we have 
when the intellect expands through linked and ordered 
propositions or resolves contradictions or exceptions), from 
the sentiment of moral approval in the second case. But 
the conditions of the esthetic feeling involved in such cases 
are not easy to determine. So far as I can judge we appear 
to treat the beautiful intellectual product much as we treat 
a piece of natural beauty. The propositions constituting 
the true object (or the data which are unified in them) take 
the place of the esthetic sensuous material. But the «&s- 
thetic appreciation does not consist in the cold reflection 
that the given theorem coheres with others in a body of truth, 
or that the theory is a connected body of truth, but rather 
it consists in blending with the object presented to our 
intellect something not contained in that object as such, 
namely the living experience of the contemplating mind, 
so that the object becomes animated with a purpose or appears 
to be the creation of some constructive mind. Similarly 
with the beautiful or sublime moral act or character. 
When we feel esthetic pleasure in it we do not merely feel 
approval of it, it does not simply fall in with our conscience 
or mass of moral sentiment. We regard it as a work of art, 
so that the life is a “true poem,” as if the rare result were 
the outcome of some imagined exaltation or refinement of 
purpose! We are to a certain extent outside the actual 
collision of wills in which the deed has been struck out. 
Hence it is not easy to have this «esthetic pleasure when we 
are able closely to follow in our minds the workings of the 
subject’s character. And again we do not easily feel such 
pleasure in our own actions, Only a morbidly self-conscious 
person thinks of his own actions as sublime or even beautiful. 
When he does he imports into his apprehension (we cannot 
speak of contemplation here) some imaginative supplement 
which it does not in itself possess, but which builds up a 
unity between itself and the enjoying mind. Thus while 


‘Compare what the Pope says of Pompilia in The Ring and the Book :— 
‘“‘The marvel of a life like thine, Earth’s flower 
She holds up to the softened gaze of God”. 
12 
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the sentiment of truth and that of goodness are neither of 
them esthetic, truth and goodness have their esthetic side, 
in so far as the more or less unconcerned apprehension of 
them allows that complex to exist in which the true or good 
object blends into a unity with the apprehending mind. 
Goodness and truth are not besutiful for the same reason as 
they are good or true; just as we have seen that goodness 
is not true for the same reason as it is good; nor truth good 
for the same reason as it is true. 

In such complicated fashion, truth, goodness and beauty, 
seem each to imply the other two, and each of them to enter 
into the other two. But still from the point of view of the 
whole, truth or real existence as a system of propositions 
includes the other two, for practice and beauty are but two 
types of existence, and the subject-matter of truth is all 
existence whether that existence be non-mental or mental 
or a complex existence woven out of both these kinds. 

13. Internal Coherence and External Success.—Truth is the sys- 
tem of coherent beliefs. Under beliefs are included not only 
all beliefs of the individual, but those of all men ; and what 
is more to the immediate purpose, not only abstract pro- 
positions but singular propositions of sense. Hence since 
propositions are founded on perceptions, and, whether they 
are sensory or conceptual, propositions imply directly or 
indirectly at various removes a reference to reality as a whole, 
true coherence, that is the coherence of propositions, implies the 
unification of cognita' under whatever form cognita present 
themselves. We cannot therefore say that sensory experience, 
though it is used to test the truth of beliefs, constitutes the 
truth of them. We test beliefs by sense in order to be sure 
that they are not mere ideas which we entertain, that have 
no sufficiently intimate coherence with the sensory elements 
of reality. But to regard sense as not merely the test but 
the arbiter of our beliefs is to commit a twofold error. In 
the first place, the sensory experience by which we verify or 
reject is itself composed in part of judgments and is not 
wholly sensory. I verify the judgment that the velocity of 
light upon a theory is « by comparing it with the judgment of 
perception that the velocity as measured is such and such, In 
the next place, to make sense the essence of truth is to assign 
to sense a position, not merely of importance, not even merely 
a position of fundamental importance, but of despotism ;* 
but it is certain that if sense is one element of reality, thought 


1T am again for brevity speaking of objects and not of mental acts 
(cognitiones). 
2 Compare A. Meinong’s well-known remarks on this subject. 
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is another. We cannot therefore say that our beliefs are true 
because they are verified in sense (though we may hold them 
to be false if they are not) but because they cohere with all 
other relevant beliefs, with their reference to sense included. 
And consequently when verification is regarded as the test of 
truth it is not abstract verification which is in question. 
The verification must be of a certain kind: it must itself be 
systematic. The verification of a single portion of a theory 
is not verification ; verification takes place only when the 
verifying data are unified in the light of the theory itself.! 
The process of scientific verification brings the element of 
sense into its full relation with the element of thought, and 
saves thought from being merely thought. Agreement with 
sense does not therefore make truth, but only (under certain 
conditions in the application of the test) tests a theory. The 
truth itself lies in the coherent beliefs. The establishment 
or discovery of the coherence takes place by a process of experi- 
ment and hypothesis in which a belief runs the gauntlet of 
conflicting beliefs and receives co-operation from auxiliary and 
convergent beliefs. ‘The subjective process by which truth 
is revealed has been described as the conciliation of the con- 
flicting or co-operant speculative volitions engaged in the 
process. But I need hardly now repeat that this conciliation 
of wills does not create the truth but only discovers it. And 
consequently we cannot say that whatever men ata certain 
epoch believe is therefore true. For the range of empirical 
experience is indefinite and requires a constant renewal of the 
task of conciliation. Empirical beliefs accepted as true are 
therefore only true under a proviso which limits us to that 
range of objects. Under that proviso it remains that once 
true is always true, but only under that proviso. 

Thus the essence of truth lies in its internal coherence and 
not in the test, useful as a test and indispensable in the sense 
described above, of external verification by sense. The same 
thing is true of practice, or rather we should say that what 
here is said of truth follows the clue of practice. I have 
maintained that goodness is the concurrence of conflicting 
and cooperant wills, and that what makes character good is 
this coherence. And as we have seen, coherence in the 
practical wills has for its counterpart coherence in the objects 
willed; or in the satisfactions, in the ideal. And the Good 
came consequently the system of such satisfactions arising 
out of the operation of the institutions which constitute 
human nature as realised in society, This method of des- 
cribing goodness and the good is opposed to those methods 


1Cp. B. Bosanquet, Logic, vol. ii., passim. 
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which in one form or another seek to define good by some 
external test of success. 

One of the most important of these methods is that which 
finds the nature of goodness in its tendency to prolong the 
life of society or secure its permanence. This conception 
stands in the closest relation to that adopted here, for a con- 
sensus of practical wills, or an adjustment between the claims 
of the members of a society means the maximum satisfaction 
of the claims of those individuals under the conditions in which 
they exist. From this the maintenance of existence follows. 
To imagine that the mere maintenance of existence, taken 
by itself, bare abstract length of life, is the real criterion of 
goodness, instead of being a convenient external test of it, is 
the same thing as to imagine that a coherent system of 
beliefs has its essence in the test of sensory experience, when 
in fact it would not be coherent unless it already included 
that experience. The good society persists because it is 
coherent under the conditions of life. It is not good because 
it persists. Its persistence is a useful secondary means of 
testing its value by a convenient, indeed the most convenient, 
feature of the whole. In the same way the successful animal 
type does not owe its success to its persistence, which is but 
another name for its success, but it succeeds because it 
exhibits, under the conditions of its existence, such functions 
and such a coherence amongst them that it can secure its own 
life and beat its rivals, who do not possess such qualities or 
such a harmonious balance of them. They may for instance, 
like the mammoth, want more to eat than they can get, or 
they may be too unwieldy to secure the prey which would 
satisfy their appetites. Natural Selection means that the 
conditions, whether those constituted by purely physical 
nature or the presence of other forms of life, select the type 
which persists; but it does not mean that they create it. 
Thus success in the struggle for existence is an external mark 
or test of whether a type is good or fit, but the goodness of 
the type is found in the character of its organisation, that is 
whether it can function under the conditions so as to go on 
living. Nor so far as I can see is there any suggestion in the 
classical statement of the doctrine of any other interpretation.’ 


1This misunderstanding which Darwinism has sometimes suffered at 
the hands of its friends appears to be connected with a different one 
which it suffers at the hands of its foes. At the risk of being irrelevant I 
will mention it here. Darwinism is thought to be indifferent to value. 
The fittest survives, but that is no more than saying what survives survives. 
This is a natural conclusion if fitness is taken to consist in survival, but 
it is otherwise a strange perversion of the text. The fit proves its fitness 
by surviving among its competitors, but its fitness does not consist In 
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Similarly in human society, goodness is found in the coher- 
ence or harmony of the wills which constitute the society. 
That harmony makes the society itself good and the individuals 
who compose it good. The external success in long living is 
already included in the process by which the coherence or 
harmony is secured. For the harmony is that of persons who 
want to go on living, and to go on living in the pursuit of certain 
ends which they claim to secure. Consequently unless a sup- 
posed virtue tends to long living it fails of the essence of virtue 
which is a disposition to go on in the pursuit of certain satis- 
factions ; and if it does so tend and in proportion as it so tends, 
it shows itself consistent with other approved practices. Long 
life is thus a secondary means of judging virtue, because what 
really makes it a virtue will on the whole issue in length of life. 
The external test coincides with the real inward essence and 
the true criterion, and it is easier sometimes to test the whole 
by a partial feature, because that partial feature must be 
present if the whole is to exist. 

Considerations like these apply, only with added force, if 


survival, but causes it. As I understand Darwinism, it is a doctrine of 
the process by which values are created. The type which survives has 
value as compared with the perishing competitors which have unvalue or 
disvalue. And thus the whole series of organic types represents the 
emergence of ever new types of value. Let us suppose that in some 
form or other the principle of Darwinism is carried on into human life. 
It may be there is competition of social groups, or it may be that social 
types are perpetuated by tradition. I need not discuss that question. 
Value arises in the contrast of good and evil, however the divergence is 
effected. Suppose selection to exist then in some form. The series of 
sub-human values is now succeeded by a series of human values. 
Moreover, as the series of organic types is the result of natural experi- 
mentation, so it is with the emergence of fresh types of human value. 
It appears to be supposed that we judge of the value of the emerging types 
by some higher standard, but if Darwinism is true, and we are ourselves 
entangled in the process, values are only discovered by trial. We cannot 
rightly require some measure of value by which to measure progress, for pro- 
gress means a fresh value which we are engaged in creating. The reason 
why this escapes us is I think that from reflecting on changes of value we 
introduce the reflective idea into our forecast of our ideals. But in 
truth we do not desire values; we desire new objects, and our judgment 
that a present standard is low in value is but the anticipation of a higher 
standard which we are engaged in realising. But what the higher value is 
we can only discover by trying to attain new objects. When that new ideal 
succeeds it becomes the higher standard of value. If fitness consisted in 
success, if we aimed at survival, the emergence of new values would be 
unintelligible. But we do not aim at the creation of value, we aim at 
realising fresh institutions and habits of life ; and the discordant systems 
become so far evil or valueless. We discover the higher by experiment, 
following the impulse of the world-process which drives us on. So far is 
Darwinism in its spirit from being indifferent to value that it is in fact 
the natural history of values. 
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we take as the essence of goodness or even as a sufficient 
criterion, pleasure or let us say even universal happiness, 
The maximum happiness is a consequence of the maximum 
satisfaction of the claims of persons for the objects of their 
desire. The two accounts coincide in practice, but we cannot 
identify a secondary result with goodness itself. The co- 
herence of satisfactions among persons includes the pleasure 
or happiness of them; and we may take this partial feature, 
pleasure, and use it as a test of goodness. We may be 
sure that unless a proposed ideal produces a maximum 
pleasure it is not good, and that in proportion to its goodness 
it will produce pleasure. But there is even then a peculiar 
difficulty in using the test, which has often been pointed out. 
For since people desire pleasant objects and not merely the 
pleasantness of them, we can tell what will produce the 
maximum pleasure only when their desires for objects are 
known. Hence, as Stephen said, pleasure may test instan- 
taneous morality. But the claims of persons change and we 
can only judge what will give them pleasure if we suppose 
them to remain constant in their claims. It may give 
greater happiness to allow the franchise to women if they 
want it, but until they want it, how could we discover 
that to give if to them would increase the sum of happiness? 
Thus since happiness depends on what objects men desire, 
we can never estimate what kinds of objects and in what 
distribution will secure pleasure, merely from considerations 
of pleasure alone. In this respect the test of long life has 
the advantage of the test of pleasure. For we might hope 
to persuade people to cultivate a new habit or desire a new 
object by showing them it would conduce to length of life, 
whereas we could not convince them that it would increase 
their happiness unless we could first make them want it or 
the other objects to which it might be a means.! 

Thus both in practice and in speculation the external test 
of success is only of value because external success is sympto- 
matic of inward coherence. Unless there is external success 
the internal coherence is not achieved, but the external 
success is already embodied in the achievement of coherence. 

14. Success of Truth. Pragmatism—The doctrine of success 
is the conspicuous feature of pragmatism, which declares 
success to be not merely the test but the intrinsic nature 


1] doubt if Mr. McTaggart in maintaining that pleasure is the criterion 
of goodness (Hegelian Cosmology, ch. iv.) has sufticiently taken into 
consideration the indeterminateness of the solution in terms of pleasure 
unless the characters of persons and the conditions of society are known 
and constant. 
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of truth. Truth is true because it works. But it must be 
carefully borne in mind that according to the statements 
of the doctrine’s exponents, successful working is not limited 
to practical success but includes theoretical success as well." 
That is, truth is not true because of its practical usefulness 
only, but its usefulness may consist in co-ordinating thoughts 
or getting more truth. Practice has in fact two senses, one in 
which it is distinguished from speculation, the other in which 
it includes speculation. In the limited sense of practice, it is 
clear enough that it is impossible to define truth by practical 
success so that the two should be used convertibly. What 
works practically may be regarded (if the proposition is fenced 
by proper safeguards) as true. But we cannot say that 
everything which is true works practically. The often-cited 
proposition that a man is dead, which is the result of murder, 
is true, but it does not work in practice. 

Now, if practice, as declared by the authors of the doctrine, 
includes the practice of speculation, pragmatism at first sight 
appears to be reducible to the statement that truth is 
coherence with all experience. This which has _ been 
maintained here and by many others is not distinctive 
of pragmatism. But the doctrine does not, so far as I can 
judge, mean merely this, but rather it insists that truth 
consists in verification of some sort or other and ultimately 
verification by sensory experience.? Till so verified, what 
pretends to be truth is not real truth, does not bring us into 
living contact with reality but awaits confirmation by success 
in sensory detail. Ideas, as William James urges so vividly, 
serve only the office of leaders up to actual reality as we 
apprehend it in percepts. Nothing can be more graphic and 
under a certain supposition truer than his description 
of verification as a process of ‘ambulation’ in a continuous 
progression from ideas to sense. The measure of its value 
may be got by contrasting it with the notion of correspondence, 
that ideas are true if they correspond with reality; where 
the meaning of reality and of correspondence are both left 
undetermined. Consider it at its face value, disregarding 
for the moment its context in pragmatic writings. It means 
that ideas require for their truth (if we may call anythin» 
short of a proposition true) integration with sensory constit- 


‘See James, Meaning of Truth, ‘‘ Pragmatist Account of Truth,” pp. 
184, 206 ff. 

* Pragmatism, ‘“‘The Notion of Truth,” p. 215. ‘In the end and es- 
sentially, all true processes must lead to the face of directly verifying 
sensible experiences somewhere, which somebody’s ideas have copied.” 
The position of abstract truth in James’s writings is not very clear to me. 
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uents. This may be regarded as an account of the difference 
between a mere idea which we entertain or a mere assumption 
or supposal (Annahme) and a truth; and it is surely a very 
modest doctrine in itself. 

But it does not stand alone. If pragmatism meant only 
this, we could not understand its antagonism to the doctrine 
that truth is not made by us but only discovered. What 
pragmatism urges is that practical working (in the extended 
sense), or verification, constitutes truth. But so far as it 
does this, it is exalting one element in truth, its sensory 
element, over the rest. If ideas are only valid when verified 
by sense, sensory experience in turn can only be used to 
verify when it is colligated by ideas. 

At the risk of repetition, it is well to apply this principle 
in some further detail to the statements of pragmatism. 
Ideas are leaders to the reality contained in percepts ; this 
is indeed their cognitive function, and as such they are 
substitutes for percepts. Now it must be observed that if we 
speak strictly of percepts, they already include ideal elements, 
they are full of memory. Except for this we should be 
landed in the paradox that perception itself*is not cognitive. 
In verifying by percepts we are using ideas. If I take a trivial 
example it is not out of disrespect but for clearness. The 
proposition that water changes its state at a certain tempera- 
ture and becomes solid is verified by the experience of ice. 
But the test is not from sensory experience pure and simple, 
for we must first assure ourselves that the solid condition 
belongs to what once was water. We are verifying the ideal 
by what is itself in part ideal. The strict verification ought 
therefore to be found in bare sensory experience. But such 
experience cannot serve as a test, because it has not the per- 
manence which a test requires. Verification would consist in 
accumulating sensations, and strictly speaking the only veri- 
fied knowledge we should have would be what Locke called 
sensitive knowledge. Thus either the verification is full of 
ideas or, if it is purely sensory, it is incapable of serving as 
a verification. 

The same neglect of the necessary presence of significant 
ideas in real verification seems to me to occur if we consider 
truth according to another favourite method of description 
employed by pragmatist writers, as the satisfaction of specu- 
lative purpose. For what, we may ask, is a purpose? It 1s 
a complex of ideas or propositions, objective, aiming at com- 
plete reality, but not yet effective or complete. When the 
purpose has become actualised in perception, it is fulfilled. 
Now just as an animal’s fitness is indeed tested by survival, 
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but its survival depends on its possession of certain char- 
acters which enable it to compete with its rivals (as explained 
in section 13),so what makes a purpose true is not the fact 
that it is satisfied, but the particular character of the purpose, 
without which it would be incapable of fulfilment. The syste- 
matic verification of a hypothesis (to use Mr. Bosanquet’s 
language), the significant fulfilment of its purpose, declares it 
to be valid, but what makes it valid, constitutes its truth, 
is the character of the hypothesis. To treat satisfaction of 
purpose as making truth is to exalt the bare satisfaction over 
that which gives the satisfaction significance. 

These remarks are of a logical character and concern 
pragmatism as a mere theory of method. But to charge 
pragmatism with exalting sensory experience and neglecting 
ideas may well seem unjust to those who remember the 
pragmatic theory of cognition that ideas are substitutes for 
percepts and are cognitive of them. And the injustice may seem 
still greater when this doctrine is combined with the doctrine 
of “pure experience,” which though not declared essential 
to pragmatism is in fact combined with it and seems at first 
sight to support it. According to it, ideas (including concepts) 
and percepts are of the same stuff. All of them are realities 
(a proposition which, as stated in so many words, I heartily 
accept), and they are at once conscious and real, conscious 
or mental merely in relation to other ideas, real in their other 
relations to those more intimately coherent and stable parts of 
experience which are percepts; so that the same thing is both 
thought of an object and object thought of, both in one, ac- 
cording to the réle it plays.'_ [add therefore some remarks on 
these other features of pragmatism, much too briefly for the 
importance of the theory. The doctrine of pure experience (a 
form of realism as James rightly declares) appears to me in- 
compatible with the doctrine of cognition which it seems to 
fortify. ‘The question is, are ideas (a) merely substitutes for 
percepts, or (b) are they constituents of reality, or (c) both 
constituents of reality and substitutes for percepts? 

On the theory of cognition, they are (a) substitutes for 
percepts. But if the notion of substitution is interpreted 
strictly, ideas do in this way become representations of reality 
and involve the difficulties of representationism, the false 
notion of knowledge which James is the first to repudiate. 
For ideas with him are not cognitive of their own reality, that 
is of the reality with which the idea is concerned, but of 
the reality which is given in perception. And to be consis- 
teat, since sensory experience is on one side of it related 


1 Radical Empiricism, p. 22. 
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to ideas, we should have in the end to go on and regard it as 
referring to some reality other than its own—the inexorable 
outcome of representationism. It is true that (as a part of 
the doctrine of pure experience) a distinction is drawn be- 
tween ideas and percepts which appears to offer a solution of 
their difficulties. 

This distinction is not always drawn in the same way. 
Sometimes (1) it is based on the ground of efficiency, the 
“energetic” character of the percept in contrast with the 
mere idea (or of course with the percept, considered as a 
mental state).!_ The real fire burns, but the ideal fire does not. 
The percept is energetic; not so the idea. Now this dis- 
tinction is a different one from that which underlies the notion 
of ambulation from idea to percept. For if the percept is to 
gratify or fulfil the idea, that idea must be an idea about 
something, and what it is about is burning. The percept 
then adds to the idea what James elsewhere calls its sting or 
tang. Now this addition is intelligible if the idea is cognitive 
of its own object (that is the ideal burning); and experience 
shows that the ideal burning is continuous with and is 
succeeded by the real, vivid burning. But itis not intelligible 
if the idea is only a substitute for the percept, and is cognitive 
of the reality presented in that percept. If on the other hand 
we merely maintain that perceptual fire burns while ideal 
fire does not, we seem to be falling back upon that other 
criterion used by Locke in treating sensitive knowledge, 
that the percept makes all the difference to our weal and 
woe—a practical distinction in that very sense of practice 
which pragmatism disavows, and must not be taken to intend. 

But (2) sometimes the distinction of idea and percept (or 
thought and thing) is taken differently.2. The percept coheres 
stably with other percepts, ideas ure relatively incoherent 
and unstable.* But we are now involved in other difficulties. 


1 Radical Empiricism, pp. 32-3. 2 Ibid., pp. 21-2. oF 
*It will be well for clearness to transcribe a page (Radical Empiri- 
cism, p. 124) in which both ideas appear to be contained. ‘This “ pen” 
for example is in the first instance a bald that, a datum, fact, phe- 
nomenon, content, or whatever other neutral or ambiguous name you 
may prefer to apply. I called it . . . a pure experience. To get classed 
as a physical pen or some one’s percept of a pen, it must assume a funiec- 
tion, and that can only happen in a more complicated world. So far as 
in that world it is a stable feature, holds ink, marks paper, and obeys the 
guidance of a hand, it is a physical pen. That is what we mean by being 
‘physical’ in a pen. So far as it is instable, on the contrary, coming 
and going with the movements of my eyes, altering with what I call my 
fancy, continuous with subsequent experiences of its ‘having been” (in 
the past tense) it is the percept of a pen in my mind. Those peculiar- 
ities are what we mean by being “ conscious” in a pen.’ 
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This seems to mean, not that the real fire burns and that the 
ideal fire does not, but that the really bright thing, the fire 
also burns, whereas the ideal bright thing does not. But the 
full idea of the fire is that of a bright thing which also burns. 
The idea of the pen is that of something which also holds 
ink. If this were not so, again how could the real experience 
gratify or disappoint the ideal one? It is true that ideas are 
incoherent as compared with percepts, but the idea of a 
coherent perceptual reality is as coherent as the perceptual 
reality. Thus this fresh distinction seems to depend on the 
distinction of efficiency already discussed, and like it either 
to conflict with the cognitive function assigned by the theory 
to ideas or to fall back on reference to our practical happiness. 

On the other hand if (b) ideas are pieces of reality, and are 
actually constituents of it, then while it is clear that sensory 
experience cannot be the only reality (as the previous criticism 
seemed unjustly to suggest), yet neither can the idea be a 
substitute for it. Nowhere has the view that concepts are 
an integral part of the reality been expressed more drastically 
than by James himself.!. But if this is the case, the reality 
must be conceptual in its constitution and the concept cannot 
be cognitive of the percept, for in reality the perceptual 
feature has to be added to the conceptual and it is something 
which the concept is not. 

Thus while the notion of ideas as being of the same stuff 
with percepts might seem to remove the representationism of 
the theory of cognition with its notion of substitution, it is 
really incompatible with that notion. Now it is true that in 
fact ideas are (c) both constituents of reality and substitutes 
for percepts. But this requires a theory of cognition different 
from that of pragmatism. It requires that an idea should be 
cognitive not of something else (the percept) but of its own 
reality. The ideal reality could then be continuous with the 
perceptual and both would be alike ingredients of the whole. 
But this would mean not an analysis of pure experience into 
a unity with two aspects, but a recognition that it is essentially 
a dualism of subject and object in sheir togetherness. As it 
appears to my understanding of them, the theory of cognition 
essential to pragmatism and the metaphysical realism added 
to the doctrine are in contradiction. 

_ If we try to separate out in pragmatism what is true and 
important as a theory of method, we seem to be left with 
what is not distinctive of pragmatism, namely, a notion of 
truth as coherence of all the data relevant to a given topic; 


‘Some Problems of Philosophy, p. 106—a vigorous statement of 
Platonism. 
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or else a modest statement of the difference between a mere 
idea and its complete reality. Beyond this we have a doctrine 
of truth which, for all its vividness and force, appears to 
have the defect of assigning an overweening importance to 
one element among others in the whole constitution of truth, 
and to be supported by a metaphysical doctrine of more than 
questionable soundness. 

But one result has still to be stated which for me at least 
is a welcome one though it may sound offensive to a prag- 
matist. If truth means that which all may share, in which 
none may’ have a monopoly, pragmatism does, as it appears 
to me, fail in its account of this truth. I do not doubt that 
if the notion of pure experience can be maintained along- 
side of the theory of cognition, the attempt of James to 
demonstrate that many minds may know the same thing is 
perfectly successful.! That attempt, however, stands or falls 
with the notion of pure experience. But pragmatism does 
give a completely satisfactory account, and the only possible 
one, of what truth would be for what was called above (in 
section 6) the mere or solitary individual. For him the differ- 
ence between the nature of truth and a secondary consequence 
of that nature, which can be used as a criterion of having 
attained truth, would not exist. This is indeed only to say 
that for him there would be no truth or reality at all, in the 
sense of the experience which we have of those things. He 
would have, as it was put before, no more than prudential 
truth. As in his practical experience, he would discover that 
certain acts of his were unwise, so in his beliefs he would find 
that there were beliefs which do not work, and which it is 
theoretically useful to abandon. The compulsion on him of 
the things he distinguishes from himself would take the form 
of menace to his intellectual success, I say nothing of his practi- 
cal happiness. As in practice he would not know that it was 
right to be wise, so in speculation he would not know that 
to be correct was to have truth. He would only know that 
in the one case as in the other there was something in the 
nature of things which he disregarded at his cost. Pragmatism 
is not open to the charge that its truth is solipsistic. It gives 
no account of truth at all. But what it does account for, it 
accounts for completely. True the supposition of a solitary 
individual is thoroughly artificial and unreal. But to me it 
seems of value to realise how much of things, and in what form, 
is revealed to the individual alone, and how far it falls short of 
the truth or reality which is revealed to the collective will. 
Within the limited range of his experience, the recognition of 


1 See Radical Empiricism, Essay iv., with the references there given. 
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something in his world other than his casual beliefs, would serve 
the same purpose as our recognition of what is true for all, 
as distinct from the beliefs of the casual unit. But it would 
not be the same. His pragmatic truth would lack imperson- 
ality. It would be what worked for him; he only would 
profit by added experience, and if he perished by his mistakes, 
there would be no loss or gain to any one but himself. 


II—A SKETCH OF A PHILOSOPHY OF ORDER. 
By J. S. MACKENZIE. 


1. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


ReEcENT discussions—more particularly those bearing upon 
the nature of Truth and Error and of Relations—have made 
it obvious that some apparently quite simple and fundamental 
notions need careful reconsideration. It is my object in this 
paper to indicate, in a brief and somewhat tentative fashion, 
a point of view that has at least proved helpful to myself in 
the effort to understand these apparently simple but in reality 
most difficult problems. The difficulty, I believe, is mainly 
that of seeing them in their right perspective. It is the 
musplacing of them that occasions most of the perplexity 
that has gathered round them. Hence it is not of much 
avail to deal with any one of them separately. Unless they 
are seen in their complex interconnexions, they are not really 
seen at all. It is, indeed, just here that the great difficulty 
in the study of philosophy lies. It hardly seems possible 
to deal with any of its problems without considering them all. 
As soon as we attack one the whole swarm is about our ears. 
Hence the fascination of such a system as that of Hegel, 
in which—once we have learned our way about in it—we seem 
at least to be able to place every question in an intelligible 
relation to every other. To know where and how the problems 
rise is to be half-way—unfortunately only half-way—towards 
their solution. But it is difficult to assure oneself that the 
Hegelian order is in all respects a sound one. Most of our 
British writers—even those who have been most profoundly 
influenced by him—have preferred not to follow his method 
in detail. Perhaps the tendency to approach philosophical 
problems in a more empirical fashion is too deeply engrained 
in our nature. Or is it only that no one is quite able to bend 
his bow? At any rate, most of us are impelled for the 
present to seek methods of our own in dealing with the 
questions of our time as they arise. 

In a recent paper! on the problem of time, I sought to 


1Minp for July, 1912. Reference may also be made to the article 
‘ Eternity’ in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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urge that time is best understood when it is regarded as one 
among many Orders, having a permanent place within the 
comprehensive Order of the Cosmos. It is my object now to 
make some of the implications of this view a little clearer 
and more definite. This cannot be easily done without 
giving a sketch of what may almost be described as a system 
of philosophy, or at least as the indication of a philosophical 
method. The philosophy which I thus seek to sketch 1s not, 
I think, substantially different from that of other modern 
Idealists such as Hegel, Edward Caird and Dr. Bosanquet ; 
but I seek to bring it more definitely into relation with recent 
discussions, and especially with the views of those who are 
commonly called Realists—who do not seem to me to be, 
in essence, any more realistic than those who are called 
Idealists. ‘There is so much misunderstanding with regard to 
the idealistic position that it may be of some use to try to 
restate it in the way that | ain here indicating, as a doctrine 
of Orders. 

The method that I here adopt is certainly to some extent 
suggested by that of Hegel, though it has also something in 
common with that of Descartes, and has even some affinity 
with that of Locke. It is an attempt to begin with those 
aspects of experience that appear to be simplest and most 
immediate, and to allow oneself to be led on gradually, by 
the consideration of what is involved in them, to those that 
are more complex and recondite. A method of this kind is 
apt to strike one at first—as Locke’s certainly does—as 
being essentially psychological; and no doubt it does tend 
to follow along lines that are largely similar to those of genetic 
psychology. But it is not really subjective. The essential 
error both of Descartes and of Locke lay, as I conceive, in 
the supposition that they were dealing simply with ‘ideas in 
the mind’, If we bear constantly in view that what we are 
concerned with is an objective content, we may be able to 
secure the advantage of a genetic order without falling into 
the serious mistake of making psychology do duty for ontology. 
How this is to be done will, I trust, become apparent as we 
proceed. The first thing to be aimed at is to secure a 
starting-point ; and here at least we can hardly do better than 
take Descartes as our guide. 


2. THE STARTING-POINT. 


When I ask myself what I really know, as distinguished 
from what I have opinions about, or what I have learned 
from hearsay, the first answer that occurs to me—as to 
Descartes—is that at least I know that I am, and that I have 
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certain experiences. Warned, however, by the failure of 
Descartes, I do not care to dwell much upon the bare fact 
that Iam. Though it seems clear enough that in some sense 
I know that I am, vet it is equally apparent that if I try, 
after the manner of Hume, to catch myself at any particular 
moment, I find that I am catching at an empty shadow, 
When I say that I am, in this purely abstract way of speaking, 
I find on reflexion that I mean little more than that I have 
a certain awareness of a persistent focus to which the various 
particular facts of my experience are in some way referred; 
but the focus to which they are thus referred would appear 
to be little else than a meeting-point of experiences which, 
apart from the experiences that meet there, would be verit- 
ably nothing at all. The stage, as Hume puts it, is never 
apprehended except in so far as we apprehend the play that 
is being performed on it. However important, therefore, 
the Subject of our experience may be—and that is a point to 
which we shall have to refer later—it is at least somewhat 
hopeless to start with this as a simple and immediate datum. 
To know what it is, we must ascertain what it does. We 
must find out what is the part that it plays in relation to 
the objects that appear before it. Hence it may be best at 
the outset to set aside this somewhat problematical Self, and 
to attend rather to the particular experiences that are 
apprehended at this focus. 

Now, as soon as I fix my attention upon these, I become 
aware of the important distinction between those that stand 
directly before me and those that are only indirectly suggested 
or implied; and it is apparent that only the former can in 
the fullest sense be said to be known. Yet the distinction is 
not one that it is at all easy to draw sharply. I see a red 
flower in front of me; I feel a slight pressure on my finger; 
I remember that I heard a knock a short time ago; I think 
I understand this sentence that I am now writing; and I 
try to consider what I am to say next. It is evident that 
there are various degrees of directness in the apprehensions 
that are here contained. Some of them appear to be pre- 
sented to me in a simple and immediate way; others appear 
to involve something of the nature of judgment or inference 
or to contain a suggestion of something that is not directly 
before me. I have, for instance, only a very partial anticipa- 
tion of what I am to say next, and yet I am not entirely 
unaware of the line of thought that I am seeking to develop. 
Even the meaning of the sentence that I am in the act of 
writing does not stand before me as the colour of the flower 
does, but is rather something that is partly constructed and 
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partly suggested or implied. Similarly, the knock that I 
remember has a reference to the past which is only very 
partially made explicit. Nay, even the colour that [I see and 
the pressure that I feel are seen and felt as elements in a 
context that carries me out far beyond their individual being, 
and that is only very vaguely set before me. If, therefore, 
we are to get at that which 1s directly experienced, that with 
which we are in the fullest sense acquainted, we must try 
to concentrate our attention on something more immediate 
and simple. Can we find this in pure sense-data, uncontam- 
inated by any objective reference or by any element of 
judgment or reasoning? These at least would seem to be 
the most hopeful aspects of experience for the purpose that 
we have at present in view. It is in this way that we are 
naturally led from the starting-point of Descartes to that 
of Locke, from the simple fact of consciousness to those 
objects of consciousness that appear to be the simplest, the 
original data that seem to come to us immediately through 
our senses. Let us try, then, to fix our attention for the 
present exclusively upon these—say, to begin with, upon the 
colour of the flower that stands immediately before me. Let 
us try to forget that it is a flower, which we know only by an act 
of judgment. Let us try to apprehend it merely as a speck of 
colour, and not even to think about it as that. Let us, in 
short, not in any way inquire what it is, but try to accept it 
passively as a mere undetermined that. Surely here at least 
wefind something that is directly and indubitably apprehended. 
But now let us try to see what exactly it is that is thus 
apprehended. 


3. SENSE-DATA. 


When we speak of sense-data as the simplest and most 
immediate elements in our experience, we have always to 
remember that it is only by an effort of abstraction that we 
can get at them at all—if, indeed, we can at all. If Hume 
was right in saying that I never can catch myself—and no 
doubt he was, in the sense in which he meant it—it is at 
least as obvious that I never can catch a pure sensation. 
An intense pain is probably the nearest that we can 
come to it; but even this is always some particular kind 
of pain, apprehended in some special way ; and nearly always 
it involves a consciousness of self and of objects. In order 
to set before ourselves what would be meant by a pure 
sensation, it is necessary for us—if we may avail ourselves 
of another of Hume’s illustrations—-to imagine ourselves 
reduced below the level of an oyster. A pure sensation, in 
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short, is of the nature of what mathematicians sometimes 
describe as a limiting conception. It is an ideal of what we 
might reach if we could eliminate the ‘what’ from our ex- 
perience, if we could reduce ourselves to the state of having 
nothing but a vague irritation, such as may perhaps belong to a 
jelly-fish. But no actual sense-datum in our human experience 
isa mere‘ that’. It has always a quiddity as well as an entity. 
Still, it is no doubt true that a simple sense-experience, like that 
of the redness of a flower, comes as near as we can get to 
simplicity, immediacy, and passivity ; and so serves as a good 
starting-point for the consideration of the way in which we 
are led beyond simple immediacy. Let us ask, then, what 
there is in the apprehension of such a simple datum that leads 
us out into the complexity of an objective system. 

The first thing that I note here is that the identification 
of this particular colour involves the two aspects of identity 
and difference. It is this experience, and not any other. 
This does not imply, of course, that we need have any theory 
as to what is meant by identity; but the fact is there, of 
which any theory must take account. Now, this fact appears 
to me to be quite fundamental throughout the whole range 
of experience. The recognition of it has given rise to the 
statement of the so-called fundamental laws of thought, which, 
however, would seem to be not so much laws of thought as 
statements of a fundamental characteristic of all experience. 
Everything is, to begin with, itself, and not another ; though 
the exact sense in which this is true, and the qualifications to 
which it is subject, may be matter for further consideration. 
But certainly even a simple sensation, if it is definitely 
apprehended at all, is apprehended as this, and not that. 
All experience, in short, has the aspect of individuality. 

The recognition of a particular colour, however, involves 
more than this. It is apprehended not merely as ¢iis colour, 
but as a ‘ this’ that may recur again and again. It has thus 
the aspect of wniversality. It is one of many possible instances 
of redness. As soon as this is recognised—and there seems 
to be some recognition of it even in very unreflective attitudes 
of mind—we have at least the germ of the apprehension of 
what is meant by one and many, and of the abiding in the 
midst of change. I get these aspects of experience, not 
indeed in a quite passive way, as Locke would appear to 
maintain, but by attending to the identity of this particular 
colour experience. The mere act of attending to it reveals 
these fundamental aspects. But now if, instead of attending 
specially to its identity, I consider rather its points ot 
difference from other experiences, some other aspects, of an 
equally fundamental kind, immediately come to light. 
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A particular colour experience differs from other experiences 
in various distinguishable ways. It differs, for instance, 
from the pressure experience to which reference was pre- 
viously made; and I do not find that I can explain in any 
way—setting aside, of course, the question of their origin— 
how these two sense-data differ. They are both sense-data, 
and they differ in this way from the meaning of a sentence 
or the anticipation of an action; but how they differ from 
each other it seems impossible to tell. I can only say that they 
differ in kind; and this is a mode of difference that I find 
constantly recurring throughout my experience. 

But I find also that the experience of red differs from those 
of yellow, green and blue; and this difference does not appear 
to be in the same sense a difference of kind. The difference 
in this case can be to some extent made clear by arranging 
the colour qualities in a certain order. Here again a 
passage in Hume comes to our assistance—certainly one of 
the most extraordinary passages in his writings. After 
explaining his view that what he calls an ‘idea’ is always a 
reproduction of what he calls an ‘impression ’ and challenging 
any one to produce an instance to the contrary, he meets his 
own challenge by calling attention to the continuity of the 
scale of colours, and by admitting that in this particular 
case it is possible that we may have a real ‘ anticipation of 
perception’ (to use a Kantian phrase with a somewhat altered 
meaning). But he thinks this case so peculiar as to be hardly 
worth noticing. But surely it is simply an illustration of 
what we find in all genuine cases of difference of quality, 
as distinguished from differences of kind. Now, this species of 
difference also would seem to be contained in colours, sounds, 
smells and perhaps some of our other sense-data.' 

But now, there is another variety of difference that is very 
similar to this, and that yet seems to be distinct from it—viz., 
that kind of difference with reference to which Kant main- 
tained that we were able to ‘anticipate’ sense-perception. 
If I move away from the flower, the colour of it, without 
necessarily altering its quality (though of course it may do 
this at the same time) tends to become less and less distinct. 
This is described as a difference of intensity or degree ; and this 
also can be represented by means of places in an order, which, 
however, unlike those of quality, proceeds simply from zero 
upwards. This would seem to be a species of quantity. 

Modern psychologists contend—and I believe rightly—that 


‘Pressure does not appear to contain such differences ; and the differ- 
ence between tastes, and between hot and cold would almost seem to be 
differences of kind. 
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besides this difference in pure intensity, it is possible also to 
detect other differences of a quantitative nature, which have 
been described by the terms protensity and eztensity, both 
of which would seem to be varieties of continuous quantity. 

The definite apprehension of these quantitative aspects leads 
very directly—in ways which it does not fall within my scope 
here to consider—to the recognition of modes of quantity 
that can be treated as discrete. Degrees of intensity can be 
counted, and so lead to the definite recognition of the order 
of number ;' while, in the case of protensity and extensity, 
reflective analysis discovers the orders of time and space. 

Now, it is of course true that, in bringing out these various 
aspects that are involved in a simple colour experience, I 
am forming definite judgments, and so going beyond the 
direct experience of sensa-data as such. But I am, at any 
rate, going beyond them under the direct guidance of experi- 
ence itself. If Ihave an art that adds to nature, it is ‘an art 
that nature makes’. These orders within which the facts 
of experience fall are implicit in the very simplest experience 
that comes to me; and I cannot really know that experience 
except in so far as I make them explicit. This fact tends, I 
think, to throw some doubt on the sharp distinction that is 
drawn by Mr. Russell between simple sense-data and the re- 
lations between them. His distinction between acquaintance 
and description seems to me to have a similar defect. Pure 
acquaintance could hardly be called knowledge at all, and it 
may be doubted whether it is ever to be found undiluted in 
our human experience. But I hope the significance of this 
will become more apparent as I proceed. 


4. FUNDAMENTAL ORDERS. 


A good deal of what has been so far stated will, I suppose, 
be pretty generally accepted. But I have thought it well to 
set it forth explicitly, in order to make quite clear what I am 
now seeking to maintain—viz., that there are certain funda- 
mental orders involved in the content that is set before us even 
in our simplest and most immediate experiences of the world. 


1To prevent possible misconception, it may be well to state here that, 
in referring to number as an order, the numbers that I have primarily in 
view are what are called the Cardinal Numbers. I doubt whether, 
properly speaking, there are any other numbers. What are called 
Ordinal Numbers seem to me to arise from a combination of the numerical 
and the temporal order. Things that have no discoverable natural order 
—such as the letters of the alphabet—can be given an artificial order by 
being taken one after the other; and then numbers may be attached to 
them. But this is one of many details which cannot be satisfactorily 
dealt with in such a paper as this. 
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To say this is, first of all, to reject the atomism of Hume ; 
and in that rejection both our psychologists and our philoso- 
hers are in the main agreed. But it is also to reject the 
method that Kant adopted for the refutation of Hume, 
with all its cumbrous machinery and with all the perplexities 
to which it leads. Here also most of our modern philoso- 
hers are to some extent in agreement; but the rejection 
of the Kantian method has, I think, been in general much 
too half-hearted. It must be reformed altogether. It is no 
doubt true that the defects in the Kantian system were 
to a considerable extent corrected by himself, and that 
he suggested the means by which this correction might be 
carried farther; but I believe it is now very important that 
it should be carried out to the fullest extent. [admire the 
work of Kant, I hope, as much as any. I admit its great 
value as a sort of scaffolding for the erection of a sounder 
philosophy ; but I think it is quite time that the scaffolding 
should be taken down. Kant was right, I believe, in urging 
against Hume that modes of unity—modes of order, as I 
prefer to say—have to be recognised in the constitution of 
our world; and he brought out with great force the part 
played by some of them in that constitution; but beyond 
this it hardly seems possible to go with him. The modes 
of unity are not something foreign to the material which 
they build up, but are rather contained in it from the very 
beginning. Hence we need no elaborate apparatus to ac- 
count for them. We need no forms of sense. We need 
no constructive activity of the understanding. To use one of 
Kant’s own antithesis—we need no synthesis, but only a 
synopsis. We need only to look and see what is contained 
in the material that comes before us. 

What I seek to maintain, then, is that even our simplest 
apprehension is at least implicitly the apprehension of an 
order. Genetic Psychology renders no doubt a valuable ser- 
vice in helping us to trace the steps by which what is thus 
implicit becomes explicit; but for the metaphysician the 
really important point is not the history of its growth, but 
the fact that it is there from the outset. 

_ Kant made use of an elaborate machinery, with almost 
innumerable distinctions and antitheses—forms of sense, 
categories, schemata, ideas, and so forth. I believe that these 
bewildering distinctions are in the main due to the false start 
that he made—a false start that results, as we might say, 
from an imperfect recognition of the untenableness of the 
atomism of Hume from which he sets out. When we re- 
cognise that atomism is untrue from the outset, we recognise 
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that order is involved in our experience all the way through. 
The term ‘order’ seems to me on the whole the most 
satisfactory that we can use to cover all the modes of unity 
that are contained in our experience. It appears to me to 
be less misleading than such terms as ‘ unity,’ ‘system,’ 
‘form,’ and the like ; and I believe that it may be fittingly 
used for most of those aspects of experience to which these 
other terms have been applied. No doubt there is a good 
deal of difference between different types of order. Such 
orders as those of intensity, quality, number, time, space, are 
in many respects sharply contrasted; and there are some 
others, to which attention has not yet been directed, which 
are markedly different from any of these. But they are all alike 
as being the modes in which the plurality of the content of our 
experience reveals itself as being at the same time a unity. 

It was the object of the preceding section to indicate the 
way in which such orders are involved in a simple experience 
like that of colour. The colour no doubt may be said to 
present itself at first as a simple ‘ that’; but further attention 
to it shows that the ‘ that’ is simply, in mathematical language, 
the point of intersection of a variety of orders. A colour 
that is now experienced by me has a place in the time order 
of my experiences, in the order of colour qualities, in the 
order of intensities; it is numerically one, and has thus 
a place in the order of numbers; and it has also a spatial 
position. When these and other orders to which it may be 
found to belong have been fully ascertained, it seems to me 
that its being is thereby exhausted, and that there is nothing 
further to be said about it." The only qualification that may 
appear to have to be made on this is, that this particular 
colour belongs to a certain kind—viz., the kind called colour 
—and that kinds can hardly be said to form an order. This 
is a point to which I intend to refer later. In the meantime 
I admit that it isa possible objection at least to the use of 
the term ‘order’ to cover all the systems within which such 
an experience lies. But before referring further to such 
points as this, it may be well to try to make my general 
meaning clearer by bringing this conception of order into 
close connexion with some other cognate conceptions. 


5. ORDERS AND RELATIONS. 


One of the chief advantages of such a conception of order 
as I have been trying to indicate, is that it seems to enable 


'This implies, I think, the rejection of the independent reality of 
‘substances’. It involves the acceptance of the view of Spinoza that the 
only substance is the Cosmos ; though of course it does not involve his 
particular theory of the Cosmos. 
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us to deal effectively with the vexed problem of relations. 
Prof. Alexander has done well in calling attention to the 
valuable service that was rendered by William James in 
bringing out the fact that relations are not to be thought of 
as if they were something of a distinct species to be added 
on to the things between which they hold. He perceived 
‘that space-relations at any rate were homogeneous with the 
terms between which they mediated’. It is no doubt true, 
as James urged, that Green’s way of speaking about relations 
was misleading, owing to the extent to which it was coloured 
by the doctrines of Kant. Relations, I would urge, simply 
express the position of particular objects in the order or 
orders to which they belong. The statement that A > B is 
a way of indicating the positions of A and B within the 
quantitative order, just as the statement that A is to the north 
of B indicates their position within the spatial order, and the 
statement that A is before B indicates their position in the 
temporal order. The many puzzles that have been raised 
about relations seem to me to disappear almost entirely when 
this is fully realised. 

Among other things, we are able, I believe, from this point 
of view, to see the significance of the distinction that has 
been drawn between those relations that are intrinsic and 
those that are extrinsic. When we are dealing simply with 
some one definite order, the relations that determine the 
position of a point within that order may be called intrinsic. 
That 7 > 5, that black is darker than grey, that the middle 
point in a movement comes before the end point—the rela- 
tions expressed in these statements are intrinsic, i.¢., they are 
involved in the constitution of the order to which they belong. 
On the other hand, when we consider objects that have a 
determinate place in some one order, and try to ascertain 
their position with respect to some other order, the relations 
with which we are then concerned are extrinsic. That a 
particular colour quality—e.g. red—presents itself at a 
particular time or place, is a fact that is extrinsic to the 
nature of the order to which it primarily beiongs. It is really, 
as it seems to me, on considerations of this kind that the 
old logical distinctions between difference, property, and 
accident, essentially depend. The differentia of a quality— 
eg. red—would be that which determines its place in the 
scale of qualities of that kind—i.e. in the scale of colours; 
its properties would be any determinations that follow from 
its position in that scale; while any determinations that had 


to do with its place in some other order, would be, from this. 


point of view, its accidents. 
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Now, I expect that many will be inclined to think that 
this way of stating the matter involves an inversion of the 

roper order—that, instead of saying that relations are to 
* explained by orders, we ought rather to say that orders 
are to be explained by relations. This seems to me to be 
just where the crucial point lies. The view that we take 
here will determine, in the end, whether we are to be plural- 
ists or believers in a real universe. ‘he problem may be 
illustrated by reference to a special case. Take, for instance, 
the colour green. This is more or less like the colour blue. 
It is certainly more like blue than red. Are we to say that 
we first apprehend the special colours, then these relations 
between them, and that we then arrange them in a certain 
order in consequence of these relations? Or ought we to 
say rather that they belong toa certain order, and that we dis- 
cover their relations within that order? Now, I admit that, if 
we are considering simply the process of discovery, the former is 
the more natural way of putting it. It is no doubt true that 
people are familiar with such colours as red, green and blue, and 
notice degrees of likeness between them, long before they 
have any thought of arranging them on a qualitative scale. 
So also they may have learned about some events and their 
dates before they have any definite thought of temporal order ; 
and they may know something about numbers and their 
relations before they have any definite conception of the 
numerical series as a whole. But in the cases of time and 
number it seems pretty evident that the nature of the order 
is presupposed in the particular relations that are discovered ; 
and I think this is really true in the case of colour also. The 
degree of likeness that we discover in colours means their 
degree of nearness or distance from one another in a certain 
order; just as degrees of intensity mean distance from zero. 
This, at any rate, is the view for which I am here contending. 
No doubt its establishment would call for more discussion 
than I am able here to give it. 


6. ORDER AND Form. 


From the point of view that has now been indicated, it is 
possible to reconsider also the distinction that has so fre- 
quently been drawn between matter and form, and to indicate 
both its value and its danger. This antithesis has played a 
dominating part in many systems of philosophy, both ancient 
and modern; and it is of course one that very naturally 
avises and is easily applied. Any datum may be regarded as 
matter—e.y. a set of colour qualities, red, green, blue, ete. 
The order within which it falls—e.g. the scale of colours or 
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the scale of intensities—may then be described as its form. It 
seems clear, however, when the antithesis is thus regarded, 
that the two aspects are not really separable. There is no 
matter without form, and no form that is not the form of 
some matter. By an effort of abstraction, however, the two 
aspects may be considered apart. Pure matter then comes 
to be thought of as the mere indeterminate ‘that,’ waiting, 
as it were, to have its form assigned ; and pure form is thought 
of as an order within which nothing falls. The former is 
mere negativity or nonentity, and does not seem to have any 
value at all, except as a limiting conception. Forms, how- 
ever, can be considered, and it is sometimes profitable to 
consider them, without any explicit reference to their par- 
ticular content. We can consider intensity, for instance, 
without inquiring whether it is the intensity of a sound, a 
colour, or a pressure. Similarly, we can consider time 
without reference to any particular changes that occur in it, 
and spatial or numerical order without reference to any 
particular things that stand side by side or that can be 
counted. Mathematics is the science that most definitely 
deals with such forms; and it is obviously capable of 
arriving at valuable results, so long as it remembers that 
its treatment is purely formal. If it forgets this, and supposes 
that it is dealing with actual orders, it may lead us into 
serious error. 

Now, this is just the danger that constantly lurks in the 
treatment of pure form; and philosophy has at various times 
suffered very much from the attempt to transfer directly 
statements that may be made about pure form to the treat- 
ment of concrete reality. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
instance of such a transference is to be seen in the mathe- 
matical conception of infinity or endlessness. Forms natur- 
ally give rise to this conception. Number and space, for 
instance, are endless; that is, there is nothing in the nature 
of these forms, as such, that could impose a limit at any point. 
It does not, however, follow that any real order—i.e., any 
assignable cantent to which these forms apply—has the same 
characteristic. Number is certainly without limit; but it 
is equally certain that there is some definite limit to the 
number of individual things—grains of sand, midges, planets, 
etc., in the world at any particular time; and I cannot believe 
that they will ever become infinite.! I believe that Parmen- 
ides was right in thinking that no concrete thing can be sup- 


‘This term is of course here used in its strictly quantitative sense, as 
distinguished from that more purely qualitative one in which it means 
perfect or complete. 
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posed to be endless. Limitations are constantly being dis- 
covered in things that were once supposed to be boundless. 
The qualitative differences in colours, for instance, that can 
actually be apprehended, are limited, and can be counted, 
Physicists again—such as Lord Kelvin—have urged that the 
material universe must be thought of as a limited system ; and 
certainly it seems to me that no other view is conceivable. 
Empty forms are endless, but concrete orders have their 
definite boundaries. 

In almost all ages philosophy has had to struggle against the 
predominance of the mathematical or formal point of view. 
The influence of formal conceptions is of course seen most 
conspicuously in such a philosophy as that of the Pythagoreans, 
who took the conception of the simply boundless as their 
starting-point, and who conceived of this as being limited 
by determinations of a purely formal kind. They were thus 
led to a purely mathematical view of the universe—a view 
that was practically reproduced, so far as the material uni- 
verse is concerned, by the modern Cartesians. A different 
view of form was of course taken by Plato; but he also 
tended to think of forms as self-subsistent and independent 
of any particular content: and in his treatment of the mate- 
rial world he seems practically to identify himself with the 
Pythagoreans. It is somewhat startling to find that Prof. 
Alexander apparently gives his approval to this procedure. 
On the other hand, in some of his later writings—especially 
the Parmenides and the Sophist—Plato seems to be more fully 
aware of the unsatisfactoriness of such a formal view, and to 
be advancing to a conception more like that which I am 
aiming at by the term ‘order’. Aristotle made a more de- 
cided move in the same direction, by urging that form has 
no reality apart from matter. But the abstract way in which 
he conceived of these two aspects prevented him from really 
connecting them, and the antithesis of matter and form re- 
mained as the crux of his philosophy. Hence it is not to be 
wondered at that, on the logical side at least, his doctrine was 
eventually turned into a pure formalism. Formal Logic 
is an attempt to deal with the pure forms that are used in 
thinking about objects, without reference to the special types 
of structure within which these objects are contained. What 
is called the Logic of Relatives is largely an attempt to correct 
this; but I think its meaning would be made clearer if it 
were regarded rather as a Logic of Orders. What I mean 
by this was partly indicated above. What I am at present 
emphasising is the way in which the conception of pure 
form has affected philosophy. It is hardly necessary to refer 
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again to Kant. He made many vigorous protests against 
the introduction of mathematical methods into philosophy ; 
but, in spite of all his efforts, he was himself hopelessly en- 
tangled in the meshes of formalism. He got his categories 
from the purely formal conception of judgment; and, in 
dealing with the world of objects, he practically eliminates 
quality and even reduces degree to number. How a similarly 
formal conception infects his Ethics we need not here do 
more than hint at. 

Closely connected with the conception of Form is that 
of Universality. Indeed, both with Plato and with Kant, 
the two conceptions tend to become identified. Such an 
identification is natural. When the form is separated from 
all particular content, it is thought of as a universal determina- 
tion that may be applied to an indefinite number of things. 
Yet the identification of the formal with the universal is 
confusing. Space and time, as Kant noted, have to be thought 
of as forms, and yet they are individual. On the other hand, 
red is not formal, and yet is a universal determination. Here 
again it seems to me that the conception of order helps us 
out of a difficulty. An order is essentially an individual 
whole; but any point in an order is universal, in the sense 
that an indefinite number of objects may meet at it. The 
colour scale is one; but red, blue, green, etc., are universals. 
Relations also, which may hold within an order—such as 
likeness—may be described as universals, and many of Plato’s 
universals are of this sort. This is an inportant consideration ; 
but I cannot dwell upon it further here. 

The objections that have in recent times been urged 
against what is commonly called ‘ Intellectualism’ seem to 
me to owe such force as they possess to the unsatisfactoriness 
of theories that deal with what is merely formal. When 
Mr. Bradley referred in a famous passage to the ‘ unearthly 
ballet of bloodless categories, he was thinking of them, I 
suppose, as simply formal; and this is of course justified, as 
Ihave already noted, by the way in which they were con- 
ceived by Kant. Order, however, is not really bloodless. 
There are full-blooded orders, as well as thinner ones. But 
Kant no doubt failed to realise this. His philosophy was 
essentially an attempt to reinstate order and unity as against 
the chaotic pluralism of Hume. But his distinction between 
the forms of sense and the categories of the understanding 
prevented him from giving any real unity to the orders with 
Which he had to deal. His so-called ‘ Copernican revolution ’ 
also (which, as has been pointed out, was not really Copernican 
at all, but rather the reverse) prevented him from seeing the 
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significance of his orders. He thought of them as imposed 
externally on the material that is presented, and so as a form 
contrasted with the matter to which they are applied. It is 
such formalism that is the source of the kind of * Intellectual- 
ism’ that is rightly criticised. But it is surely a mistake to 
suppose that an intellectual or conceptual view of things is 
necessarily formal. This I must try to bring out a little 
more definitely. 

Before passing to this, however, [ may just note at this 
point some other terms that are sometimes used, besides 
‘form,’ to characterise the orderly aspect of experience. 
‘System’ and ‘unity’ are two of these. The former has a 
defect similar to that which is inherent in ‘relation,’ in close 
connexion with which it is frequently used. It tends to 
suggest that the whole is essentially subsequent to the parts; 
and this often tends to mean that it is a construction of the 
mind superposed upon some original data. ‘ Unity,” on the 
other hand, is misleading from its numerical implication. 
A real order has plurality as well as unity. The term ‘ organic 
unity’ is sometimes used and is sometimes useful ; but it is 
specially suited for the characterisation of one particular kind 
of order—viz. one that is teleological. This kind of order 
will be referred to in the sequel. In the meantime I am 
only trying to make clear what I mean by an ‘order,’ and 
why I call it by that name, by indicating the misleading 
associations that cling round the alternative designations.' 


7. ORDERS AND CONCEPTS. 


The consideration of the presence of orders, relations, forms, 
universals, unities or systems—however we choose to name 
them—in the content of our experience, leads to the recognition 
of the importance of the conceptual side of our apprehension 
of objects. Much of the criticism that has lately been directed 
against Intellectualismm—now almost a term of abuse among 
philosophers !—relates to the use of concepts. We are urged 
in various ways, and by various people, to subordinate the 
conceptual aspect of the perceptual, or to feeling or intuition. 
As I have already noted, the objection to the conceptual 
aspect seems to be largely based on the view that conceptual 
apprehension is purely formal. I cannot admit any real an- 
tithesis between the perceptual and the conceptual; though 
of course I recognise stages of development. Kant, who was 


''The conception of Order has also the advantage of connecting itself 
immediately with that of Direction (Richtung), which has been so well 
emphasised by Dr. Goldscheid and others. But to this I cannot do more 
than allude here. 
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one of the first to emphasise the contrast, did much to break 
itdown. All through our experience, as I have been urging, 
we are apprehending orders. The difference between the 
conceptual and the perceptual level of intelligence seems to 
lie merely in the fact that in the former special attention is 
directed to the orders that are there implicitly from the 
first. The psychological processes by which this advance 
takes place are interesting, but do not specially concern us 
here! It is enough to note that it 1s in judging and reasoning 
that the recognition of the conceptual element in knowledge 
becomes explicit ; and certainly these processes demand some 
attention at this point. 


8. ORDER AND JUDGMENT. 


A judgment may be inost simply regarded as an answer to 
the question ‘What is that?’ It answers this question by 
definitely placing the ‘that’ within some recognised order. 
Kant described it as a reference to the synthetic unity of 
apperception ; and others have stated that it is essentially a 
reference to reality. In a sense this seems to be true; but, 
in using such expressions, it should be remembered that the 
unity or reality to which we refer may be only a limited 
order. The judgment that 2+2=4 has no explicit reference 
beyond the numerical order; nor does the Judgment that 
green is more like blue than red carry us beyond the order of 
colour qualities. No doubt these orders may be regarded as 
included within some more comprehensive order; but in a 
simple judgment of fact no such reference need be explicitly 
made. This ccnsideration is of some importance when we 
inquire what is meant by truth and error, which is the 
question that we must next briefly raise, and to which we 
may at once proceed. 


9. TRUTH AND ERROR. 


The orders to which we have so far been referring are, it 
must always be remembered, objective orders. The objects 
that we apprehend form a real order, and in judging we are 
seeking to state some of the relations that are involved in 
this order. In so far as we do so, the judgments at which 
we arrive (and which we commonly express in the form 
of propositions) are true. In the act of judging, however, 
we are selecting and arranging things on grounds that may 
not be relevant to the objective structure of the system. If, 


‘The recognition of what are called ‘Gestalt-qualitiiten’ by some 
modern psychologists seems to me to indicate an important advance. 
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for instance, I think that seven is a perfect number, I may 
have some real ground for thinking so; but the ground does 
not lie in the nature of the numerical order. Perfection 
belongs not to the numerical order, but to the order of value; 
and it would have to be tested by reference to that order, 
The fact, on the other hand, that 7+ 5=12 does so lie. This 
judgment is true of the numerical order. It expresses a 
relation which is involved in the structure of that order. The 
other judgment may very well be false; but, at any rate, it 
cannot be tested by reference to the numerical order. On 
the other hand, it may easily be shown, by reference to that 
order, that the judgment that 7+ 5=13 is false. 

Looking at the matter in this way, I think it is clear that 
it is untrue to say that no limited judgment is completely 
true. A judgment that relates to any particular order is 
completely true if it is the statement of a relation that is 
involved in the structure of that order. In saying this, I 
believe I am in harmony with the view of Prof. Stout, whose 
essay on Error seems to me to be a very valuable contribution 
to the discussion of this subject. 

I think it well here to refer to a somewhat important 
’ distinction that seems to me to be often overlooked in this 
connexion, and that has caused some confusion. ‘The sense 
in which judgment is dealt with in Logic is rather different 
from that in which it is dealt with in Psychology, where it 
is more properly called ‘belief’. A judgment, in the logical 
sense, is either true or false. Error, properly speaking, is 
rather a psychological fact, and admits of degrees. It means 
the acceptance of a false judgment as if it were true. Judg- 
ments are true or false; beliefs ought rather to be said to be 
more or less correct or erroneous. The otherwise admirable 
discussions about truth in Mr. Russell’s Philosophical Essays 
seem to me to be somewhat vitiated by the failure to em- 
phasise this distinction. The recognition of it, however, calls 
attention to the subjective aspect of judging, to which we 
shall have to recur shortly. 


10. ORDER AND REASONING. 


The statement of a relation within an order is dependent 
on the general nature of the order within which it falls. 
Hence in determining the truth of a judgment we have to test 
it by a reference to that order. This is, I think, what 1s 
properly to be understood by reasoning. The general nature 
of the order—at least when it is one of those orders that are 
involved in our immediate experience—is, I think, rightly 
said to be apprehended by intuition. We cannot go behind 
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this mode of apprehension unless it is possible to arrange 
these fundamental orders in some more comprehensive order. 
Such an arrangement as that supplied by means of the 
Hegelian dialectic would yield a means of going beyond the 
subsidiary orders; but this I am not at present prepared to 
consider. Apart from this, we have simply to take each 
fundamental order as it stands. The general nature of an 
order can sometimes at least be expressed by means of 
certain simple judgments, which are commonly called axioms ; 
and these may be regarded as the ultimate foundations of our 
reasoning. Thus, 12>7,7>5, .. 12>5,is a reasoning; and 
it may be said to depend on the general] axiom of quantity, 
that what is greater than the greater of two magnitudes is 
also greater than the less. But it may be doubted whether 
much is gained by the statement of such axioms, which only 
put into words what is obvious from the direct apprehension 
of the quantitative order. 


11. REASON AND CAUSE. 


There are, however, relations with reference to which we 
are led to form judgments without being able to see the precise 
order within which the relations fall. In such cases our 
grounds are more or less hypothetical or empirical. The 
most important of such cases are those that are’ usually in- 
dicated by the term ‘causation’. When we can discover a 
fundamental order, the ‘formal cause’ is sufficient; and we 
do not usually describe this as cause at all. Just as it is 
unusual to ‘ expostulate,’ 
‘Why day is day, night night, and time is time,’ 

so we do not commonly inquire why red is red or four is four 
or loud is loud, or anything else that belongs to the structure of 
such fundamental orders. But when we find that boiling a lob- 
ster changes its colour, that touching the fire gives us pain, 
that a cat when it is gently stroked purrs, that the mixing of 
oxygen and hydrogen in certain proportions produces water, 
or that a stone when unsupported falls to the ground; we are 
not aware of any self-evident order within which such occur- 
rences can be placed. It would not, on the face of it, be at all 
surprising if the results were quite different. They are magical 
occurrences, like the appearance of a Djinn on the rubbing of 
a lamp; and at first human beings tend to think of things of 
this sort as purely casual. But experience leads us gradually 
to recognise that there is an order in such apparently casual 
incidents, though it is not an order that is obvious. Some- 
times what seemed casual is seen afterwards to be a case of 
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very simple order, as when change of place can be traced back 
through a continuous movement. Reflexion on such cases 
leads us to form the general hypothesis that in all cases there 
is a definite causal order, if only we could discover it. How 
far we are justified in forming such a hypothesis, we shall 
have to consider briefly at a later point. 


12. SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE ORDER. 


The orders so far referred to have been described through- 
out as objective. An antithesis is here implied to an order 
that may be characterised as subjective. In apprehending 
the orders of time, space, number, etc., we are not only aware 
of them, but are also aware that they are apprehended; 
and we are aware of the apprehending of them as being itself 
an order. It is here that the coqito ergo sum of Descartes is in 
place ; but it does not appear to be true that the consciousness 
of the apprehending is any more certain than that of the 
objects that are apprehended. This order, however, is very 
distinctly known, and can easily be contrasted with the other 
orders, though of course it intersects them, just as they inter- 
sect each other. Its antithesis to them becomes especially 
marked in cases of error. When we judge incorrectly, or make 
an unreal abstraction, or set up an unjustifiable hypothesis, 
we are not following the objective order, but constructing an 
order of our own. This order is nearly always determined to 
some extent by the objective order, but it is also guided by a 
certain process of individual selection, of which we are more 
or less definitely aware. This is an aspect of our experience 
of which we must now take some account. 


13. THE ORDER OF VALUE. 


In referring to judgment and reasoning and to the nature 
of truth and error, it has been necessary for us to take some 
note of the aspect of selection as involved in our apprehension 
of the world; but it is now time to indicate this aspect more 
definitely. In judging and reasoning we are not simply appre- 
hending objects. We begin by apprehending a more or less 
undetermined ‘ that,’ which we then proceed to place within an 
order that we apprehend in a general or schematic way. In 
judging and reasoning we are taking the order and the 
particular content that falls within it more definite. Now, in 
the judgments that we form with reference to the objective 
content that is set before us, we are determined, as far as 
possible, by the object that is immediately apprehended and 
by the structure of the order or orders within which it falls. 
But our apprehension of the objects and their orders is always 
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more or less incomplete ; and hence the orders as we apprehend 
them are not quite coincident with the objective orders. We 
are constantly outrunning what is definitely apprehended, 
and in doing this we are selecting or ordering in a way that 
depends on the structure of our subjective order rather than 
upon that of the objective orders that we are partially ap- 
prehending. There is thus an element of individual choice in 
our knowledge, and it is this that we have now more par- 
ticularly to notice. 

In considering this, we are led to see a certain order of value 
or worth which is involved in all our conscious experience. 
I apprehend pain or bitterness, for instance, and I may try to 
determine their place among the other objects that are set 
before me. But [not only apprehend them. I dislike them, 
and this is a subjective attitude. I treat them as having a 
negative value, and this may be expressed in a definite judg- 
ment. Now such judgments, like others, seem to start from 
a vague apprehension, and to proceed gradually to make it 
more determinate. 

The simplest form of such an apprehension would appear 
to be contained in that experience of pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness which we can nearly always detect as an accom- 
paniment of even our most rudimentary sensations. But in 
this attitude of king and disliking there is no definite judg- 
ment. Still less are we able to assign any ground for the at- 
titude that we take up. When we seek for some definite 
ground in such cases, what we generally find is some ground 
of an objective nature connected with the condition of our 
bodily organism. What appears pleasant is generally found 
to be in some way dependent on the healthy functioning of 
the organism as a whole or of some particular part of it ; while 
what appears unpleasant is dependent on some failure or ob- 
struction. The choice in such cases would seem to be the 
choice of our organism rather than of the conscious self. The 
conscious self, so to speak, only receives and endorses the 
verdict of the body. 

But from this kind of unconscious selection there is a gradual 
advance to choice that is more purely our own. It is not 
possible here to do more than point out very briefly the gen- 
eral nature of this advance, by which the meaning of good 
and evil is progressively unfolded. The essential thing for 
our present purpose is that we have to recognise a develop- 
ment from the stage at which the reference is to the bodily 
organism to that at which it is rather to the conscious or 
personal self; and then from that to the stage at which the 
teference is to a super-personal order within which the con- 
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scious self is contained. These stages are of course not very 
sharply separated off from one another. 

It would seem that at first choice is hardly distinguishable 
from liking, and that liking is immediately aroused by the 
presentation of particular objects, and is unconscious of any 
ground. This unconscious attitude may persist even at a 
highly developed level of conscious life. It 1s expressed in the 
familiar lines about Dr. Fell; and it would seem that, in 
general, even the apprehension of the beautiful is unconscious 
of the grounds upon which the liking rests. But the con- 
sciousness of a desirable end gradually disentangles itself from 
the vague fact of liking ; and this desirable end is apt to present 
itself primarily as the thought of a good for the individual self. 
But the consciousness of self acquires definiteness only in 
close conjunction with the consciousness of other selves ; and 
the recognition of this conjunction leads gradually to the 
substitution of a super-personal unity—such as is found in the 
family, the tribe, the State, the human race, etc.—for the 
merely individual self. Good, which may at first be taken to 
mean anything that happens to be liked, thus comes gradually 
to mean rather what has the highest value in a super-personal 
order. It is chiefly in connexion with such an order that we 
formulate what are commonly called ‘ideals’. But before we 
notice the nature of the ideal, it seems necessary to make a 
short statement about the distinction between the actual and 
the possible, which acquires a special significance at this point. 


14. THE ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 


The subjective order sets before us an arrangement of the 
world which we contrast as unreal with the objective order 
that we are gradually apprehending; and this antithesis 
becomes specially marked as the order of value comes out 
into prominence. From the point of view of value, we pass 
judgment on the world of fact, and decide that there are 
many things in it which are not as we would like them to be, 
or as they ought to be. We may even take up the position 
of Mephistopheles, and think that 
Alles, was entsteht 
Ist werth, dass es zu Grunde geht. 
If only we had enough control over the objective system, we 
would perhaps, like Omar Khayyam, 
Shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire. 

But this leads us to another point. We find that the 

world of fact, as it presents itself to us from time to time, 
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not only contains the aspect of change in itself, but is sub- 
ject. to modification in accordance with our choice. What I 
dislike has a certain tendency to be rejected, what I like to 
be retained and developed. Bodily movements take place in 
a certain regular order, leading to changes that can to a 
considerable extent be anticipated in the world around me. 
Thus we are able to regard what we wish to be as something 
that may be; and it is this that gives a special significance 
for us to the setting up of the possible against the actual.! 
In other words, we find that the order of value is capable of 
entering into relation with the causal order, and thus of giving 
rise to the fact which is commonly expressed by the term 
‘conscious activity’. Further, we find grounds for believing 
that such activity is exercised by other beings as well as 
ourselves; and the consideration of the world around us— 
especially the facts of life and growth—suggests to us at 
least the possibility that there may be a general line of progress 
ina direction that corresponds on the whole to the order of 
value. It is chiefly from this point of view that ideals ac- 
quire practical significance for us; and the recognition of this 
point of view may now enable us to consider the nature of 
the ideal a little more definitely. 


15. Tue IDEAL ORDER. 


The application of the order of value to the content of our 
experience leads us inevitably in the end to the conception 
of an absolute ideal in which the Good is fully achieved. To 
consider precisely how such an ideal is to be thought of, 
would involve a more thorough inquiry into the conception of 
Good than can here be attempted. But it would seem at 
least to imply a complete order of orders—i.e. the view that 
all the orders involved in the structure of the Universe are 
capable of being regarded as a complete system in subordin- 
ation to the Good. This appears to be the view that was 
most definitely put forward by Socrates or Plato, following 
the saying of Anaxagoras, that all things were in disorder till 
Nous came and arranged them. Anaxagoras was blamed by 
his followers for not perceiving that Nous implies choice, 
and that this implies value or good. On the other hand, as 


‘Kant treated the possible as that which is in conformity with the 
general conditions of space and time and with the formal ‘laws of thought’. 
It seems truer to say that it means that which is in conformity with any 
order that is at the moment relevant. Dr. Meinong’s ‘ Annahmen’ are, I 
should think, a particular case of possibilities in this sense. From the 
point of view of the Cosmos, it would seem that only the actual can be 
possible ; but many other things are possible from the point of view of 
subsidiary orders. 
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I have previously indicated, it is doubtful whether the followers 
of Anaxagoras fully appreciated the conception of Order 
which he suggested.! It seems clear that, if the Universe is 
really to be interpreted in the light of Nous, all the subsidiary 
orders must have a place in relation to the Good. Thus, for 
example, since time is one of the orders, it would seem that 
the complete ordering of the Universe could only be reached 
through a time-process. On the other hand, since there is 
a subjective order, the completion of which involves the 
apprehension of the whole process as an order, it would seem 
that the achievement of the Good would have to involve the 
absolute value of the process that leads up to it. The only 
way, therefore, of thinking of an ideal order is to regard it 
as a perfect whole which is progressively unfolded. 


16. THE VALIDITY OF THE IDEAL. 


Such an ideal as that which has now been indicated, 
though perhaps most explicitly set forth by Plato and by 
Hegel, is more or less definitely implied in nearly all the 
constructive systems of philosophy. At any rate, it is what 
is implied in any system that can properly be called idealistic. 
But the question has now to be asked, how far such a 
conception of an ideal order can be accepted as valid. Cer- 


tainly it is not altogether easy to establish its validity. The 
problem is essentially that which has been commonly described 
as the proof of the being of God, or of the Absolute. Now, 
from the point of view that is here adopted, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is great difficulty in any such proof. Proof, 
in general, seems to depend on the establishment of certain 
relations within a recognised order—e.g. number, space, time, 
etc. If the orders themselves are called in question, it is 
hard to see what proof could be offered. No sane man doubts 
the reality—in some sense of that word—of such orders as 
those of number, time, or value. There may be doubt as to 
the exact nature of the content that can be placed within 
these orders, but hardly as to the existence of the orders 
themselves. The causal order is perhaps not quite as self- 
evident; but at least the growth of our experience leads to 
an ever-increasing confidence in it. Now, it may be urged 
that something very similar may be said about the conception 
of acomprehensive order. It is certainly not easy for any one 
to doubt that the world of our experience may be described 
as a Universe ; and, the more our knowledge grows, the more 

Of course, Anaxagoras was not the first who called attention to the 


idea of order. The part that it played in early Greek speculation is well 
brought out in Mr. Cornford’s book, From Religion to Philosophy. 
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dificult does it seem to become. For, not only does the 
growth of our experience make it more and more apparent 
to us that the facts that we apprehend fall into certain 
definite orders, but it also becomes more and more apparent 
that these orders have a certain Kowwvia—to use a 
Platonic expression—that, in other words, they intersect one 
another, and have many interrelations. Now, it is difficult 
to make this intelligible without regarding them as being 
placed within a more comprehensive order—however much 
it may be admitted that attempts, like that of Hegel, to 
set forth the structure of such an order, are not altogether 
convincing. Now, if it be admitted that there is a real 
Universe—i.e., if such a scepticism as that of Gorgias is set 
aside—it would certainly not be easy to form any conception 
of such a Universe except as a perfect whole, more or less 
of the kind that has already been characterised. This seems 
to me to be the c ily kind of proof of which such a hypothesis 
is susceptible, unless the place of the subsidiary orders could 
be definitely determined as falling within a larger whole. 
What have we to set against such a contention? It may 
of course be urged, and it has been urged—perhaps most 
strikingly by Dr. McTaggart—that we do find grounds for the 
rejection of any such view of the perfection of the whole in the 
apparent incompleteness of the orders that we know. If the 
Universe is a perfect order, how comes it, it may be asked, that 
any imperfection appears in the subsidiary orders that fall 
within it? Now, it seems clear enough that we do find such 
imperfection. Kinds, for instance, hardly seem to form a 
definite order at all, and even qualities are limited in ways 
that appear quite arbitrary. Still more serious is the antagon- 
ism that we seem to discover between the order of value and 
the order of experience in the human consciousness. It is 
here chiefly that what is called the problem of evil presents 
itself, which perhaps it may be admitted that no one has, in 
any complete sense, solved. But it would at least be rash 
to pronounce it to be insoluble. In particular, it hardly 
seems to be a valid argument, that the existence of any 
element of evil in the world as we know it is a proof of the 
imperfection of the order of the Universe. It is no doubt 
true that some form of Manicheism is what our ordinary 
experience suggests. We can hardly help feeling that in a 
perfect universe we should not expect to find so much mean- 
hess and squalor, so much pain, so much hopelessness, and 
positive deterioration, as we constantly observe in the world 
around us and sometimes experience within ourselves. As 
Cardinal Newman said, it‘ is a vision to dizzy and appal; and 
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inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound mystery’, 
But, on the other hand, it must surely be recognised that 
the perfection of the whole may very well imply imperfection 
in the parts, so long at least as their separate existence is 
maintained. It is hard to see how it could be otherwise, if 
there is to be any distinction of part and whole at all; and 
how there could be an ordered Universe without this, has 
not, I think, been anywhere explained. It may be urged 
further that good seems to imply evil as its necessary counter- 
part, and to be meaningless without that counterpart. 
The Hegelian conceptions of negativity, of the ‘other,’ of 
what has been described as the ‘ dissociation of the Absolute, 
taken along with the thought of a possible recovery through 
growth, seem to be of the utmost assistance in dealing with 
this fundamental difficulty. It may be urged further that 
good, being essentially an object of choice, could not really 
be achieved at all, unless its achievement could somehow be 
viewed as brought about by the choice of intelligent beings. 
There could not, it may be urged, be any paradise for man 
which he does not in some way win for himself. The con- 
ception of an ideal order seems to be essentially that of a 
perfect self meeting a perfect world. The former aspect at 
least seems to imply development, and this seems to involve 
temporary imperfection. If there is real growth, the imper- 
fection must of course be one that is being gradually overcome. 
Now, experience does seem, to some extent, to justify a 
belief of this kind. Choice, we find, is causal. It seems 
possible gradually to realise what is good by acts of choice; 
and we can hardly set any definite limits to the extent tc 
which this may be done. On the whole, therefore, I think 
we might fairly challenge those who deny the perfection of 
the Universe to set out clearly their conception of what a 
perfect whole should be, as against this Universe of growth. 
Dr. McTaggart, in particular, might be asked to paint for 
us the rose without thorn. The world in which we live, 
with all its imperfection and even horror, is still lit up with 
such flashes of beauty and goodness as make an optimism 
like that of Browning seem not at least unintelligible or an 
outrage. Even if we allow that the beauty that we find in 
the world is only a reflexion of our own ideals—that the 
heart, if I may so put it, that ‘dances with the daffodils,’ 1s 
the same heart that first invented their dance; yet, at any 
rate, it is only through some such self-objectification that 1t 
learns to dance at all. We know of no other way. Can it 
really be held that we know of any other kind of goodness than 
that which we discover through our interaction with the 
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world? It would seem that the most perfect ideals that we 
can form are only our world lit up. We create our gods, 
and there is nothing in our thought of them that we have 
not somehow found within our own experience. Now, if 
the only good that we know in our actual experience is a 
good that stands over-against evil, and that is realised through 
progress, it is hard to see how any one can give a coherent 
account of a non-progressive system in which anything 
equally good would be possible. A world without progress 
would indeed deserve to be stigmatised as a ‘ block universe ’. 
Milton was not very successful in picturing either a Heaven 
or an Eden that had any real interest or depth of beauty 
apart from the possibility of fall and conflict; and the wiser 
Dante did not even attempt to picture a paradise except as 
something to be won through human growth and endeavour. 
Most of what I am here urging has been sufficiently brought 
out by Dr. Ward in his recent Gifford Lectures, though of 
course I believe that the theories of activity and contingency ! 
that underlie his whole mode of treatment are in want of 
great modification.” But no doubt considerations of this 
kind are to many minds unconvincing ; and I certainly agree 
with Dr. Ward in thinking that they can hardly be said to 
amount to proof. They only justify us in setting up a 
hypothetical ideal. Of the simpler orders in the Universe 
we have sight; of the higher and more complex orders we 
have only vision or insight: and for most of us this is less 
satisfying than sight. 


17. Moran ORDER. 


The fact, however, that we can only set up this ideal order 
asarational hypothesis, or, as it is sometimes called, an object 
of faith—or, as Dr. McTaggart has put it, that philosophy 
only ‘ gives us hope ’—makes it specially important to notice 
(what is so often called in question) that at least the setting 
up of such an ideal has a certain practical value in human life. 
It seems clear at least that we can to some extent determine 
the order of values by reference to such an ideal. We can 
see, in a general way, the direction in which we have to move 
for the creation of values of a more perfect and satisfying kind. 


‘There is no doubt contingency from the point of view of any subsidiary 
order. We cannot account for the number of primary colours from the 
properties either of colour or of number. But it hardly seems conceivable 
rsa there can be any contingency from the point of view of the whole 

‘osmos, 

*Since this was written, the soul of goodness im things evil has been 
strikingly brought out in Dr. Bosauquet’s book on The Value and Destiny 
of the Individual. 
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We see also that such insight as we can thus gain is not 
without a practical efficacy, through the connexion of the 
order of value with the causal order. Our discovery of values 
helps us to realise them, both subjectively, by enabling us to 
take a more and more universal point of view, and objectively, 
by bringing our world more and more into accord with our 
conception of what is beautiful and good. This we can cer- 
tainly do to some extent ; and the progressive accomplishment 
of it constitutes what may be described as the moral order. 
If this order is destined to remain only as a small fragment 
that we win for ourselves from the realm of chaos and old 
night, then no doubt we must admit, with Mr. Russell,! that 
human life is in its essence a great-tragedy. Even so, however, 
it would still be a drama that has considerable beauty and signi- 
ficance; and here at least we have a good that is not merely 
hypothetical. Moreover, I see no particular reason for sup- 
posing that the outlook is quite as black as he represents. ‘If 
hopes were dupes, fears may be liars.’ 


18. GENERAL SUMMARY. 


This is a very bald and ragged outline, I am well aware— 
very far froma perfect order. But it indicates a line of thought 
that I have certainly found helpful in removing a considerable 
number of the most fundamental difficulties; and I have 
thought that it might be of some service to others. It has 
been my endeavour to exhibit certain fundamental conceptions 
as being involved even in the simplest facts of experience; 
and to show that reflexion on them leads us gradually to the 
recognition of a certain ideal order, which is at least the foun- 
dation of our moral aspirations, and may perhaps serve as a 
basis for an idealistic or spiritual interpretation of the Universe. 
My contention is that there is nothing even in sense which 
does not already imply something of the nature of an ordered 
Universe. Such an idealism does not seem to be in any way 
opposed to what is commonly called realism; and it seems to 
me that we may find in this method of treatment a possible 
conciliation between views that are usually regarded as an- 
tagonistic. But it may very well be that this eirenicon, like 
some others, may not prove altogether acceptable to either 
party. It is not really as an eirenicon, however, that I have 
put it forward, but only as a sketch of the general way of 
regarding the problems of philosophy that has long seemed to 
me to be the truest and the most fruitful. It may serve at 
least to make a little clearer the view that was suggested in 
the previous paper on Time. 


‘The Free Man’s Worship’ in Philosophical Essays. 


III—BERGSON’S “CREATIVE EVOLUTION” 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 


By OLIVER QUICK. 


Ix a sense the aim of every metaphysic is and must be to 
make a unity of existence, to discover a principle or form of 
Being which underlies all its individual and particular mani- 
festations. A good deal of recent philosophy however has 
regarded the problem froma new standpoint. |The tendency 
of the traditional systems, it would tell us, whether of the 
idealistic or of the materialistic school has always been to 
find this unity either in abstract mind or in abstract matter. 
But recent criticism of intellectualistic methods rests funda- 
mentally on the assertion that the living personality is a 
wider entity than the intellect which is one of its instruments, 
and that the self-conscious life of a person does provide a 
sort of knowledge which the intellect cannot either prove or 
deny. Itis affirmed therefore that the activity which abstracts 
is more real than the abstractions whether of mind or matter 
which it makes; and the tables are thus turned on the 
traditional logic both of materialism and absolutism. Once 
this point of view is adopted, it is clear that the nature of the 
unity which the metaphysician must seek to establish has 
undergone a very considerable modification. 

Prof. Bergson’s Creative Evolution is perhaps the first 
serious attempt to construct a metaphysic which shall em- 
ploy to the full this new method in philosophic thought. 
Any such endeavour must obviously be faced with a peculiar 
difficulty in relating the individual to the universal, and it 
is interesting to examine what means Prof. Bergson would 
use to deal with this problem. His philosophy starts with 
the affirmation of individual freedom. His criticism of 
determinism and its psychology ascribes a real undetermined 
activity to the human mind. But Prof. Bergson is em- 
phatically not a thoroughgoing individualist. Though its 
method is novel, the aim of his metaphysic like that of its 
predecessors is to establish an underlying unifying principle 
beneath the particular manifestations of life. Only, true to 
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his great conviction of the inadequacy of intellectual abstrac- 
tions, he tries to find this unity not in any static or formal 
identity which transcends differences, but in a dynamic 
actual force which works through them. All life, he tells 
us again and again, is one. The one dan vital runs through 
all the divergent lines of evolution, though the one current 
splits up ever more and more and its various branches separate 
ever more widely from each other as it advances. In spite 
however of the widest divergence of the three main channels 
into which the stream has divided (the channel of automatism 
developed in plants, the channel of instinct in insects, the 
channel of intelligence in man), the facts of science can prove 
a parallelism of development along various lines of evolution 
which cannot be accounted for by the operation of any 
mechanical causes such as those of natural selection and 
adaptation. These facts of observation, combined with the 
deepest intuitions of our conscious life, reveal a real activity, 
one yet undetermined, trying to realise itself by diverging 
efforts and different instruments, and so dissipating itself 
along the paths of an age-long journey of which the goal, if 
goal there be, is utterly unforeseen. 

6 paxpos KavaptOpnros xpovos 

Kouk €or deAmrov ovdev. 


The vision is not lacking in a certain cosmic magnificence. 
But however far scepticism of intellectual criteria may 
proceed, an appeal to intuition must not be used as an escape 
from criticism. The vicious bias of the intellect in favour 
of what is clear-cut must not be made an excuse for offering 
what is only vague. When it is judged by tne ordinary 
methods of critical philosophy Prof. Bergson’s vision presents 
at first sight a strange discrepancy in its treatment of in- 
dividual value. On the one hand we have the fundamental 
assertions of the freedom of the will in the individual, and 
that the effect of life upon matter is in a real sense to 
individualise it into organised bodies.!_ And on the other hand 
we find a number of metaphors and quasi-metaphors which 
distinctly suggest that the individual and separate sources 
of action are in a measure illusions which only find their 
reality in the one universal activity of life itself. We may 
instance the metaphors representing life as an ocean and as 
a super-man to which we shall return later. Still more often 
again the individual activity is mysteriously represented as 
the means of the transmission of the universal, whereas 


1 Cf. Creative Evolution, p. 13 sqq. 
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sometimes it is said to run counter to it. Thuson p. 243 
we read that “‘life can progress only by means of the living 
which are its depositaries”’: whereas on p. 53 we had been 
told ‘‘ each species, each individual, even retains only a certain 
impetus from the universal vital impulsion and tends to use 
this energy in its own interest ;” and on p. 14 individuation 
and reproduction are said to be hostile tendencies. What 
then apart from metaphor is the relation of the cosmic impulse 
to the individual freedom, of the universal life to its particular 
manifestations? Neither materialist nor absolutist finds 
much difficulty in giving an intelligible, if unsatisfactory, 
account of the relation of his universal to the particular. 
Both frankly sacrifice the latter to the former. The materialist 
tends to find more and more that the apparent divisions and 
discontinuities of matter are arbitrarily fixed and unreal, and 
that the final reality is a kind of mechanical energy to which 
all things may be reduced. The absolutist, at any rate if 
Prof. Bergson’s criticism of the intellect be sound, must 
follow what is up to a point much the same process. Starting 
from particular minds he tends to break down the barriers 
between them, and to conceive his ultimate as some universal 
Mind which transcends and includes alk oppositions in an 
eternal Being. The essential similarity between the two 
methods of reasoning lies in the fact that both try to find 
an ultimate identity inclusive of all reality, the datum of 
reality being first conceived as a plurality of static objects, 
whether mental or material, inter-connected by relations. 
Both, it might be said from the point ot view of Bergsonian 
criticism, are fundamentally in search of a transobjective 
identity. This is the whole alleged vice of the intellectual 
method, which, just because it involves the arresting and 
analysing of reality as permanent object, cannot but ignore or 
make nonsense of activity and change. But the moment we 
try to follow Prof. Bergson and start from activity, we are 
confronted with the fact that activity is essentially of the 
subject. We may indeed perceive motion and change in 
objects, though only as relative to rest and identity. But 
an activity we cannot perceive or even represent to our minds 
as an object. Our knowledge of activity is our experience 
of ourselves as conscious subjects and we can only infer its 
presence in the external world. Hence, since to analyse 
reality we must regard it as object, the inevitable determinism 
of logic and science. But hence also a difficulty for Prof. 
Bergson. The activity from which he started must be of the 
individual subject. How then can it be universalised? He 
has discarded the traditional method which looks on reality 
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as made up of objects and their relations. Therefore no 
transobjective identity however conceived will help him. 
The unity he seeks is that of a trans-subjective activity. This 
is the reason why, when he wishes his readers to realise the 
nature of the vital impulse, he appeals to the deep inward 
intuitions of their self-conscious life. 

Before however we proceed further, the question may be 
raised whether in some ways Prof. Bergson’s own language 
does not tend to confuse the issue. He is continually using 
almost interchangeably, without any attempt to define their 
relations to each other, the terms motion, change, and activity, 
apparently for the not very good reason that the intellect can- 
not grasp any of them. This vagueness tends to obscure im- 
portant distinctions. It is at any rate fairly obvious that all 
movement in space involves (1) a thing to move which must it- 
self maintain a certain internal identity and fixity, and (2) a re- 
latively static environment of some kind in relation to which 
the movement takes place. Even the movements of the 
heavenly bodies must be conceived as taking place in relation 
to some kind of fixed environment, and to talk of a moving 
universe is strictly speaking nonsense. 

Again, since the days of Plato philosophy has been familiar 
with the proof that absolute change is impossible, because 
change in order to have any meaning must always be relative 
to the identity of the thing changing. The nature of the 
relation between movement and change however is not so 
clear, and it is hard to see that any new suggestion of the 
ultimate reality of flux is conveyed by Prof. Bergson’s de- 
monstration that the intellect is unable to grasp the process 
of motion. Whether or not the plausibility of Zeno’s famous 
paradox is due to the inability of the intellect to grasp the 
continuity of the arrow’s flight, the arrow in order to fly 
must maintain a fixed identity in space separate and dis- 
continuous from its environment. In abstract terms then it 
may be said that motion is change in the spatial relations of 
objects and as such excludes change in the objects themselves. 
Hence the incapacity of the intellect to grasp the process of 
movement not only fails to prove that movement is in any 
sense more real than its opposite, but also, since movement 
is only a special kind of change excluding other kinds, leaves 
the problem of change in general practically untouched. _ 

Turning next to the relation of change and activity, a vital 
distinction must be remarked between change in inanimate 
and in animate objects. In the case of an inanimate object 
amere quantitative difference of outline is sufficient to destroy 
its individual identity, the reason being that that identity 
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consisted simply in the outlines or spatial determinations 
of that object presented to our senses. When therefore we 
realise that these outlines are always changing more or less, 
we come to the conclusion that the identity of the object 
is only an abstraction and even a figment of our minds; and 
if we reflect still further we see moreover that in so far as we 
destroy identity in things we destroy change also as its 
correlative. 

But with animate objects the case is quite different. Their 
individual identity does not depend on identity of outline 
presented to the senses. Nothing could be more different 
in outline than a moth from a caterpillar or an oak from an 
acorn. Yet in the caterpillar and the moth, in the acorn and 
the oak, we find a real identity, although their outlines are 
more obviously in a state of continual change than those of a 
stone or an ink-pot. And for this fact only one reason can 
be assigned. The identity consists in some form of subjective 
vital activity which we attribute to the animate object. It is 
this activity which makes real together identity and change 
which in inanimate objects seem like mere abstractions 
and figments. When I say, ‘“‘The rock crumbles,” both 
identity and change are abstractions, because I have no idea 
of what the rock, as itself, is: as it crumbles it fades gradually 
away into “no rock,” and yet nothing is dead and there is 
no break in the matter which constitutes both the rock and 
its environment. When I say, “The tree grows,” identity 
and change are real in so far as the vital activity which is 
their source separates the tree into a real individual. Now 
Prof. Bergson clearly lays stress on the superior individuality 
of the living body over the inanimate object. He even goes 
so far as to assert that it would be wrong to compare the 
living body to an object at all. ‘‘ Should we wish,” he says 
(p. 16), ‘‘to find a term of comparison in the inorganic world, 
it is not to any determinate material object but much rather 
to the totality of a material universe that we ought to compare 
the hving organism.” But in laying the whole stress of the 
contrast between animate individual and inanimate object on 
the difference between organised body and unorganised matter 
he loses sight of the more vital distinction to which the same 
contrast points, the distinction between activity and mere 
change or flux. Change and identity in objects are equally 
relativities and abstractions, meaningless when treated as 
ultimate realities. Change and identity are realised together 
in the conscious personal activity of a subject; and it is 
only so far as we postulate something of the same kind, 
though in infinitely lower degree, in the tree or the ameeba, 
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that its individuality and life become intelligible to us, 
Activity in subjects, not change in objects, is the reality of 
life. It is a trans-subjective activity alone which can give 
to life an essential unity. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that the reality of this 
difficulty has been obscured in Prof. Bergson’s own thought 
by his tendency to speak loosely of activity and life in terms 
of movement and change. This confusion, if such it may be 
called, has unduly simplified his metaphysical task. It enables 
him to evade the problem of unifying and universalising the 
subjectively realised and individual activities from which 
he must start by speaking vaguely of the whole of life and 
indeed of the whole of reality as a movement. Now move- 
ment and change considered as belonging to objects are 
clearly abstractions correlative to their opposites, and when 
as felt in consciousness they are given a non-spatial signifi- 
cance, they are then mere aspects or products of individual 
activity, in which identity and change are together realised, 
Hence to talk of the whole of life as movement or change 
without carefully examining the limits and application of the 
metaphor is a mere figure of speech which cannot carry more 
than a poetic significance. 

Leaving out of account, then, generalities about the ultimate 
reality of change and movement, let us ask in what sense 
Prof. Bergson regards all the various individual activities 
of life as one, and by what arguments he seeks to establish 
this unity. The first main argument on which he relies is 
drawn from the fact of evolution. He notices striking 
similarities in the developments of life along diverging lines. 
Neither the developments themselves, he argues at length, 
nor their similarity can be accounted for by the operation of 
purely mechanical causes, such as those of natural selection 
and adaptation toenvironment. The only possible hypothesis, 
therefore, is that the developments and their similarity are 
the products of a real activity which is fundamentally one. 
But the different lines of evolution tend to diverge more and 
more, and the future is unpredictable. Hence the unity is 
behind, not in front. It is the unity of the original impulse 
which started alllife upon its course. ‘‘ Harmony,” we are 
told, ‘‘is behind us rather than before. It is due to an 
identity of impulsion, not to a common aspiration” (p. 54). 
The phrase, ‘original impetus of life,” occurs on p. 92, and 
on p. 268 the impetus is said to have been given “ once for 
all”. Let us ask ourselves carefully what is the precise 
meaning of the highly elusive identity thus established. 
The unity of life is the unity of its original impulse or élan. 
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This is really a metaphor and it is one which is singularly 
difficult of precise application. 

(1) I may in the first place think of the impulse I can 
impart to a material body, eg. a stone, when I throw it 
through the air. If I throw several stones simultaneously 
the similarities and divergencies of their motion will be 
accounted for by the unity of the impulse which started them. 
Obviously however this simile will not help us in the present 
case. A case of inert matter acted on by a living activity 
external to it is radically different from a case in which living 
activity is both the agent and the thing acted on. The 
resemblances in the motion of the stones are only reduced 
to an original unity just in so far as it is asserted that the 
stones are not themselves active at all but are determined by 
an external force. But ex vi definitionis the resemblances 
between the particular activities cannot be thus explained ; 
for life is that which is not determined by external forces. 
Spontaneous activity implies a subjectivity, and must not be 
confused with the motion of objects. To take Prof. Bergson’s 
account of the unity of life in this sense must destroy the 
spontaneity which he affirms to be life’s essence. And in 
fact Prof. Bergson has carefully guarded himself against such 
misinterpretation. 

(2) We must then think rather of the way in which my 
activity may impart an impulse to various other activities 
which in turn impel others so that in a sense my activity 
goes for ever outward in widening circles. The various 
activities are ever more and more remotely affected by mine, 
yet all may be said in a sense to have in it an original unity. 
This is the kind of interpretation Prof. Bergson suggests 
when he admits (p. 271) that the term ‘‘impetus”’ is only a 
physical metaphor and that lifeis in reality of the psychological 
order. The illustration rests on a fact of everyday experience 
which is a commonplace with the poet and the preacher. 
Unfortunately it only means here a change of simile which 
does nothing to solve the present difficulty. For all the 

- activities of which it speaks are individual. On this showing, 
then, the original impulse of life becomes simply another 
individualised activity added to all the others, the resemblances 
and developments of which it is somehow supposed to 
explain. But just because it is only an addition to their 
number it cannot do so; for what Prof. Bergson professes 
to discover in it is the unity underlying the very plurality 
and differentiation of individuals. It is vain to urge (as on 
p. 271) that ‘‘it is of the essence of the psychical to enfold a 
confused plurality of interpenetrating terms”; for so far as 
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our experience goes, this is characteristic only of the individual 
mind and tells us nothing of the nature of a universal psychic 
life enfolding the individuals. This second simile, then, 
while it enables us to retain the spontaneity of individuals 
gives us no account at all of their unity. 

(3) Probably our mistake so far has lain in trying to regard 
the original impulse as separate from and external to the 
individualised activities of which it is the source. Possibly 
all Prof. Bergson means by his doctrine of an original unity 
is the observed fact that, as the streams of evolution are traced 
backwards, differentiation becomes less and less marked, in- 
dividuality less and less defined, until when the process reaches 
its logical conclusion the origin of life is found in a single 
primitive impetus acting upon matter. But the objection to 
this third attempt at exegesis is that it fails to explain any- 
thing. For it is obvious that as vital activities are traced 
farther and farther back towards their source they lose more 
and more all special characteristics. As they become more and 
more one, they become more and more a bare principle of 
inexplicable spontaneity in matter. When therefore the con- 
clusion is reached the original impetus is seen to be quite 
characterless. Itis called an dan because it is nothing more. 
It is called one because it is not nought. Now to discuss 
whether such an impetus (if the word ‘‘ such” may be used of 
that which has no specific quality) has or had any real exist- 
ence is clearly superfluous and beside the point. For obviously 
such a bare form of spontaneity can do nothing to explain 
particular resemblances in the behaviour of different individ- 
ualised activities. Spontaneity itself cannot possibly make 
different activities act in the same way. 

To put the argument shortly. Resemblances between 
particular activities can only be explained by reference to 
one original activity if that activity has some character. 
But characteristics are all, relatively at least, individual, in 
the sense that they all belong to special forms of life. Hence 
the original activity must also be a special form of life. 
But then it cannot be the unity underlying special forms. 

The hypothesis, then, of one original vital impulse is quite 
incapable of fulfilling the purposes of explanation for which 
it was formulated. No doubt Prof. Bergson sees that to call 
the unity strictly original can never be satisfactory. For it 
is only postulated to account for derivative resemblances and 
developments, and a unity which manifests itself in derivatives 
cannot be merely original except in a purely logical and formal 
sense. So'he speaks clearly of the impetus being “ sustained 
right along the lines of evolution into which it gets divided 
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(p. 92). But even when we take full account of the modi- 
fication thus introduced into the originality of the impulse 
which unifies life, the only result is a vague impression of a 
substratum of unity permeating the whole stream of indi- 
viduals, but found in greater purity the nearer we ascend 
tothe source. It is undoubtedly the idea of such a substratum 
that Prof. Bergson’s language often suggests, e.g. when he 
speaks of the original impetus ‘‘ passing from one generation 
of germs to the following generation of germs through the 
developed organisms which bridge the interval between 
the generations” (p. 92). A complete physical illustration 
is presented by Weissmann’s hypothesis of the continuity 
of germ-plasm. But unfortunately Prof. Bergson’s whole 
philosophic attitude makes this conception in his case almost 
unintelligible. The unity is not a substance or essence but 
an activity. How then can an activity which, as far as our 
experience goes, 1s only realised subjectively as individual 
and discontinuous be in any sense represented as a universal 
substratum of identity? To call life a ‘visible current’”’ 
(p. 27) is in this connexion only a darkening of counsel. 
Nor can we evade the difficulty (as Prof. Bergson might seem 
at times to suggest) by finding the unity of individualised 
activities in the bare principle of spontaneity itself. For 
not only is this an abstraction, but it is manifestly futile as an 
explanation of likeness, however reasonably it might account 
for difference. The conception of an élan at once individual 
and universal, at once original and sustained, at once dis- 
continuous and immanent, causing at once divergence and 
likeness, a characterless spontaneity itself, yet determining 
the character of spontaneities, is surely a feat of mental 
gymnastics which even the least intellectual of minds might 
well find difficult to follow. 

But the argument from the facts of evolution is of course 
by no means the only, or even the chief, proof by which Prof. 
Bergson seeks to establish his theory of the unity of life. 
In dealing with activities which can only be realised in the 
conscious life of a subject, it is only reasonable that the 
external methods of science should be regarded as ancillary 
to the internal method of intuition. There is no need to 
discuss here the nature of intuition itself or the possibility 
of criticising the validity of its somewhat oracular deliverances. 
It will be enough to notice a subtle change which seems to 
come over Prof. Bergson’s conception of the unity of life 
when he adopts the intuitional rather than the scientific 
pont of view. ‘‘ Philosophy,” he declares (p. 202) when he 
quits scientific discussion to sketch the method of metaphysic, 
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‘‘can only be an effort to dissolve again into the whole.” 
Surely a passage like this suggests a very different idea of 
unity from that described on p. 83: ‘each species, each 
individual even retains only a certain impetus from the 
universal vital impulsion and tends to use this energy in its 
own interests”. In this latter the individual is an active force 
external to and even opposing the universal, which in spite of 
any attempt to avoid the implication becomes dangerously 
like a common and unchanging substratum of essence. In 
the former case the universal activity has become “the 
whole,” and the individual seems to appear only on its surface 
practically as a sort of epiphenomenon possessing as it were 
a kind of bastard freedom, the only philosophic exercise of 
which is suicide. In the one case the universal is a common 
datum on which the individual works. In the other it be- 
comes a sort of superconsciousness into which the individuals 
are compounded. In the one case the unity tends to be original. 
In the other it tends to be final. Of these two contrasted points 
of view Prof. Bergson seems to effect no real synthesis. Rather 
he continually seems to halt and oscillate between them. 
“ Life,” he says, ‘can progress only by means of the living 
which are its depositaries ” (p. 243). Again, “ we shut our eyes 
to the unity of the impulse which passing through generations 
links individuals with individuals and makes of the whole 
series of the living one immense wave overflowing matter”. 
(p. 263). Yet again, “It is as if a vague and formless being 
whom we may call as we will man or superman had sought to 
realise himself and had succeeded only by abandoning a part 
of himself on the way” (p. 248). ‘Vague and formless” is 
perhaps a more exact description than Prof. Bergson himself 
would care to admit. To return to our starting-point, how 
can we conceive a universal trans-subjective activity, an 
activity which can in a sense explain and embrace the in- 
dividual subject without destroying the reality of its freedom ? 
That is the problem, and thereof Prof. Bergson does not really 
attempt a solution. Instead he offers the reader a series of 
metaphors, generally concerned with wind, water or explosives, 
ignoring the fact that the whole question hinges upon their 
application. Otherwise he contents himself as in a passage 
already quoted with appealing somewhat vaguely to the 
analogy of our individual consciousness. But this is beside 
the point. For the problem is not one of the relations of 
individuals to each other, nor of the inter-relations of the 
component parts of an individual consciousness, but of the 
relations to individuality of a universal life. 
Let us in conclusion try to define some of the conditions 
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on which alone a metaphysic of real activity can become 
intelligible. 

(1) Assuming the standpoint of the Bergsonian criticism 
no activity can ever, as he rightly insists, be apprehended 
by any process of intellectual analysis. Reality to be analysed 
by the intellect must be arrested and considered as object. 
This is the essence of Prof. Bergson’s contention that the 
intellect is suited only for operating upon matter. Activity 
cannot ever belong to the analysed object as such but only 
to the analysing subjects. In other words the intellect can 
only deal with the determined and never with the determinator, 
though a determinator is ultimately involved by the idea of 
determination, as the Greeks saw when they personified 
’Avayxy. This is why the idea of cause, which involves the 
whole process of determination, is found by strict logic to be 
meaningless, and can only be realised by reference to the 
causation experienced in himself by a conscious agent. 

Perhaps it may here be suggested in passing that Prof. 
Bergson’s description of matter as “‘ necessity itself’’ is vague 
and misleading. The idea of necessity is an abstraction 
which to be realised involves a necessitator and a necessitated. 
Now if life be typical of that which is active and determining, 
matter is typical of that which is passive and determined ; 
and this relation seems somehow analogous to that of subject 
and object. Just as life as such is never conceived strictly as 
object and as determined except by being in thought somehow 
materialised, so matter is never conceived as subject and as 
active except by being in thought somehow vitalised. ‘True, 
a mutual transference between life and matter of the terms 
proper to each is continually necessitated by common speech 
and thought; and yet this process of metathesis when re- 
flected on is felt in a sense to involve a metaphor, though 
undoubtedly it expresses a reality. Here lies another problem 
which a too easy use of physical metaphor tends to obscure. 
Surely the relations and inter-relations of the opposed cate- 
gories of life and matter, active and passive, subject and object, 
demand more attention than Prof. Bergson has been able yet 
to bestow onthem. Unfortunately his own attempt to relate 
lifeand matter as inverse directions of the same movement 
seems unintelligible without some discussion of the nature of 
movement and its relation to activity. 

To return however from this digression, it may at any rate 
be affirmed that a universal activity can only be apprehended 
by an intuition similar to that by which we either feel im- 
mediately in ourselves or infer in others the reality of 
individual activities. 
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(2) The universal activity must be supra-personal. A peculiar 
difficulty in conceiving a universal activity lies in the subtle 
danger that, just when we think we have succeeded, our 
universal may turn out to be no more than a hypostasised 
aspect of the individual which it therefore cannot possibly 
embrace. Whether we call our universal a Will, an Intellect, 
an Energy or an Elan, it becomes clear on reflection that it 
is only an abstracted aspect of our whole personal activity, and 
we do not make it any the more able to embrace that activity 
by extending it through all space and time, or even by writing 
it with a capital letter. And how deep does this habit of 
partial projection of personality extend? It has already been 
suggested that the very idea of change has no more than the 
relative significance of an abstraction until it is realised in the 
personal activity of conscious subjects. The same appears to 
be true of causality which admittedly becomes meaningless 
when supposed to exist objectively in material phenomena. 
How far might similar reasoning be applied even to the idea 
of negation? Prof. Bergson spends much skill in arguing 
(p. 287 sqq.) that the so-called idea of annihilation only means 
the substitution of one thing for another, and in the case of 
material objects he seems to prove his point. But when we 
come to our own consciousness the case is different. J have 
completely lost consciousness for a time. Certainly I cannot 
know or affirm it till consciousness is regained. But then 
nothing can persuade me that there has not been a real gap to 
which no notion of substitution bears any relation. And 
surely we can all conceive that in an absolute sense jy Tore 
ovK Or take the negative proposition. ‘‘ Negation,” 
says Prof. Bergson, ‘“‘is only affirmation in the second degree ” 
(p. 8303). When, he argues, I make the statement “ the table 
is not white,” I am warning you or myself that a hypothetical 
judgment affirming the table’s whiteness is about to be 
replaced by another affirmation. True, but take a judgment 
negating my activity, “‘I cannot find my spectacles”. What 
are the two implied affirmations? And do I not experience 
a real negation here? And if negation is only realised 
by reference to my activity experienced as limited, how 
far is every use of an active verb a metaphor from my 
activity experienced as effective? The more we follow this 
line of thought the more it seems that the unity and harmony 
of life exist not in its original germ but in its final product, 
not in the objectivity of a movement but in the subjectivity 
of a person. At least we may conclude that which claims 
to embrace the personal must be more and not less than 
personal itself. And it must always be remembered that 
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when we are dealing with persons and subjects the terms 
“more” and ‘‘less” have nothing to do with objective 
extension through space and time. 

(3) A universal activity must be other than the mere 
aggregate of individual activities. It is obvious that activities 
cannot be compounded into a whole like drops of water. To 
say that the universal activity is the aggregate of individuals 
is to say exactly nothing; for the whole difficulty consists in 
understanding how and in what sense activities can be 
summed. If on the other hand the unifying principle is 
merely a common factor in all, we return to the idea of a 
substratum, to which, as we have seen, it is equally hard to 
attach a meaning in this connexion. 

(4) The universal activity must in a sense be timeless, #.e. 
it must transcend what Prof. Bergson calls real duration. 
This real time is a medium of absolute change in which the 
absolutely new is continually coming to birth. It is then 
pertinent to ask in what sense can a real unity run through 
it? How can life of which it is the stuff bereally one? To 
this question Prof. Bergson himself does not supply a clear 
and direct answer. To say that the unity is change itself 
does not appear to mean anything. We have however already 
suggested that change and identity are only realised together 
and in individual life. Can we say then that life as a whole 
is one through the change of real duration in the same sense 
that the individual is one? Is not this again to beg the 
whole question by speaking of the universal in terms of 
individual? To this it may be replied that, as Prof. Bergson 
points out, individuality is only a matter of degree and 
development. As we look back up the stream of evolution 
individual distinctions seem to fade away and yet we find life. 
Consequently unity through the change of duration belongs 
not only to life as individual but to life itself of which 
individuality is but a development. But it is just this kind 
of reasoning which supplies the main objection to Prof. 
Bergson’s theory of evolution. It ignores the fact that only 
in the self-consciousness of the individual is life experienced 
and apprehended as an activity, a unity in change, an 
identity in difference, in short as an ultimate reality. The 
life out of which this individuality is supposed to have 
developed is really only an 2, an inexplicable principle of 
spontaneity in matter looked at externally and consequently 
Inapprehensible, since spontaneity can only be grasped as 
teal in individual consciousness and is only really significant 
In connexion with that personal whole. If then ‘‘we must 
no longer speak of life in general as an abstraction or as a 
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mere heading under which all living beings are inscribed” 
(p. 27), the universal must embrace and not negate the 
complete individual distinction which is at once the highest 
and latest development of evolution and the only means 
by which we realise the idea of life at all. Hence the unity 
of life if it exists as anything more than an abstraction 
of individual thought is seen to be final quite as much as 
original; which is to affirm its transcendence of real duration. 

Now it is a perfectly true criticism of the foregoing re- 
marks that, though they are to some extent positive in form, 
they are altogether negative in content. They do not help 
us at all to conceive a universal activity acting through the 
subjectivity of individuals without destroying their freedom. 
It may be that their effect is only to make nonsense of the 
whole problem considered from this point of view. Or 
possibly again, as the late William James might have held, 
they point to some form of supra-normal experience as the 
only method of overcoming the difficulty. The purpose 
however of this rambling discussion will have been achieved, 
if it serves to point out and define a certain vagueness and 
confusion in Prof. Bergson’s whole conception of universal 
life and of its relation to the individual. If the vice of most 
metaphysical unities is their abstractness, and if the new 
method is to be based on the exaltation of the whole personal 
activity over the abstractions which it makes and the 
instruments which it employs, let us at any rate think out 
quite clearly how deep that principle of abstraction goes into 
all our thought. We shall not then content ourselves with 
hypostasising an impetus or a spring which is no less an 
abstraction because it happens to be derived from the active 
as opposed to the cognitive aspect of our personality. Above 
all things let us beware of bridging the gulf that lies between 
individual and universal activity with the flimsy thread of 
physical metaphor. Otherwise the new metaphysic may 
turn out to be worth no more than the old yet ever fresh 
discovery of Strepsiades— 
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IV.—WILLIAM JAMES AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 
By Howarp V. Knox. 


As a philosopher, William James was singularly fortunate in 
the matter of education. He was brought up in close famili- 
arity with the concrete sciences of physiology, biology and 
medicine, and under the eye of a naturalist of genius, Agassiz. 
And like Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Mill, Spencer, 
to mention only English writers, he was never taught any 
philosophy academically. He sometimes said that the first 
philosophical lectures at which he was present were those he 
was himself called upon to give as a professor at Harvard. 
As seems only natural in the son of a Swedenborgian writer, 
and in the brother of Henry James, the novelist, he was clearly 
impelled by his personal bent to the study of life and mind. 
After what was perhaps not altogether a false start as an 
artist, he began the approach to his manifest destiny through 
the portals of the Medical School at Harvard. With Harvard 
he remained identified until his retirement in 1907—up to 
within three years, that is, of his death on the 26th August, 
1910, at the age of sixty-eight. As a student of medicine he 
was naturally drawn to physiology. As a physiologist his 
interest centred in the functioning of the brain and nervous 
system ; and he was thus brought face to face with the bio- 
logical fact that the brain is not merely an organ for the 
registration of sensations, nor even for ‘disinterested’ in- 
tellectual construction, but is, quite specifically, an organ of 
reaction upon stimulation, i.e. an instrument of action. His 
dissatisfaction, on the other hand, with the vagueness and in- 
consistency of the materialistic theorising in regard to that 
fact, drove him to a closer study of the nature of experience 
as seen from within. And so he woke one day to find him- 
self a devoted student of the human mind, with that fresh- 
ness and lucidity of vision which comes alone to the man 
who is permitted to follow his soul’s affinities whithersoever 
they lead him, and is not wearied and staled by having to 
wade through a traditional syllabus carefully adjusted to the 
interest of examiners. 
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The demon of logical Folgerichtigkeit, backed by superficial 
appearances, will here insist on noting that from psychology 
James was led on to philosophy. But it would be truer to 
say that he remained a psychologist at heart, and that it was 
precisely his psychologic insight that enabled him to discern 
the personal sources of the big philosophical antitheses, 
James’s fidelity, therefore, to what may sub specie eternitatis 
be reputed so trivial a thing as the human soul and its 
destinies, need not necessarily be construed as a philosophical 
limitation. It can, in fact, be so construed only if the dis- 
tinction between psychology on the one hand, and logic and 
metaphysics on the other, be taken so absolutely as is the 
fashion more especially with ‘ idealistic’ writers. But what 
has strangely escaped the notice of such writers is, that the 
assertion of this distinction as irreducible and absolute is 
really a confession—a confession, namely, of total inability to 
establish any intelligible relation whatsoever between the 
Absolute and the human individual. It would not be correct 
to say that the distinction, so taken, is responsible for the 
absolutist fiasco: it is that fiasco.' For here, at least, it is 
true that there is nothing in the end but what was in the . 
beginning. 

James himself does not argue this question dialectically : 
such was not his way. But the Principles of Psychology show 
on every page how, for the psychologist, the abstract distinc- 
tion between psychology and philosophy begins to fade in 
the light of concrete investigation; while the incidental 
criticisms of current philosophical doctrines perpetually sug- 
gest that for the metaphysician the only choice is between 


! This has been, in principle, more fully shown in my articles on “Green’s 
Refutation of Empiricism” in Minn, January, 1900, N.S., No. 33, and on 
‘* Pragmatism: the Evolution of Truth” in the Quarterly Review, April, 
1909, No.419. In Green’s case the fiasco takes the shape of asserting the im- 
possibility of ‘comprehending in a single conception’ what are nevertheless 
pontifically declared to be two ‘aspects’ of one and the same consciousness. 
But in every defence of Absolute Idealism the final impasse is essentially 
the same. And in every case the impasse is simply the final bringing to 
confused consciousness of a diremption inherent in the ‘ philosophy of 
identity’ from the beginning. ‘There are, however, several possible 
ways of developing Absolute Idealism, which would place it beyond the 
reach of this criticism, and which should offer no special difficulty to any- 
one who has received a sound Hegelian education. Why not explain, for 
instance, that things which have nothing else in common must of neces- 
sity share the identical difference which appears to divide them ; that the 
greater the diversity, the more fundamental must be the underlying 
unity ; that Absolute Difference is therefore the supreme type of Identity ; 
and that thus the profounder meaning of the Law of Identity is, that A 
is never so truly itself as when it wears the outward form of some other 
letter of the alphabet ? 
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good psychology and bad psychology. Of especial import- 
ance in this connexion is James’s exposure of the dependence 
of Kantism, whether in its original form or in its English 
yersions, on the psychological atomism of Hume.’ And 
even where, as in the Objective Idealism of Green, the psy- 
chology has gone so very bad as to be hardly recognisable as 
such, we are made to feel, as we read James’s good-tempered 
criticism,” that it is just the remnant of subjectivism, which 
such pathetic efforts are made to eliminate, that enables the 
‘system,’ however perversely, to retain a spectral after-glow 
of meaning. It is just this, we perceive, that allows us to 
regard the meaning as logically confused instead of as psy- 
chologically non-existent—as in moments of exasperation 
one is tempted to declare. 

The Principles of Psychology, then, are of profound philo- 
sophical importance, if only because the perusal thereof 
raises doubts as to the superhuman origin and eternal validity 
of the traditional borders and inveterate antagonisms between 
the various philosophical disciplines. James, being more 
interested in discovery than in definition, was not to be de- 
terred from pursuing various vital questions simply because 
they were ruled out a priori by such formal and arbitrary 
distinctions as_ those between logic and psychology, or be- 
tween logic and ethics. 

It is precisely on the border-line between reputedly differ- 
ent sciences that the most interesting and fruitful discoveries 
are to be made. And the philosophic sciences, more than 
any others, were sorely in need of cross-fertilisation to renew 
their vitality. These particular distinctions can claim no 
special exemption from the supreme law that distinctions 
can retain logical significance only by proving their utility 
in concrete inquiry. This general principle knocks the 
bottom out of Formal Logic iiberhawpt, as completely as the 
particular application here suggested knocks the bottom out 
of Absolutism. And that is why Absolutism is, in its true in- 
wardness, not Formal Logic gone mad, but Formal Logic 
with its madness made plain. 

But over and above this general significance of the Prin- 
ciples, it is to be noted that all James's later writings simply 
enforce the underlying philosophy, and expand the overt 
teaching, of that great work—though with a curious lack of 
express references. To show in detail how James’s philosophy 
is foreshadowed, and in all essentials pre-formed, in the Prin- 
ciples, would lead us too far afield for the purposes of this 
1 Principles of Psychology, i., 360-370. 
2p. cit., i., 366-370, and ii., 9-11. 
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paper. But a few detached quotations, taken from vol. i, 
alone,' may help to drive home a point which is not even 
yet as fully recognised as it should be. 

“The study of the phenomena of consciousness which we 
shall make throughout the rest of this book will show us that 
consciousness is at all times primarily a selecting agency” (p, 
139)? 

“The moment you bring a consciousness into the midst, 
survival ceases to be a mere hypothesis. No longer is it ‘i 
survival is to occur, then so and so must brain and other 
organs work’. It has now become an imperative decree: 
‘Survival shall occur, and therefore organs must so work’, 
Real ends appear for the first time now upon the world’s stage. 
The conception of consciousness as a purely cognitive form 
of being, which is the pet way of regarding it in many ideal- 
istic schools, modern as well as ancient, is thoroughly anti- 
psychological, as the remainder of this book will show. 
Every actually existing consciousness seems to itself at any 
rate to be a fighter for ends, of which many, but for its pres- 
ence, would not be ends at all. Its powers of cognition are 
mainly subservient to these ends, discerning which facts 
further them and which do not”’ (p. 141). 

Speaking of the Soul: ‘‘ The fact is that one cannot afford 


‘to despise any of these great traditional objects of belief. 


Whether we realise it or not there is always a great drift of 
reasons, positive and negative, towing us in their directions ” 
(p. 181). [This is all the more striking in that it occurs in an 
argument against positing a ‘ substantial’ Soul, for psycho- 
logical purposes. } 

‘‘'The mind, in short, works on the data it receives very 
much as a sculptor works on his block of stone. In a sense 
the statue stood there from eternity. But there were a 
thousand different ones beside it, and the sculptor alone is to 
thank for having extricated this one from the rest. . . . The 
world we feel and live in will be that which our ancestors 
and we, by slowly cumulative strokes of choice, have extri- 
cated out of this, like sculptors, by simply rejecting certain 
portions of the given stuff. ... My world is but one in a 
million alike embedded, alike real to those who may abstract 
them” (pp. 288-289). 

‘The highly important chapters on “The Perception of Reality ” (see 
especially pp. 291-298 and pp. 311-317), ‘“ Reasoning” (especially pp. 
329-336), “ Will” (especially pp. 569.579—on Free Will), and ‘‘ Necessary 
Truths—Effects of Experience ” (especially pp. 624-640, and pp. 661-675), 
are all in vol. ii. But I only aim here at giving samples to show the 
general perspective of the book. 

* Italics as in the original, throughout. 
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“The reason why we do pray .. . is simply that we can- 
not help praying. . .. The impulse to pray is a necessary 
consequence of the fact that whilst the innermost of the em- 
pirical selves of a man is a Self of the social sort, it yet can 
find its only adequate Socius in an ideal world” (p. 316). 

“When we reflect that the turnings of our attention form 
the nucleus of our inner self ; when we see (asin the chapter 
on the Will we shall see) that volition is nothing but atten- 
tion; when we believe that our autonomy in the midst of 
nature depends on our not being pure effect, but a cause .. . 
we must admit that the question whether attention involve 
such a principle of spiritual activity or not is metaphysical 
as well as psychological, and is well worthy of all the pains 
we can bestow on its solution. It is in fact the pivotal 
question of metaphysics, the very hinge on which our picture 
of the world shall swing from materialism, fatalism, monism, 
towards spiritualism, freedom, pluralism—or else the other 
way” (pp. 447-448). 

“The whole feeling of reality, the whole sting and excite- 
ment of our voluntary life, depends on our sense that in it 
things are really being decided from one moment to another, 
and that it is not the dull rattling off of a chain that was 
forged innumerable ages ago. This appearance, which 
makes life and history tingle with such a tragic zest, may not 
be an illusion. As we grant to the advocate of the mechani- 
cal theory that it may be one, so he must grant to us 
that it may xot. And the result is two conceptions of possi- 
bility face to face with no facts definitely enough known to 
stand as arbiter between them... . For the sake of that 
[mechanical] theory we make inductions from phenomena to 
others that are startlingly wnlike them; and we assume that 
a complication which Nature has introduced (the presence of 
feeling and of effort, namely) is not worthy of scientific re- 
cognition at all. Such conduct may conceivably be wise, 
though I doubt it; but scientific, as contrasted with meta- 
physical, it cannot seriously be called” (pp. 453-454). 

“All that a state of mind need do, in order to take cogni- 
zance of a reality, intend it, or be ‘about’ it, is to lead to 
aremoter state of mind which either acts upon the reality 
or resembles it. The only class of thoughts which can with 
any show of plausibility be said to resemble their objects are 
sensations ” (p. 471). 

“Why from Plato and Aristotle downwards, philosophers 
should have vied with each other in scorn of the knowledge 
of the particular, and in adoration of that of the general, is 
hard to understand, seeing that . . . the things of worth are 
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all concretes and singulars. The only value of universal 
characters is that they help us, by reasoning, to know new 
truths about individual things” (pp. 479-480). 

‘The ideal working of the law of compound association, 
were it unmodified by any extraneous influence, would be 
such as to keep the mind in a perpetual treadmill of concrete 
reminiscences from which no detail could be omitted... , 
Let us call this process impartial redintegration. Whether it 
ever occurs in an absolutely complete form is doubtful. We 
all immediately recognise, however, that in some minds there 
is a much greater tendency than in others for the flow of 
thought to take this form. Those insufferably garrulous old 
women, those dry and fanciless beings who spare you no 
detail, however petty, of the facts they are recounting, and 
upon the thread of whose narrative all the irrelevant items 
cluster as pertinaciously as the essential ones, the slaves of 
literal fact, the stumblers over the smallest abrupt step in 
thought, are figures known to all of us. . . . In no revival of 
a past experience are all the items of our thought equally operative 
in determining what the next thought shall be. Always some in- 
gredient is prepotent over the rest. . . . In subjective terms we 
say that the prepotent items are those which appeal most to our 
Interest’ (pp. 569-572). 

Surely it should not have been difficult to recognise that 
the author of such a book as the Principles was no ‘ mere 
psychologist,’ with a happy knack of writing, but a man of 
criginal and fructuous philosophical ideas? Surely it should 
at least have been obvious that a new logical principle—that 
of purpose, selection, relevance—had arisen to challenge the 
age-long supremacy of the Principle of Totality? And did 
not this new principle clearly hold the promise, or threat, of a 
new kind of philosophic synthesis which, by breaking down 
the abstract distinction between ‘ subjective ’ and ‘ objective,’ 
should at last bring together what all previous so-called 
syntheses had thrust apart, namely, Man and Reality? But 
no. So firm a hold had the conventional scheme of classifi- 
cation, separating once and for all psychology from logic 
and metaphysics, on the trained philosophical mind in this 
country, that the philosophical significance of the Principles 
of Psychology seems at first to have been successfully hidden 
by the mere title of the book. Although all the founda- 
tions of James’s pragmatism were laid, and all its methods 
were illustrated, in his Psychology, no one (with the exception 
of Dewey and a few others) looked to it for philosophic in- 
struction. The philosophic world slumbered behind the 
ramparts of a ‘system’ within which Appearance was the 
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sole portion of man, while Reality was reserved to the 
Absolute ; nor dreamed that a foe could approach save by 
the familiar ways. Hence James’s later and more avowedly 
philosophical treatises crashed into the established dogmas 
with the disastrous suddenness of bombs hurled from an 
invading airship. Even now old-fashioned intellectualists 
find it hard to understand that they have been witnessing, 
not sporadic signs and wonders which betoken that the 
Absolute is wroth with its people, but the beginning of a 
new philosophic era. 

Perhaps the most refreshing thing in James’s philosophy is 
his view as to what philosophy itself really is and means. 
His Pragmatism characteristically opens with a quotation 
from Mr. Chesterton, which declares that “the most practical 
and important thing about a man is still his view of the 
universe. . . . We think the question is not whether the 
theory of the cosmos affects matters, but whether in the long 
run anything else affects them.” And James endorses his 
paradox with the explanation: ‘The philosophy which is so 
important in each of us is not a technical matter; it is our 
more or less dumb sense of what life honestly and deeply 
means. It is only partly got from books; it is our individual 
way of just seeing and feeling the total push and pressure of 
the cosmos.”’ 

These words constitute a philosophic Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and a truly Jacobin vindication of the Rights of 
Man; but they challenge the conception of philosophy held 
most sacred by the vast majority of professional philosophers, 
who would deem their subject degraded by any condescension 
to the human motif. These instructors of youth may, to be 
sure, speak in somewhat uncertain tones of the position to be 
assigned to Ethics; but in Logic and Metaphysics they hold, 
with lofty dignity and great positiveness, that our aim is 
purely impersonal and ‘ objective,’ and has nothing to do with 
personal vision or even with the ‘ practical. make-shifts’ of 
human science. Itis because James made this innovation of 
refusing to treat philosophy as an idle pastime, or as ‘ intel- 
lectual gymnastics, and demanded instead that some ra- 
tional connexion should be made out between the ‘ theories’ 
propounded by professional philosophers in the lecture-room 
and the beliefs that human beings actually live by in the 
larger world outside, that he has so scandalised the one class 
and so interested the other. 

But this novel view of the scope of philosophy entails, and 
reflects, a correspondingly radical change of attitude towards 
the facts of psychology—a change of attitude more important 
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than any improvement in specific doctrines. James broke 
entirely new ground by refusing to accept the preliminary 
dilemma, that to wnrderstand the life of the spirit is to reduce 
it either to a system of intellectual categories or to a set of 
mechanical principles. He prefers not to reduce it to alien 
terms at all. He has the temerity to accept conscious life at 
its own valuation—a tertiwm quid which enlightened psy- 
chologists and philosophers had deemed unworthy of serious 
recognition, and which the amicable division of intellectual 
spoils between psychology and philosophy is cleverly de- 
signed to suppress. It was a standpoint contemptuously 
abandoned to the novelist, the religious preacher, and the 
man of affairs. But James’s disconcertingly non-euclidean 
mind boldly challenged the intellectualist axiom, that the 
parallel lines of knowing and doing must never meet. What 
makes his Principles of Psychology as valuable a handbook of 
Ethics as it is of Logic, is that he seems to have grasped from 
the first intuitively’ what he subsequently more explicitly 
urged, that this dualism, immanent both in transcendental 
monism and in Humian empiricism, this fatal cleft between 
man as knower and man as doer, must lead as surely to 
intellectual, as to moral, disaster. In a world where human 
feeling and will have no place save as an unsubstantial iri- 
descent film, human knowledge, too, can aim at nothing 
more significant than at masking the reality within. This is 
the remarkably simple explanation of the apparent paradox, 
that consistent devotion to the ideal of ‘ purely theoretic’ truth 
finally conducts to utter scepticism. 

True it is, that this admission of human values as perva- 
sive of reality completely transforms the world of ‘fact’, 
For the ‘ values’ enter into the ‘facts’ and quietly possess 
them, and no exorcisms of the most transcendental termin- 
ology can eject them. But the transformation is a return to 
human nature. It is the letting in of the familiar light of day, 
to lighten the dark places where our feet are set. Surely it 
compares favourably with that invisible transformation of 
‘fact’ which the Absolute is supposed, for its own supra-con- 
scious enlightenment or amusement, to effect behind our backs. 
Does it not savour both of disingenuousness and defect of 
ingenuity, that idealist critics of James should have thought 
of nothing better than to rake out the discarded notion of 
‘hard fact’ from the obscure rubbish-heap to which they 


1Cf., e.9., op. cit., ii, p. 321: ‘* Will and Belief, in short, meaning a 
certain relation between objects and the Self, are two names for one and 
the same psychological phenomenon. All the questions which arise con- 
cerning one are questions which arise concerning the other.”’ 
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themselves had relegated it, and should seek to use it as a 

stick to beat off the humanist attack withal? The only 
lausible explanation would seem to be that they knew not 
what they did because they knew not what they meant. 

And as with ‘fact,’ so with ‘intellectual satisfaction, which 
Mr. Bradley and Mr. Joachim have so elaborately shown is 
the very thing Intellectualism is powerless to yield. The 
chief burden of our complaint against Intellectualism, as re- 
presented by such writers as these, is the failure to give any 
coherent account of what is meant by ‘ intellectual satisfac- 
tion’. For they seem to hold (a) that Truth is for us that 
which satisfies our intellect ; (6) that Reality, as such, is 
nevertheless indifferent to any satisfaction we as individuals 
may feel; (c) that these two propositions are mutually ex- 
planatory, and indeed identical. 

This ghostly bogey, then, of ‘ pure intellectual satisfaction, 
which turns out to be as brainless as it is obviously and de- 
signedly bloodless, need no longer deter us from that other 
way of epistemological advance which James took in The 
Will to Believe. He pointed out that our emotional nature 
does in fact function as a guide to, and constituent of, what 
we hail as a ‘truth,’ and that, with the proper precautions, 
it need not always lead us into error. For as physical 
science long ago found out when, after long wanderings in 
the desert of a priort dogmatism, it accepted the risks involved 
in the ‘ deceitfulness of the senses,’ and persevered in the 
path of experiment, only what leads us nowhere will never 
lead us astray. James, in fact, saw that the right to experi- 
ment is no monopoly of natural science—that the field of 
experiment is co-extensive with conscious life. [Experience 
is experimentation; and so James proposes to extend to 
truth iiberhaupt the rights (and risks) of scientific truth. 

From the first some have perversely interpreted this as 
meaning that whatever belief any one may choose to adopt 
is forthwith established as absolutely true. James had from 
the outset made clear the distinction between the (psycho- 
logical) will to believe which he described, and the logical right 
to believe which he based on it, by emphasising the need of 
choosing a ‘live hypothesis’ and of running the risk of error.! 
‘In other words, verification was the hall-mark of truth. But 
even his constant protests, that a belief in order to be true 
must work, did not avail to eradicate the ‘impression’ that 
when he said ‘ work,’ he must mean ‘feel pleasant’. 

This queer misrepresentation instructively illustrates both 
the aloofness of the ‘philosophic’ mind from the spirit of 


1 The Will to Believe, p. 29. 
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scientific investigation, and the obduracy of the intellectualist 
prejudices which James sought to dispel. It betrays the 
philosophical idée fixe that as the only kind of truth worth 
considering is absolute truth, so every new theory of truth 
must needs devise some new infallible self-acting snare in the 
shape of an ‘absolute criterion’ for the capture of that shy 
legendary fowl. But not only was James thus accused of 
widening the conception of truth, in the interests of religious 
dogma, till it lost all meaning, he was also accused of narrow- 
ing it till it was reduced to the trade mark of worldly success 
—an interpretation which at least had the grace to allow that 
experimental testing and the distinction between success and 
failure were essential to his theory. These two interpretations 
have not even been unfailingly discriminated ; but they are 
so incongruous both with James’s text as a whole and with 
each other that they may safely be left by the roadside to 
their mutual destruction. 

Others, again, have imagined that James’s theory of the 
intimate correlation between ‘ theoretic’ and ‘ practical’ truth 
is scepticism naked and unashamed. To which the answer 
is that whether ‘scepticism’ is to be taken as a term of re- 
proach or commendation, depends on whether it teaches 
lessons of despair or of hope, of intellectual death or of in- 
tellectual life. Now there is just one form of scepticism 
which is in the strictest sense deadly. It is that which pro- 
fesses to define truth in the abstract, but adds that God or 
the Absolute alone can know what, in the concrete, is actu- 
ally true. It claims to know just so much of the ‘nature of 
truth’ as is necessary to convince us that truth itself lies for 
ever beyond the grasp of man. That kind of scepticism, as 
Mr. Bradley has himself made plain, is the outcome of ideal- 
ist metaphysic. And that is the kind of scepticism from 
which a humanist view of the nature of truth delivers us. 

And so we resume our peaceful inquiry into what James 
himself really did mean. As we have noted, in place of the 
futile, elusive conception of truth as purely ‘objective’ and 
‘absolute,’ he proposes to adopt and generalise the scientific 
view of truth as that which stands the test of experience.’ 
But verification is never even in its simplest form a matter of 
mere passive receptivity; and it can never be final or ‘ab- 
solute,’ though for practical purposes it may be complete. 
Always it is a question of the comparative success or failure 
of our endeavour to manipulate the data of experience in the 


1 Of. op. cit., ii., pp. 635-638 and 665-669. ‘‘ ‘ Scientific’ conceptions,” 
he says (p- 636), “ must prove their worth by being ‘verified’. This test, 
however, is the cause of their preservation, not that of their production. 
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interests of our vital necessities—necessities more imperious 
than any ‘purely logical’ necessity. The latter can only 
retain a footing as the servant, and not as the master, of the 
former. This manipulation (or ‘mutilation,’ as absolutist 
logic will have it) begins, indeed, with the breaking up of 
the continuous datum of experience into more or less dis- 
tinguishable data. ‘Pure sensation’ and ‘bare fact’ are 
nothing but barefaced methodological fictions—of very 
dubious utility.’ 

But having once repudiated that absolute distinction be- 
tween ‘subjective’ and ‘objective,’ which is the sure road 
to philosophical damnation—having once admitted a ‘sub- 
jective’ (i.e. human) element into the heart of truth—having 
once gone so far, James will not limit that element to matters 
of mere bodily moment. We are not as the beasts that 

erish: perhaps the beasts themselves are not that. James 
invites us to treat our moral and religious aspirations as 
methodologically on a par with scientific categories; as 
hypotheses, that is, concerning the possibilities of moulding 
the future, to be verified by their working. Of course, if we 
have no spiritual needs and aspirations, cadit questio. There 
will then be no ventures of thought to verify. James does 
not pretend to force the moral or religious life on us by 
logical compulsion, any more than he proposes to argue us 
into the satisfaction of our bodily needs, or to compel us to 
desire scientific knowledge. What he does say is that, as the 
will to live is the mainspring of all real knowledge, so the 
kind of life we will to live must determine our ‘theory of 
the cosmos’.* In other words, a theory of the cosmos has no 
real meaning unless it is also a way of life. Faith without 
works is not even faith. And the faith to which he vindi- 
cates our right, is not to be expressed as the negation of 


Principles of Psychology, i., p. 224; ii., pp. 3-9 (‘*The Cognitive 
Function of Sensation”). 

2Cf. Principles of Psychology, ii., 296-298: ‘The fons et origo of all 
reality, whether from the absolute or the practical point of view, is thus 
subjective, is ourselves. As bare logical thinkers, without emotional 
reaction, we give reality to whatever objects we think of, for they are 
teally phenomena, or objects of our passing thought, if nothing more. 
But, as thinkers with emotional reaction, we give what seems to us a still 
higher degree of reality to whatever things we select and emphasize and 


turn to with a will. . . . The world of living realities as contrasted with 
unrealities is thus anchored in the Ego, considered as an active and 
emotional term. . . . Whatever things have intimate and continuous 


connection with my life are things of whose reality I cannot doubt. 

Whatever things fail to establish this connection are things which are 

Practically no better for me than if they existed not at all.” (In the 

original, the greater part of the foregoing is italicised. ) 
16 
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Doubt, but as the Courage which is willing to face real risks, 
Not the least of James’s merits as ethical teacher is to have 
made the primary virtue of courage the foundation of man’s 
whole life, both moral and intellectual. 

The foregoing brief commentary on what James himself 
seems to have regarded as the most important aspect of his 
philosophy is not intended—it need hardly be said—to place 
that philosophy beyond dispute, but rather to indicate how 
closely allied it is to common sense and how sharply and 
directly it runs counter to a host of indurated philosophical 
conceptions. This seems a reasonable course to pursue, as 
contemporary criticism still apparently oscillates between 
treating these views as too paradoxical for detailed consider- 
ation, and as too ‘purely psychological’ and common-place 
to be of any philosophical importance. I have tried to show 
that neither of these two extremes is logically justifiable. 

Nothing has been said directly of James’s views on the 
continuity of consciousness, on the nature of will, on plural- 
ism, on immortality—the list of omissions might be extended 
indefinitely. I have tried to concentrate attention on the 
essential novelty of his general attitude to the ‘problems 
of philosophy’—namely, his perception that philosophy in 
general has no meaning save as an effort to bring unity into 
the life of man as it appears to the man himself. The 
achievement of such unity was the only ideal of ‘consistency 
that he thought worth aiming at; and fidelity to that aim 
the only kind of working consistency that a philosopher has 
any right to be proud of. After all, James might well be 
content to rest his title to fame on his having translated the 
question ‘What makes knowledge possible?’ into the ques- 
tion ‘ What makes knowledge credible, and conduct possible ?’ 
That is what in the history of philosophy will be known as 
James's Answer to Kant; and there are those who believe 
that it will rank as more epoch-making than Kant’s irrelevant 
Answer to Hume. In a word, to James belongs the glory 
of having first divined the Secret of the Plain Man, and 
ministered to his desire for a knowledge that is relevant to 
action and to life. 


V.—DISCUSSIONS. 


FORMALISM IN LOGIC. 


Goop philosophic reviewing is so rare, that the readers of M1np have 
no doubt appreciated, almost as much as I have, the admirable 
lucidity, candour and vigour with which Prof. Hoernlé has acquitted 
himself of the difficult task of reviewing (in the last number) my 
Formal Logic, and I think it so improbable that my book will fall 
under the notice of any more intelligent critic, that I feel I shall 
not get any better opportunity of meeting the demands of legitimate 
criticism than by endeavouring to answer Prof. Hoernlé’s questions, 
more particularly where they touch those parts of my design which 
he has not perhaps fully comprehended. 

(1) Prof. Hoernlé’s chief criticism is that it was an error of judg- 
ment or a lack of courage (or perhaps both) in me to attack the effete, 
discredited and obsolete doctrines of Formal Logic, instead of openly 
controverting those of the Idealistie Logic which is actually current 
(on p. 107 he absolves me from what might surely be considered the 
no less urgent task of dealing with modern Symbolic Logic), and 
attacking these latter only ‘implicitly ’ by ‘‘ a curious hide-and-seek 
method’”’. He believes that in consequence Formalism will “ con- 
tinue to flourish in other forms” (p. 106), and that my labour will 
have been wasted. Now I fully realised the possibility, and even 
the probability, that Formalism, even in its crudest forms, might 
survive my attacks, as it has survived so many others, by the sheer 
weight of an inert tradition, but the reasons for the policy I adopted 
are easily stated and do not shrink from publicity. 

I might easily defend myself by pleading that the great bulk of 
logic-teaching all the world over is still of the old Formal type, 
and conducted by people who thoroughly believe in it, e.g., by Roman 
Catholic professors who teach logic more systematically, carefully 
and extensively than any one else; or again by showing that the 
‘idealistic’ logic is merely for show, and that when it comes to 
real use in controversy its exponents always have recourse to the 
old Formal Logic in all its crudity, and appeal, e.g., to the ‘ law of 
contradiction ’ just as uncritically as Aristotle, and that I had shown 
in my chapter on the ‘laws of thought’ how easily this contro- 
versial use of Formalism could be reduced to absurdity, and how 
unmeaning its ultim@ rationes really were. 
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But I prefer to take higher ground. I had perceived from the 
first (cf. the preface to the first edition of Humanism) that my 
doctrine was essentially a demand for a reformed conception of 
logic, which would have to abandon the easy-going assumption that 
the theory of thought could abstract from the personality of the 
thinker. I had found this assumption underlying all the vices and 
defects of the traditional philosophies, and in my naiveté (for I had 
not vet discovered how little regard rationalists have for rationality) 
imagined that this had merely to be pointed out clearly to lead to 
an immediate abandonment of this erroneous assumption. I tried 
therefore in every way to exhibit the impossibility of this abstrac- 
tion and the absurdity of the consequences to which it led. But I 
soon found that both my critical remonstrances and my construc- 
tive sketches of a better, more useful and more elegant conception 
of philosophy were almost universally received with indignation 
and blank failure to understand. It is not too much to say that 
not 1 per cent. of the critics of pragmatism showed the faintest 
glimmering of an apprehension of either our motives, our reasons, 
or our aims. At first I thought this failure to understand, with its 
obstinate reiteration of the most ludicrous misinterpretations, was 
itself inspired by pragmatic motives ; philosophers of the old schools 
were misunderstanding us of malice prepense, because it did not 
suit their book to take our meaning. But it gradually dawned upon 
me that they really cou/d not understand us, and were afflicted with 
a sort of intellectual colour-blindness. Studying the psychological 
problem presented by this inability, I found that the reason was 
that their minds were unconsciously preoccupied by certain unex- 
amined prejudices, which had been implanted in them in their 
youth by Formal Logic in the narrowest and most despicable sense, 
a.e., by that very elementary drill-course to which philosophic tiros 
are subjected, and which advanced philosophers so often dismiss 
with a pitying smile. It was however from this humble source that 
philosophic minds first became imbued with practically ineradicable 
prejudices as to the nature of logic and the laws of thought, of proof, 
assurance and valid inference, of ambiguity, meaning, error, contra- 
diction, etc., until they became blind to the actual procedures of 
human reasoning. 

Once this was seen, it followed that the only tactics which could 
possibly succeed would be to uproot systematically this root of all 
error. But it remained a question whether in so doing it would be 
expedient to quote chapter and verse and to mention names. Here 
it is possible that I made a mistake. But it was from forbearance 
rather than cowardice, and the choice was a difficult one. It was 
of course evident to me that once the full absurdity of Formalism 
was displayed, all logicians, and particularly the Formalists, would 
hasten to disclaim it and to declare that they never held such non- 
sense. I am not, therefore, surprised to hear from Prof. Hoernlé 
that this is the line they are disposed to take. They could do this 
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the more easily and sincerely that they were not fully conscious of 
their Formalism, and that in point of fact none of them held to 
Formalism in the full fatuity of its extreme rigour ; I knew they 
had all somewhere or other made (inconsistent) concessions to what 
they ought to have excluded as ‘ psychology,’ in order to get any 
content into their ‘logic’ at all. Nevertheless to mention names 
seemed the worse alternative. For this would only enable the 
Formalists to turn the issue into a personal one, and to smother 
scientific discussion under a cloud of personalities. The history of 
the pragmatic controversy constituted an eloquent warning on this 
score. So I thought it wiser and fairer to be strictly sachlich, and 
to aim only at showing how from the fundamental abstractions 
embodied in the Formalist conception of logic are derived all the 
doctrines of the traditional logic, and how from these again descend 
the essential positions of the logicians who are called ‘ modern,’ but 
have advanced so little beyond the ancients that it is still possible 
to make ‘back to Aristotle’ the watchword of a logical ‘reform’. 
I thought also that they and their followers would be familiar 
enough with their chief doctrines to recognise them even under the 
label ‘ Formalism,’ or that at any rate this would become plain in 
the resulting discussion. 

But if Prof. Hoernlé demands still more explicitness, I need not 
scruple to assure him that his ‘ suspicions’ (p. 106) are well founded, 
and that I meant to include in my strictures all the essential posi- 
tions of all the ‘modern logicians’. Indeed I do not think that 
any doctrine that is of real importance has escaped me, nor that I 
have criticised a single doctrine which is purely antiquarian, and is 
not to my certain knowledge (acquired inter alia by examining) 
actually taught by professors of Logic. And though Prof. Hoernlé 
does not mention all my objections, I believe that those I have 
urged are all of a vital and fatal character. I have also endeavoured 
to state them very clearly and simply, in order that it might be 
difficult to pass them over in silence, as was done when some of 
them were put (in somewhat different forms) by Mr. Alfred Sidg- 
wick and by Prof. Dewey. But 1 am not unduly sanguine as to the 
result. For the worst of making out an unanswerable case is that 
no one in fact tries to answer it. Nor, unfortunately, does it follow 
that because a superstition or an error has been driven underground 
and has nothing to say for itself, it ceases to be believed, or even to 
be propagated. The belief in witchcraft and magic still flourishes, 
and there will be believers in Formalism so long as there are people 
who do not understand the use of language. Logicians moreover 
know quite well that their craft is so entirely artificial and so utterly 
divorced from the labours of scientific inquiry that they can make 
any sort of nonsense good and orthodox ‘logic’ by continuing to 
set questions on it. 

(2) Such then were my main reasons for calling the false logic 
‘Formalism’. And Prof. Hoernlé could have made my tactics clear 
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by calling more attention to the fact that I had previously extended 
the connotation of ‘Formal Logic’. I did not restrict ‘Formalism’ 
to the attempt to treat of ‘forms of thought’ per se, but defined it 
in addition by its beliefs that ‘formal validity ’ is a possible object 
of logical contemplation, that material truth may be taken for 
granted, and that the particular matter of actual reasonings may be 
treated as irrelevant without risk. I was so anxious to make this 
clear that I repeated my definition of ‘ Formal Logic’ in several 
places (pp. ix, 6, 374), and its comprehension is essential to that of 
my argument. The notion that Formalism, as defined by me, is no 
longer advocated, is thus disposed of ; Prof. Hoernlé’s ‘ suspicion ’ 
(p. 105 s.f.) that I regard ‘ Formalism ’ as vitiating (nearly) “ all 
contemporary logic ” is more than well-founded : it is the very point 
I insist on as strongly as possible. 

(3) Prof. Hoernlé, therefore, might fairly have gone on to point 
out that the issue between the humanist and the current logic might 
be narrowed down to a question as to the nature of meaning. This 
is in form a new question, because ‘logic’ has not hitherto treated 
meaning as having any relevance to the theory of thought, though 
it has implicitly made certain assumptions about it. We must ask, 
therefore, explicitly—Is meaning a matter of (psychical) fact, or of 
words? If it is the former, we gain an impregnable starting-point 
for humanist logic (or ‘ psychologic’), from which my whole con- 
demnation of ‘ Formalism’ follows, simply because Formal Logic 
manifestly presupposes a total abstraction from meaning, and is by 
definition meaningless. If it is the latter, verbalism becomes the 
essence of ‘logic,’ which will be concerned henceforth neither with 
thoughts nor with things, but only with words. It follows (a) that 
‘logic’ has, in principle, nothing to do with human thoughts, and that 
to describe and guide the latter some new discipline must be devised. 
This corollary might be quite acceptable to ‘Symbolic ’ logicians, 
were it not that they are hit in another way. It is clear (5) that 
as all words may be used in different senses and for different pur- 
poses, all are (infinitely) ‘ambiguous’. Hence, even though ‘mean- 
ing’ is taken to inhere in symbols, it is futile to contrive a ‘ symbolic 
logic’. For every sort of symbol (and not words alone) will become 
‘ambiguous,’ because it can be used to convey a plurality of mean- 
ings, as ¢.g. ‘ + ’ may mean an operation or a direction or a state 
(of electricity) ; nor can any definition ever be rendered unambigu- 
ous and ‘predicative,’ because all the words it uses are ambiguous, 
and whatever attempts are made to define them, the terms of 
every further definition will themselves be found ambiguous ad 
infinitum. It becomes impossible, therefore, to construct sym- 
bols unambiguous absolutely and in principle, and the ideal of 
Symbolic Logic, to fiz meanings and to achieve a ‘ one-to-one cor- 
respondence ’ between them and their symbols, becomes a chimera.’ 


‘Zn the end, therefore, it will be found both simpler and more practi- 
cable to adopt the remedy for ‘ambiguity’ proposed by the humanist 
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It seems to me, therefore, that the question of meaning is 
eminently one on which logical discussion should be concentrated, 
though it is not easy to predict what views Formalists will impro- 
vise on a fundamental conception which they have ignored for 
so many centuries, and so radically that most languages have not 
even a word for it. But they might begin by considering the 
paradox, proved on the authority of Prof. Stout and Miss Jones, 
that their version of the ‘law of identity’ makes it incompatible 
with significant assertion and bases logic on an unblushing abstrac- 
tion from meaning, and endeavour to explain why they think it a 
‘necessity of thought’ to exclude significant assertion (cf. Formal 
Logic, ch. xxiv., § 5, 6). 

(4) Prof. Hoernlé’s demand for the speedy promulgation of a 
humanist logic, on the other hand, must, I fear, for the present 
be regarded as an invitation to irrelevance. For if the human 
mind is ever to find its way through the mazes of logic, it must 
concentrate on one thing at a time. It must understand clearly 
where it has gone wrong and why, and grasp in what direction it 
must move to extricate itself. Otherwise it will simply relapse 
into its old errors, the speciousness of which is attested by the 
struggles of 2,000 years. Nor will there be any desire to break 
with the hallowed formulas that have done duty so long, unless 
they are clearly seen to be untenable. Until these conditions are 
fulfilled, the preaching of a logic of real knowing will fall upon 
deaf ears. 

There is not, moreover, any necessary connexion between the 
discarding of the old logic and the establishment of the new. 
Even if the success of the latter should exceed my confident 
expectations, it would only ratify the condemnation of, the former 
on the specific charges brought against it. If it is true that the 
old logic is misleading, inconsistent, false, meaningless, and much 
worse than useless, nothing can rehabilitate it. Even, therefore, 
if it should prove impracticable to reconstruct logic in a generation, 
and humanist logic should not at first give universal satisfaction, 
its prospective defects could not exonerate Formal Logic, and ought 
not to save it. 

Not that I believe the new logic would be a failure: I have 
explored it sufficiently to feel sure that it will be a success. Nor 
can I take so despondent a view of the capacity of philosophy as 
to dispute that logicians by labouring at a logic of real thinking will 
achieve something very distinctly superior to Formal Logic. On 
the contrary, it ought to be quite easy to do this in much less than 


logic, viz. to find out in each case what the parties to a discussion actvally 
wish to mean by the terms they use, and to stop the dispute until they 
understand each other and agree to use them in a common sense. At 
present philosophic disputation is so inconclusive and unprofitable, be- 
cause so littze care is taken to make sure that there is any common ground 
to fight on. 
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2,000 years. Indeed, I believe that to a considerable extent it has 
been done. Readers of the preface to the second edition of my 
Humanism will not need to be told that the foundations of the 
new logic are now laid, while an attentive reader of Formal Logic 
may pick up a good many more constructive hints than Prof. 
Hoernlé has found space to indicate.} 

What is not, unfortunately, at present in existence is a systematic 
treatise on the new logic. This, I admit, it would be a great con- 
venience to have ; but systematic treatises are not producible in a 
day. The mere labour of composing them is great, and in this 
case there is also so much exploration and path-making through 
the obscurities of virgin forest demanded that the undertaking is 
bound to be very formidable. Nor is it rendered easier by the 
present temper of most philosophers; so long as they cannot (or 
will not) perceive the defects of the old logic, are they likely to 
relish the advantages of the new? Has not our generation already 
otfered them far more novelties on every side than they can digest, 
and vastly more than they find palatable? The Eternal Verities, 
in short, have been so hustled that they have quite lost their 
breath, and must be given time to recover their face. 

If, however, Prof. Hoernlé insists on thrusting upon me the 
ungrateful function of labouring for posterity, I must plead for a 
respite and beg him to take into account some of the practical 
difficulties—the scantiness of a professional teacher’s leisure, the 
necessity of adjusting one’s teaching to the questions set in exa- 
minations, the impossibility of finding even the names of the lead- 
ing topics of the new logic so much as mentioned in the indices 
of the old. Lastly, if a teacher publishes books on the staple 
subjects of all his lectures, what, pray, is he to lecture on? Those 
who believe they have something to say will always endeavour to 
publish, but the organisation of our English academic life penalises 
them terribly. 

(5) Nevertheless I will endeavour to answer briefly Prof. Hoernlé’s 
three questions on page 108. (a) He asks “ whether a logician can 
ever know fully the context and purpose of any thoughts but his 
own?” The answer is ‘probably not,’ and probably not even of 
his own, if by “know fully ” is meant “ know with absolute certi- 
tude”. But why should this uncertainty prompt him to omit the 
context, purpose and meaning of thoughts altogether, and prevent 
him from trying to know them as ‘fully’ as he can? 

Prof. Hoernlé asks (b) ‘‘ whether there are not in the psycho- 
logical context many elements which are irrelevant to the thought 
of the moment?” The answer is ‘probably, but there can be no 
formal certainty as to what they are’. Whoever appeals to the 
notion of irrelevance, does what we all do in real thinking, and 


1T may mention, ¢.g., the account given in ch. xx. of the real function 
of Causality. 
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does right. But he takes a risk, and I have shown that this is as 
abhorrent to Formal Logic as it is essential to real thinking. 

Lastly Prof. Hoernlé asks (c) ‘“‘ Whether there is not much think- 
ing so called which the logician is perfectly entitled to neglect,” 
and thinks that I should answer ‘ Yes,’ because I deny that most 
(? all) of what Formal Logic calls thinking is real thinking at all, 
but infers that if so I too must recognise some thinking which is 
not conditioned by a doubt and a problem, because it aims merely 
at ‘rehearsing systems of established truths’. 

I must, however, point out in reply that there is not, and cannot 
be, any real thinking which is not relevant to a doubt. Even so 
well-established and endowed a truth as the multiplication table 
is not ‘rehearsed,’ unless there is need for it. Prof. Hoernlé 
would not regale his confréres with it; he would rehearse it only 
if he had to teach it, and then ex hypothesi he would do so for the 
benefit of persons who did not yet know and accept it. So no 
real thinking can be pronounced irrelevant a priori. I am not 
denying (but rather insisting) that in our actual thinking we always 
assume that much in the circumstances is irrelevant for our pur- 
poses, and are usually right. But there is always a risk, and the 
process cannot be made ‘formally valid’. If, then, Prof. Hoernlé 
means by ‘‘perfectly entitled” that the logician goes on absolute 
assurance and attains to formal validity in his reasoning, I must 
respectfully dissent. 

(6) Lastly I may explain that my polemic against the second 
abstraction which, as Prof. Hoernlé points out, I contest through- 
out (p. 107), viz., that from what logicians call ‘ psychology,’ when 
it is inconvenient to take it into account, but unblushingly take 
refuge with, when their verbalism excites protests or the inadequacy 
of their verbal analyses is detected (as by Dr. Mercier), had not 
merely a critical, but also a constructive, aim. It is true enough that 
if the ‘matter’ of thought cannot be abstracted from because the 
meaning of the thought cannot be abstracted from, and the mean- 
ing resides in the mind of the person who thought and meant it, 
and changes if the ‘form’ is used to convey another meaning of 
another person, the way to undo the false abstraction of Formalism 
is to take account of this personal meaning; but it follows also 
that a logic which takes account of real meaning must be humanist 
in principle. Hence the argument which confutes Formal Logic 
also establishes in its place the fundamental assumption of Human- 
ism, and vindicates my original conception of it as essentially a 
reform of ‘logic’. 


F. C. S. ScHILLER. 
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THE ‘WORKING’ OF ‘TRUTHS’. 


Dr. ScHILLER complains! that in my note on the dictum “ All truths 
work,” I have dogmatically asserted a ‘refutation’ of Pragmatism 
without any attempt at proof. My aim, however, was much more 
simple. I wished merely to call attention to the fact that unless 
the dictum were simply convertible it failed to provide a criterion, 
and it can hardly be denied that it is the special boast of Pragma- 
tism to supply such a criterion.” Dr. Schiller’s reply, therefore, 
does not seem to meet the difficulty. 

Before dealing with this point it may be well to say a few words 
in answer to Dr. Schiller’s strictures. 

(1) It may be admitted that the conversion is invalid, but it 
is nevertheless—as I shall try to show—essential to the theory. 

(2) I am unable to inform Dr. Schiller of the demise of the last 
philosopher who denied that there was any connexion between 
‘truth’ and ‘satisfaction’ since I am not acquainted with any who 
have denied, to repeat my own words, that “truth” is “ satisfactory 
from some point of view”. The philosopher whom Dr. Schiller 
most loves to attack as the representative of “ Intellectualism” 
(Non-Pragmatism?), Mr. Bradley, certainly does not deny it, for 
he holds that truth must satisfy the intellect,’ and even goes so 
far as to suggest that in so doing more will be involved than 
merely intellectual satisfaction.* 

(3) The criticism passed on the two passages I selected from 
James may be briefly noted. With regard to the first, Dr. Schiller 
admits that I drew from it no more than it offered. The second he 
objects to on the ground that it represents not ‘James’s own view’ 
but Dr. Schiller’s. This, however, cannot be held to make any 
difference, for, on the preceding page, James had said “ Schiller’s 
doctrine and mine are identical,’ and it did not seem essential to 


1 Minp, N.S., 84, pp. 532-535. 

2 Cf. Schiller in article cited: ‘let no man imagine that he has a 
theory of Truth unless it does distinguish True from False” (‘ Error,” 
loc. cit., p. 145). 

* See Appearance and Reality (2nd ed.), p. 610. 

+I am happy to find a confirmation of this view in Prof. Bosanquet’s 
recently published Gifford Lectures (p. 53 n.): ‘I will commit myself to 
saying that all we need to overthrow the latter [i.e. Pragmatism], or to 
make it a truism, is to be allowed to argue upon the nature and condi- 
tions of satisfaction ’’. 
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point this out. This then is irrelevant to the point at issue. It 
may be, further, that this is an analysis of how people do think, 
and not how they ought, but James says that it is ‘“‘ because he 
(Dr. Schiller) seeks only to tell us how truths are attained, not 
what the content of those truths, when attained, shall be,” and it 
is surely evident that Dr. Schiller thinks they are attained by 
‘working’ and are true because they work.! Even if it be granted 
that for an individual truth is determined by satisfactory working, 
the further contention that it is the essence of truth so to work 
cannot be maintained. 

I cannot admit, moreover, that I am unable to distinguish be- 
tween the logical and the psychological attitude. It is naturally 
impossible to convince Dr. Schiller of this, seeing that he has long 
been under the impression that none but a pragmatist is able so to 
distinguish, but may I point out that this statement is a clear 
nom sequitur ? 

Dr. Schiller accuses me of offering only ‘ dialectics ’ in support 
of my contention, and protests that the phrase taken from his 
writings is ‘‘not a statement of pragmatic doctrine,” but a descrip- 
tion which shows that actual practice conforms to the theoretic 
analysis of Pragmatism. But I note that he contents himself with 
a reiteration of his denial that ‘ working’ is not sufficient to estab- 
lish truth. I am of course quite aware that Dr. Schiller has *‘ never 
imagined that a desire to have a thing true sufficed to make it 
true”. Am I not desirous of reminding the critics of Pragma- 
tism that such an explicit assumption is denied by Dr. Schiller’s 
own statement? iias he not, as I pointed out, condemned as 
“grotesque’’ the assumption that ‘truth’ and ‘ working’ (use- 
fulness ?)are coextensive? His remarks on page 533 have, there- 
fore, no bearing on the point. 

For my point is this. Hither Dr. Schiller must assume the 
conversion in question, or Pragmatism fails to provide a criterion. 
Now it is instructive to note that Dr. Schiller’s whole argument is 
directed towards showing why this conversion is, as a matter of 
fact, materially, as well as formally, invalid, and we may certainly 
agree with him that the reason is obvious. To say then that 


‘See Humanism (p. 59): ‘ Truth is the useful, efficient, workable, 
to which our practical experience tends to restrict our truth valuations ’”’. 
Dr. Schiller admits that ‘“‘Truth . . . to be really safe has to be more 
than an individual valuation ; it has to win social recognition,” but “the 
use-criterion selects the individual valuations, and constitutes thereby the 
objective truth which obtains social recognition”. In other words, what 
receives social recognition as ‘useful’ is ‘true’. Cf. James, Pragmatism 
(p. 218): ‘*Our account of truth is an account of truths in the plural, of 
processes of leading realised in rebus, and having only this property in 
common that they pay”. But if truths have only one property in com- 
mon surely that property must be of the essence of truth, and cannot 
belong to anything that is not true. 

* Loe, cit., p. 533. 
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““pragmatists have always understood both the methodological 
nature of postulates, and been only too painfully aware of the 
vogue of errors and lies,”' is merely to evade the point of my 
criticism. I am quite willing to admit that Dr. Schiller insists 
upon the vogue of errors and lies. (Do they not afford a basis for 
his jokes that the intellectualist as such cannot understand?) Nor 
do I wish to conceal the fact that he distinguishes “ eight different 
sorts of ‘truth-claim’ or formal truth,” only two of which are 
‘validated’. Is it not my whole contention that in so doing Dr. 
Schiller is inconsistent? Consequently I am astounded to find 
that Dr. Schiller thinks that he has disposed of the matter when 
he says, ‘‘‘To distinguish these ‘truths’ from those other ‘ truth- 
claims’ which satisfy some purpose but are found not to be ‘true,’” 
is not therefore either a difficulty to me, nor one I have failed either 
to observe or to discuss,’* for what, I ask, is to distinguish these 
‘truths’ from those other truth-claims if not the fact that truths 
‘work’ and nothing else does ? For I fail to see how any property 
can be a criterion unless it belongs to every instance involved and 
to these only. What other meaning can a criterion have? In 
stating that ‘ working’ belongs not only to all truths but also to 
some things that are not true Dr. Schiller destroys its force as a 
criterion. 

In other words, the point of my criticism lies in the sentence 
‘Tf from the fact that ‘all truths work,’ it does not follow that 
‘all that works is true,’ then ‘working’ can not be regarded as a 
test of truth,” * and this point Dr. Schiller merely ignores. 

For, finally, I cannot regard his remarks under heading (5) as 
an answer, for I ask in what sense does the pragmatist provide a 
criterion ? Dr. Schiller suggests that I shall endeavour to defend 
myself by contending that the pragmatist does not offer a test of 
truth in my sense. I do not ask him todo so. I deny that he 
has offered a test im any intelligible sense of the word ‘test’. 
Dr. Schiller seems to suppose that his opponent claims to know 
an absolute truth which is not corrigible. We claim only that it is 
the natwre of truth to be incorrigible, and no ‘ truth’ that requires 
“further improvement” is quite ‘true’. Hence we may agree 
with him that “an old truth may always prove inadequate, and 
may have to be condemned as ‘error’’’? provided that it be 
recognised that such ‘truth’ was falsely so called.’ 

I am quite ready to admit that no “ intellectualist” philosopher 
has produced a criterion. But I cannot admit that it is either 


' Loc, cit., p. 534. 2 [bid. Minp, N.S., 83, p. 471. 

* Proc, Aristotelian Society, N.S., xi., p. 159. 

’ The point is that the pragmatist asserts that what was ‘true’ at one 
time may cease to be true, whereas his opponent asserts that what ap- 
peared to be ‘true’ at one time may be found to be inadequate, hence 
not ‘true’. The difference is vital from the point of view of the nature 
of truth, and raises the whole question as to whether truth is mutable. 
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possible to do so, or necessary as a preliminary to the discussion 
of the nature of truth, for the latter is logically prior, and it is 
owing to his confusion of the two very different questions of the 
nature of truth and its criterion that the pragmatist falls into the 
double error, first, of supposing that he has found a criterion, and 
secondly, of offering this criterion as an account of the nature of 
truth. 

Is not the absurdity of proffering ‘‘a formal definition of trut 
which includes ‘error’” surpassed by the absurdity of proffering 
criterion of truth which fails to distinguish truth from error? 

L. S. Srepsine. 
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INVERSION AND THE DIAGRAMMATIC REPRESENTATION 
OF NEGATIVE TERMS. 


Iv isa pity that, in discussing the subject of Inversion in Mryp, 
N.S., No. 83, Dr. Hicks left out of account the handling of the 
subject by Dr. Keynes. Even though he be one of the “ inversion- 
ists” at which Dr: Hicks’s article girds, there is no mention of his 
solutions of various of the problems raised, solutions within their 
limits quite conclusive and not themselves refuted by Dr. Hicks, 

I refer principally to Dr. Keynes’s use of the two additional 
figures 

Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 


to illustrate the possible relations of the extensions of terms. 
(Keynes, Formal Logic, 3rd ed., pp. 140 sqq.) 

If an E proposition can be illustrated by Fig. 6, then S’oP and 
S'7P’ are not inferences from it. If O can be illustrated by both 
Fig. 6 and Fig. 7, and I may be illustrated by Fig. 7, then there is 
no inverse of either I or O. 

Now the presupposition of Dr. Keynes’s scheme and of the pos- 
sibility of inversion is that §, P, 8S’ and P’ all are existing exten- 
sions, that consequently the two new diagrams are necessary, 
because, S being excluded wholly or partially from P, it is possible 
that the whole extension 8S’ may be included in P. But in his 
article in Minp, Dr. Hicks does not challenge the usefulness of this 
assumption and the legitimacy of the added figures. 

A further criticism on Dr. Hicks’s article is that he calls one 
proposition an inference from another when the second is derived 
from only one of the diagrams representing the first. Thus, he 
says that Si P is an inference from SaP because the former is 
true when the relation expressed by SaP is to be represented by 


Fig. 1, viz. : () while it cannot be extracted from the 
relation represented by Fig. 2, viz. : 
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Now if this were so, then, e.g., an affirmative conclusion in 
the second figure of the syllogism would be an inference be- 
cause in certain cases it is true at the same time as its 
premisses. 

There are, therefore, only four valid inverses, S'oP and its ob- 
yerse from SaP, and S'z P and its obverse from SeP. Criticism of 
these must not be based on a misrepresentation of the diagram- 
matic scheme which they express, and it is apparent that a further 
criticism made by Dr. Hicks does imply such a misrepresentation. 
Thus he justly derides the inference from ‘No mathematician can 

rove that 2+ 2 = 5’ of ‘Some non-mathematicians can prove 
that 2+2= 5’. But inversion only holds where the extensions 
of all the terms S and S’, P and P’ coexist in the same universe. 
Now ‘able to prove that 2 + 2 = 5’ being a predicate of nothing 
real, can hardly have an extension existing in the same universe as 
mathematicians! In fact, it would be safe to say that its exten- 
sion does not exist in the universe at all. Take any nonsensical 
predicate and deny it of a term universally, then it will hold of 
some part at least of the extension of the opposite of that term. 
Thus from ‘ No vertebrates breathe the cube root of 47’ we shall 
have ‘Some non-vertebrates do breathe the cube root of 47’. But 
then the predicate has really no extension, and we cannot consider 
it in our diagrammatic scheme. 

There are, however, further objections to the use of inversion 
hitherto not touched upon. Take such an A proposition as ‘ All 
the combatants were killed’. Then we infer by inversion that 
‘Some non-combatants were not killed,’ 7.e., S'oP. Now the-con- 
tradictory of this S'’aP ‘All the non-combatants were killed’ 
seems a Statement quite compatible with SaP ‘ All the combatants 
were killed’. In a general massacre both would be facts. There- 
fore the inverse S’oP must after all be invalid. 

The difficulty, if any one feels it, is entirely due to an ambiguity 
in the use of negative terms. The negative term which is the sub- 
ject of an inverse is an ‘infinite’ term between which and the 
positive S the whole of the universe is divided. That is to say, 
‘non-combatant’ the subject of the valid inverse S’oP really 
covers everything else in the universe that cannot be described as 
a combatant, and it is quite easy to deny the predicate ‘killed’ of 
multitudes of such things. But when we really use the term ‘non- 
combatant’ we do not mean this infinity of heterogeneous objects ; 
we mean by S’ a restricted contradictory. S and 8S’ are exclusive 
and exhaustive divisions only of a more or less definite genus or 
group, the members of which are united by some common nature. 
At this time of day it is unnecessary to labour the contention that 
the negative term of actual thought is a limited contradictory, and 
therefore has a positive value. The invalidity as inferences of all 
the inverses we actually use is a necessary consequence, as may be 
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seen from the use of diagrams. S and S’ may be the subdivisions 


of a group § + S' which lies wholly within P. 
Thus 


5|S’ 


The predicate also will have a limited contradictory. But when 
we try to take this into consideration, in our scheme of diagram. 
matic representation, we see how intricate and consequently useless 
all such schemes must be. Mathematicians will be able to tell us 
how many possible arrangements there are of 8, P, S’ and P’ con- 
sistent with each of the four logical propositions when § and P and 
their contradictories are all finite quanta; examination of a few 
will convince us that when any SP proposition is true there may 
be any sort of logical relation between S' and P and S’ and P’. 

The fact that the negative terms of thought are in extension 
finite quanta does more than vitiate inversion, it also affects the 
obversion of negatives. For example, we cannot infer from ‘no 
plants are vertebrates’ that ‘all plants are invertebrates’ unless 
we mean by ‘invertebrate’ an infinite term. The obversion of 
an A proposition is not, however, invalid. If all S is P then §, 
being excluded from the infinite field which is not P, is excluded 
from any definite P’ which that may contain. The invalidity of the 
obverse of an E proposition might have been brought forward as 
the cause of the invalidity of inversion, as all inverses are reached 
through the obversion of an E proposition of some kind. 

It is true that the obverse of E, the obverted contrapositive of A 
and even the inverse of both often appear natural inferences, i., 
their truth seems to be guaranteed by the truth of the proposition 
from which they are derived. Thus from ‘ All vertebrates have a 
brain’ it seems natural to infer ‘All animals without a brain are 
invertebrates’ and also ‘Some invertebrates have not a brain,’ 
from ‘No birds are viviparous,’ ‘All birds are non-viviparous,’ 
from ‘No men are truthful,’ ‘All are liars’. 

But in every case our obversion of E depends upon something 
more than the truth of that E and the law of excluded middle. 
Since we are using vertebrate and invertebrate as limited contra- 
dictories, we require to know that ‘all animals (without or with a 
brain) are either vertebrates or invertebrates before we can infer 
that ‘All animals without a brain are invertebrates’. It was be- 
cause we could not make a corresponding disjunction about plants, 
that the obverse of ‘ No plants are vertebrates’ failed. 

The result of this investigation might be expressed in the case 
of inversion by the maxim that ‘the inverse when valid is valueless 
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and when valuable is invalid’. This agrees with Dr. Hicks’s con- 
clusion, but for a different reason. In addition I claim to have 
shown that not a single universal inference in which S' appears 
either as subject or as predicate is valid. This is rather a pity, for 
pure thought, i.e. the kind cultivated by the old hermit of Prague, 
would like, with the aid of the law of Excluded Middle alone, to 
chisel out all sorts of obverted contrapositives and converses from 
statements about that hopeful and numerous class of terms that 
have opposed to them a finite contradictory. But really these 
prove as intractable as infim@ species which, being substance, 
‘have no opposite’. 
G. R. F. Ross. 
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IS INVERSION A VALID INFERENCE? 


In his discussion of Euler’s Circles and adjacent space, in the June 
number of Minp, Prof. Hicks questions the validity of inference by 
the process of Inversion. After making a list of all the inverses— 
twenty-two!—from the four typical propositions A, E, I, O, he 
says. ‘‘Even the most ardent advocate of inversion is not willing 
to stand sponsor for more than four of the twenty-two inverses 
given above”. I wish to stand sponsor for them all. 

In this and other discussions ! of the subject, Mr. Hicks seems to 
me to be labouring under a grave misunderstanding as to the 
essential nature of an immediate inference. An inference is 
immediate not because it is obvious or direct or is grasped in a 
single pulsation of consciousness. It is immediate, no matter how 
many so-called steps are required to reach it, provided no other 
term or information is employed than what is given in the original 
proposition. Now it is this ancient question of the precise deter- 
mination of what is implied in a proposition and what is extraneous 
matter that is the cause of the difficulty which Mr. Hicks finds 
insuperable in the transformation called Inversion. 

Ever since the days of Aristotle logicians have noted the 
embarrassing fact that propositions are not always univocal in 
meaning. The “ Inversionist”’ therefore simply insists that when 
you give him one of these ambiguous propositions to operate upon 
you shall announce beforehand in which one of the several] meanings 
he is to take the proposition. However, it must be observed that 
this task of fixation of meanings belongs properly to the one who 
states the proposition in the first instance. If he does not fix the 
meaning the Inversionist must not be blamed for drawing his 
inference from the proposition in the form of hypothetical alter- 
natives corresponding to the alternatives implied in the original 
proposition. 

No logician of any standing has ever claimed universal categorical 
validity for the process of Inversion. Keynes, who was the first 
to give a comprehensive discussion of this subject, certainly did not. 
In chapter viii. of his formal logic he most carefully pointed out the 
limitations of Inversion. Again, Welton says: ‘An inverse from @ 
true proposition is not necessarily true when stated categorically. 


1 Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, vol. ix., 
pp. 19, 521. 
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_,. It is thus seen that these immediate inferences are of ex- 
tremely small importance. We give them chiefly for the sake of 
completeness.” ! 

But granted that Inversion is a process that so:netimes yields 
a ‘‘doubly-conditional hypothetical conclusion,’ this does not 
destroy the practical value of these inferences in the world where 
Mr. Hicks says we find “the proof of the pudding”. Why does 
Mr. Hicks object so strenuously to the “pesky ifs”? Language 
is brimful of them, and if they did not correspond to something 
concrete and practical they would have been eliminated long ago. 
In the business of narrowing down the co nplexities of alternatives 
which we meet everywhere in the world of experience, we do not 
wait until we have achieved certainty. In our search for truth it is 
greatly worth while to be warned away from error by the destruction 
of hypotheses one at a time. My stenographer says: “ Have we 
any more rubber bands?” I reply: “ Jf there are any, they will 
be in the box in the second drawer from the top”. Now the “ifs” 
to which Mr. Hicks objects are valuable in precisely the same way. 

Mr. Hicks is labouring under the prevalent delusion that formal 
logic is a collection of rules which furnish guidance of a positive 
character in the search for truth. But not even its most enthusi- 
astic votaries have claimed that it is an Organon of knowledge. 
It is only by keeping men from going astray, by warning them 
away from error, that formal logic helps them in their efforts to 
reach truth. The Inversionist does not, as Mr. Hicks asserts, 
attempt the absurdity of proving foxes do not bark from ail dogs 
bark. He merely says that he can warn you away from error in 
your quest for an animal that does not bark. You tell him that 
in your search for an animal that does not bark, you have dis- 
covered that all dogs bark. Then he tells you categorically that 
you must not look for the animal that does not bark among dogs, 
but if you are to find it at all ¢¢ will be somewhere in the region of 
beings that are not dogs. 

Then as to the inverse of the “E ” proposition: Mr. Hicks 
declares that the Inversionist perpetrates the absurdity of inferring 
from “no mathematician can prove 2 + 2 = 5,” that “‘ some one 
who is not a mathematician can prove that 2+ 2= 5". This 
would, indeed, be ‘“‘ inversion silliness,” as Mr. Hicks says. But here 
again, the real function of Inversion is to warn you away from error. 
You set out in search of some one to prove 2+2= 5. Having 
discovered that no mathematician can perform the feat, you 
announce this to the inversionist, who thereupon replies: “ If that 
is so and you still persist in your search, I can tell you most 
positively that if you are to find anybody who can prove that 
2+2= 5, it will be some one among those who are not mathe- 
maticians 

C. H. Rreser. 


Manual Logic, p. 305. 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Wissenschaft wnd Philosophie: ihr Wesen wnd ihr Verhiiltnis, 
Von Dr. Paut HAseruin, Privat-Docent an der Universitit zu 
Basel. Erster Band: Wissenschaft. Basel: Kober GC, F. 
Spittlers Nachfolger, 1910. Pp. 360. Unbound, M. 6; 
bound, M. 8. 


THE author of this book attracted favourable attention, some years 
ago, by a critical work on Herbert Spencer's Philosophy. He now 
gives us what is intended to be a constructive effort, a positive 
piece of ‘ Weltanschauung,’ though this first volume is still merely 
preparatory. It attempts to clear the ground, by a discussion of 
the nature of ‘Science,’ for the discussion of ‘ Philosophy ’ which 
will presumably follow in the second volume. 

The author's problem is the possibility of Philosophy considered 
as ‘ Weltanschauung’. Is it worth while to seek, in our day, fora 
comprehensive philosophy of life? Can we embark on such a quest 
with any hope of success ? 

This problem is for Dr. Hiiberlin, and must be, as he rightly 
pleads, for all philosophical natures, always a personal problem. 
There is no genuine ‘philosophising’ except by those who—them- 
selves ‘ microcosms of culture —are intensely sensitive to all the 
conflicts and discords of life, to whom these conflicts become per- 
sonal problems, contradictions which they feel within themselves, 
from which they suffer spiritually, which drive them to seek release, 
reconciliation, harmony. Philosophy, for such as these, is the striv- 
ing for the truth which will reconcile, for the insight and understand- 
ing which will bring peace. It is the search for the firm wot ora 
whence the conflicts in self and world are dissolved into harmony, 
thorough-going and all-inclusive. 

Such, according to Dr. Hiiberlin, is the function which Philosophy 
must fulfil if it is to have any function in our lives at all. Yet 
modern philosophers seem to shrink from the task. Few have 
Hegel’s supreme confidence in attempting it, few profess the faith 
that the wounds of reason can be healed by reason alone. There 
is a sceptical prejudice abroad against the all-inclusive systems of 
the great masters. Their failure is tacitly held to show that the 
riddle of the Universe is insoluble, and that its solution, therefore, 
is not worth attempting. 

And thus ours is a day when most men work piecemeal on 
isolated problems. And yet, granted that no ‘system’ yet formu- 
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lated, or likely to be formulated, can claim finality, does it follow 
that the quest of the ideal is useless and worthless? 

A writer who sets himself this problem deserves a hearing. How 
far, then, does Dr. Hiiberlin, in this volume, take us towards an 
answer ? 

He begins by distinguishing two ‘types’ or methods of philosophy, 
viz., the ‘ metaphysical ’ which seeks for an ‘ absolute ’ truth tran- 
scending in a measure the partial truths of our human experience, 
and the ‘ scientific ’ which clings closely to the basis of experience. 
Taking the latter first, we reach the preliminary problem: What is 
the nature of Science ? (p. 20). To this problem the present volume 
is devoted. 

‘Science,’ in the first place, is taken to mean, not the aggregate 
of ‘facts’ and ‘theories ’ established by the ‘sciences,’ nor again the 
collective body of these sciences, but the living activities of research 
and inquiry as conducted by scientists, individually or in co-opera- 
tion. It may be described as that conscious mode of activity or 
conduct (Handeln) which aims at scientific knowledge (Erkennen). 
What then is ‘ knowing,’ and under what conditions does it become 
‘scientific’? Now all ‘knowing’ is a mode of ‘ Erleben,’ which 
term here bears exactly the same sense as does ‘experience’ in 
Mr. Bradley’s ‘ reality is experience,’ i.e. it covers every form and 
variety of conscious process. ‘ Erleben,’ then, is the starting-point, 
and proceeding in a manner reminiscent of Descartes’ cogito, ergo 
sum, Dr, Hiiberlin declares ‘Ich erlebe’ (I am experiencing) to be 
the most comprehensive and fundamental assertion we can make. 
It is an assertion unique and self-evident, needing no proof, for it 
is established in the very attempt to deny it and its contradictory is 
unthinkable. Further, the subject (1) and the predicate (am 
experiencing) are said to be exactly co-extensive, which—unless 
I have misunderstood the author—means literally that the Ego and 
its experience (including what is experienced) are coincident (p. 25). 
This is supported by a later passage (p. 34) where the author 
refuses to distinguish between an ‘activity’ of perceiving and a 
‘content ’ perceived : ‘Im Sehen ist das Gesehene eingeschlossen ’. 
The experience of perceiving a sheet of paper is not made up of, or 
analysable into, two elements, the seeing and the sheet, but is an 
indivisible unity which may be indifferently expressed as my-seeing- 
the-sheet or as the-sheet-seen-by-me. In the form stated, the 
principle applies only to ‘sense-perceptions’. How far the author 
would be willing to extend it to other cognitive experiences, e.g. to 
thought as distinct from perception, is not quite clear. At any rate, 
80 far as the principle goes, it is clearly a modern restatement of 
Berkeley's view that for the ‘Ego’ esse est percipere, and for the 
‘object’ esse est percipi. Or, to put it in more modern language : 
reality is experience, where the distinction of subject and object is 
taken to fall within experience. This is clearly stated in a later 
passage (p. 149): ‘Die Welt (im Theoretischen Sinne) ist eben das 
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Erkennen’. If we are entitled to argue from these passages, the 
volume on ‘ Philosophy ’ may be expected to give us an ‘ Idealism’ 
on this basis. 

Coming to details, we are told that scientific cognition is a mode 
of Erleben which must be ‘ waking,’ not ‘sleeping’; it must be 
‘conscious’ (bewv<st), which is explained to mean reflective or 
organised ‘ by intellectual categories’; and it must be ‘ theoretical,’ 
not ‘ practical ’ or ‘ emotional ’. 

Next, theoretical experiences are said to be of two kinds, sense- 
perceptions and images or reproductions—‘ primary’ and ‘secondary’ 
cognitions, to use the author’s terms. Two long sections (pp. 35-117) 
are devoted to the discussion of these two kinds of cognition. I 
pick out the chief points: (1) Every perception is declared to be 
capable of exhaustive (restlos) dissolution into a complex of 
sensations, kinesthetic and tactile sensations forming the kernel of 
the complex in perceptions of ‘bodies’. Hence the interpretation 
of the bodily world as a self-contained and independent system, 
and the consequent copy-theory of truth are both rejected. (2) 
All secondary cognition, all thinking, is characterised as essentially 
imagination. It consists of, or at least goes back to, images and 
revivals of perceptions. Of course the author recognises a narrower 
sense of imagination in which it is rightly contrasted with cognition, 
but he returns again and again to the more fundamental sense in 
which all thinking is ‘a determinate mode of imagining’ (‘eine 
bestimmte Art des Phantasierens,’ p. 116) and all concepts are 
products of the imagination. ; 

The basis of this somewhat startling view is the ‘ inadequacy’ 
of images, i.e. the incompleteness with which they reproduce 
primary experiences. Thus the materials for our concepts, which 
according to the author are formed not directly from perception, 
but only indirectly by comparison of images, are ‘inadequate’ to 
start with, and they are further mutilated by the selective and 
re-combining activity of thought. Hence all secondary cognition 
is ‘ Phantasieren’ (p. 113), i.e. ‘a combining of secondary elements 
which is not wholly adequate to “ reality ” (= the content of primary 
experience) ’. ; 

Cognition, as a whole, then, is a combination of sense-perception 
and the more ‘ adequate ’ forms of imagination. 

Before passing on to the problem of the conditions under which 
cognition, thus understood, becomes ‘scientific,’ it may be well to 
pause for a few words of criticism. 

There is a great deal of truth in the importance which Dr. 
Hiiberlin attaches, for purposes of knowledge, to the distinction 
of ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ elements in cognition, provided 
that the difference between these elements, however we choose 
to describe it, does not lead us to overlook the presence in both 

/of the same principles of intellectual organisation. Dr. Hiberlin 
does not seem to me to be quite clear on this point. He appears 
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to underrate—or, at least, he neglects to deal adequately with— 

the logical structure of perception, which certainly cannot be char- 

acterised as ‘secondary ’ in the same sense in which ‘ images’ are 

secondary. An image, and still more a concopt, may not and 

need not ‘reproduce’ the sensuous material in full detail at all, but 

it is valuable for knowledge if it reproduces essential features of the 
logical structure of perception. One could wish that Dr. Hiberlin 

had followed up the clue of his own earlier phrase about the 

‘intellectual categorisation’ of ‘conscious’ experience. ‘ Complex 

of sensations’ cannot be the last word about perception, especially 

the purposeful, intelligent perception of the scientist. The in- 

tellectual organisation of sensations and their investment with » 
meaning is part and parcel, indeed the very essence of, perceptual 
activity. The ‘inadequacy’ of images, and generally of memory, 
matters next to nothing where the relevant primary experiences 
can constantly be repeated, 7.e. where memory can be ‘ refreshed,’ 
thought controllei, theories tested and ‘verified’. It matters most 
in the reconstruction of the past, either on the basis of personal 
recollection, or by inference from records and other data. Yet, 
even here, too much may be made of the fact that we cannot re-live 
the past in terms of primary experience. 

The exaggeration of the distinction appears also in Dr. Hiiberlin’s 
remarks about judgment (Urteil) which he treats as expressing 
merely the subsumption or comparison of concepts, or again the 
subsumption of a particular image under a concept (p. 112). Yet 
he speaks elsewhere of ‘ perceiving ’ e.g. a sheet of paper or a tree. 
Is the ‘ complex of sensations’ here not subsumed under ‘ sheet’ or 
‘tree’? Can the experience really be equated ‘restlos’ with a 
complex of sensations? Or should we not rather treat significant 
perception as judgment ? 

The fact that pertinent questions, such as these, can be asked 
without finding in the book the materials for an answer, would 
seem to show that these points stand in need of much fuller 
discussion. 

In returning, now, to the problem of ‘scientific’ knowing, we 
find the argument continued on the basis of an abstraction which 
the author himself warns us to treat as provisional, viz., that we 
can discuss the individual’s activity of knowing as if it were 
wholly uninfluenced by contact with other minds. This assumption 
is provisionally retained throughout the next two sections dealing 
with ‘Truth and error in individual knowing’ (pp. 118-149) and 
‘The world of the individual’ (pp. 149-157). In the former section 
we hear that for ‘secondary’ cognition the individual has one single 
criterion of truth and error, viz. agreement with primary cognition 
(pp. 119 ff.), supplemented, where the appeal to primary experience 
is impossible, by the ‘comparison’ of concepts with one another 
and with the images from which they have been formed (p. 121). 
The next question (p. 128 ff.), whether the individual can distinguish 
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between true and false in primary cognition, is answered after a lon 

argument, in the course of which hallucination and illusion of the 
senses are discussed, to the effect that error in perception is always. 
due to the wrong introduction of ‘secondary’ elements, i.e. it is 
not so much false seeing but false inference and interpretation 
of what is seen. This is true, but it follows, ipso facto, that truth 
in perception must be due to correct interpretation and inference, 
and the author does not appear to have seén that this destroys at 
once and finally the sharp antithesis of primary and secondary 
cognition in the way in which he has drawn it. : 

Throughout the discussion the author constantly hints at the 
extreme importance of practical motives in cognition. However, 
consistently with his general practice of avoiding alike polemics and 
quotations, he never quotes directly the pragmatic theories with 
which he is obviously in sympathy. It cannot be said that these 
vague allusions to practical influences are very illuminating : they 
should have been fully worked out, for there is no explanatory 
magic in the word ‘ practical’ as such. Perhaps the most explicit 
passage is one in which Dr. Hiiberlin treats the uniformity of 
nature as an assumption resting on an act of will (pp. 145-146): 
we want to be able to trust our knowledge, hence we postulate 
uniformity. And at bottom it is a will to be faithful to ourselves. 
‘Die Treue der Erkenntniswelt ist Treue unsers Erlebens, eine Art 
der Konstanz der Personlichkeit.’ So, similarly, identity is inter- 
preted as an act of faith and will (Wille zwm Sich-selbst-sein, p. 148). 
This may or may not be a profound truth; only a detailed working- 
out of the consequences of this view would enable us to decide. It 
is much to be hoped that we shall get a full discussion in the next 
volume, for it is not to be found in this one. 

The section on the ‘world of the individual’ summarises the 
results reached so far. The ‘world’ of the individual’s cognitive 
experience, so far as it can by makeshift abstractions be distin- 
guished from the ‘world of his imagination’ in the narrow sense, 
and the ‘ world of his practice,’ exists as a phase or mode or part of 
the totality of the individual’s Hrleben. In primary experience it 
is given only piecemeal ; as a ‘whole’ it is a concept which includes 
potentially far more than what has been or can be experienced by 
the individual in actual primary and secondary cognition. The 
world, then, which is real for the individual may, as a whole, be 
defined as the ‘ possibility of individually true cognition’ (p. 152). 
The result is an extreme and thoroughgoing Idealism (though the 
author does not explicitly use this label), on the basis of which the 
author rejects all ‘realistic’ attempts to distinguish between an 
existence of the world as experienced or in experience, and its 
existence in some other form, only negatively determinable as 
‘existence-other-than-in-experience’. In short, there is no reality 
except experience: ‘Etwas Wirklicheres als das Erleben gibt es 
nicht’ (p. 156). 
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The next section (pp. 157-174) deals in an interesting manner 
with the individual’s knowledge of other minds and with the com- 
plicated way in which the knowledge which others have of him 
reacts on his own knowledge of himself. Dr. Hiiberlin accepts 
the common view according to which the experiences of other 
minds are known by inference (Deutwng) on the basis of an 
analogy between the bodily expressions of experience in myself and 
others. The inference—not being directly verifiable by primary 
cognition of other people’s experiences—appears to him especially 
precarious, indeed hardly justifiable on purely theoretical, as dis- 
tinct from practical, grounds. Once the inference has been made, 
it leads to the distinction by the individual between those of his 
experiences which are wholly private to himself (Sonder-erleben) 
and those which are similar to, correspond or agree with, 
experiences of others (Sociales Erleben). 

At this point, the author appears to have fallen into the error of 
whittling identity down to similarity, and exaggerating the difference 
between individual minds to a point at which it becomes unintel- 
ligible how they can share in a common world which, as we say, is 
the same for all. His argument for similarity and against identity 
isan appeal to the principle of the ‘Identity of Indiscernibles’ : 
‘If there were an identity of experiences, individuals would for the 
moment of those experiences be identical. Two persons do not 
see the ‘‘same”’ horse’ (p. 166). But this seems a paradox, not 
required by the author’s Idealism. When two men look at a horse, 
are there two horses or one? When one man speaks to another, 
do they hear two voices or one? Can the ‘same’ man look at the 
‘same’ horse twice? Or to adapt Prof. James Ward’s more 
striking illustration: Has it ever happened to the author to be 
hungry and dispute with another hungry man the eating of the 
‘same’ loaf of bread? Of course there are differences between the 
experiences of A and B, but the identity of the experiences in 
respect of the ‘same’ object may be known to be, or—if you prefer 
it—must be postulated to be, more fundamental than the differences. 
Has Dr. Hiiberlin forgotten his own remarks about the’‘ postulate’ 
of identity and the ‘constancy of the personality’? Or is he not 
taking personality in too narrow a sense, when he denies that the 
experiences of several individuals may, notwithstanding their differ- 
ences, be identical? Again, the mere fact that the experiences of 
others are used by the individual to correct and enlarge his own 
surely demands more than similarity. It seems to be the old insi- 
dious fallacy of attempting to conceive identity so as to exclude 
difference, and of falling back on similarity when the differences 
cannot be got rid of. 

We pass on, at length, to the section on Scientific Knowing 
(pp. 174-201). We have so far, ex hypothesi, got individual minds 
each of which has already learned to make the distinction of ‘ true’ 
and ‘false’ in its own cognitive experiences and thus, out of its 
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own ‘true’ cognitions, has built up its own ‘individual’ world, 
The next step is to recognise that these minds communicate their 
experiences to one another, and influence one another in such a 
way that any particular mind always finds itself confronted by a 
more or less established consensus of cognitions, a social tradition. 
The establishment of such a consensus depends partly on the inter- 
course of living minds, partly on the assimilation of the results 
achieved by previous generations. But as there are endless differ- 
ences in the ways in which the individual minds perceive, feel, 
think, recollect, judge, etc., the elaboration of a ‘social truth’ 
(Gruppenwahrheit, p. 176) out of the mass of more or less con- 
flicting ‘individual’ truths involves a further ‘purification’ of the 
cognitions, which the individual would value as true. Thus ceriain 
features in each individual’s world ave re-valued as a common, 
universally valid world, the motive for cultivating this intellectual 
consensus being largely the need of practical co-operation in action. 
No individual’s ‘world’ is entirely coincident with this social 
‘world,’ but it is only when the differences exceed a certain degree 
and express themselves in practical antagonism that the individual 
is isolated by public opinion as ‘eccentric’ or, in extreme cases, by 
public action as ‘insane’. Education and Language are the chief 
social instruments for securing the assimilation of social truth by 
each individual mind. A special case of this elaboration of ‘ social’ 
truth is the establishment of scientific truth by the consensus of the 
majority of experts and competent judges, i.e. of those who are 
personally engaged in a certain branch of inquiry (p. 179). The 
mass of the public takes its scientific truth ‘on trust’ from the 
experts: it does not know, it believes on authority (p. 182). 

It is worth while to point out here—the more so as the author 
neglects to point it out—that this determination of the nature of 
science is still incomplete. We have been told, so far, that the in- 
dividual’s ‘truth,’ as such, is not scientific, for scientific truth is 
supra-individual, i.e. social. But not all social truth is scientific, for 
much which is widely and commonly accepted is not scientifically 
true, and again, as Dr. Hiiberlin explains, much that is scientifically 
true is accepted by society at large merely on the authority of the 
experts, i.e. the scientists. Science, therefore, is strictly not the 
social consensus so far as it rests on authority, but only the 
consensus of the scientists. But this comes dangerously near a 
circle in definition: scientific knowledge is the knowledge of the 
body of scientists in society. Or, to put it differently : Dr. Hiiberlin’s 
arguments show only that scientific truth must be social (or capable 
of becoming social), but they do not help us to discriminate between 
social truths, which are and those which are not scientific. The 
appeal to the expert scientist only shifts the problem a step farther 
back. What constitutes a scientist? Not, surely, the mere pre- 
occupation with a selected sphere of experience, plants, stars, 
numbers, ete., but the motives and methods of inquiry. Hence 
the author should have warned us that he deals with these matters, 
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and therefore gives the completion of his account of science, partly 
on pp. 201-210 and partly in the final chapter of the book on the 
Task of Science, pp. 269-360. 

To return to the section under discussion. The remainder of 
it contains a number of interesting points, among which may be 
mentioned : (1) the social criterion of truth, viz., agreement with 
others (p. 183); (2) the fact that, though no scientific knowing can 
exist except as the knowing of individual minds, yet it requires a 
rigorous self-discipline, even a sacrifice and a partial ‘ de-individu- 
alisation’ on the part of the individual (p. 186); (3) the ‘object’ 
or ‘world’ of science is the whole domain of scientific cognition 
which is actual now or will become actual in future as inquiry 
progresses ; (4) no primary experiences form part of science, because 
they are not socially communicable until they have been transformed 
into secondary experiences (pp. 190-192); (5) hence the ‘ world’ of 
science is always an ‘ abstraction,’ and it is a fundamental mistake 
to treat it as more real than the individual worlds, and even as the 
real world par excellence (p. 196); (6) and worse still is the mistake 
to hypostatise this world in the manner of realistic metaphysics and 
to oppose it to the knowing of individual minds as an ‘objective’ 
and ‘independent’ world. Such a view is a misinterpretation of 
the ‘obligation’ to think and to draw the line between truth and 
error in a certain way. For this obligation, being a feature of 
our experience, must for this very reason not be turned into an 
‘independent reality’ distinct from all experience (pp. 196-201). 

One observation on point (4): To say that ‘science does not 
include primary experience’ (= sense-perception) is surely an 
exaggeration. There is, of course, a sense in which every in- 
dividual’s sense-experiences are private and incommunicable. It 
is true, also, that communication by language presupposes the 
conceptual analysis and synthesis of experiences. But there may 
surely be communication on a perceptual level. Can one person 
not communicate a perceptual experience to another by pointing 
out the object? Again, where does verification of hypotheses by 
sense-perception come in on the author's view? Would he banish 
it from science? Or would he say that the truths established by 
the ‘social’ criterion of consensus with others require further to be 
tested by the ‘individual’ criterion of agreement with sense-percep- 
tio? And, if so, is not that part of scientific knowing? 

Incidentally, the trouble about identity and similarity recurs 
(p. 188) where the author maintains that scientific knowing, being 
individual knowing with a social endorsement, can only be ‘ similar’ 
in different individuals. Once more, how on these terms is any 
agreement, consensus, or co-operation intelligible? Unless these 
words are meaningless, they must refer to identity in experiences 
of individuals. The alternatives are: chaos, intellectual and 
practical, or co-operation and organisation on the basis of an 
identity in ditferences. 

It is not necessary to give an equally detailed analysis of the 
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second half of the book, which deals with the superstructure built 
on these foundations. Chapter ii. (pp. 201-268) contains mainly an 
elaborate scheme of classification of the sciences; chapter iii. a 
discussion of the most important methodological principles or 
assumptions of science, such as the nature of scientific ‘laws,’ 
Causality, Teleology, Development, ete. It may be noted that on 
the crucial problem of ‘necessity’ Dr. Hiiberlin sides with the 
extreme empiricists, the modern Humes. He treats Induction as 
more or less probable guessing on the basis of past experience. 
To assume and expect that a nexus observed in the past will be 
uniformly repeated in the future is a risky gamble. The experience 
underlying causal connexion is nothing but temporal sequence, 
engendering the belief that the sequence is ‘necessary’ and the 
expectation that it will hold good in future. This type of view is 
familiar, and there is no need either to set out once again the 
obvious objections to it, or to point out its partial truth. It can, I 
think, be shown that there is more logic in scientific methods than 
this view would have us believe ;*and it is not a view which, as 
far as I can see, is at all made necessary by the author’s general 
analysis of the nature of science. 

Looking back on the book as a whole, it strikes one that the 
author's Idealism should have been argued out with more direct 
reference to the restatements of Realism in recent Philosophy. But 
Dr. Hiberlin deserves full credit for much freshness and novelty in 
the details of his treatment. It is valuable to be reminded that 
‘knowing,’ and more especially scientific knowing, is only a special 
mode of experience (Hrieben) in general. Again, the relation of the 
‘in lividual’ and the ‘social,’ or co-operative, aspects of the activity 
of knowing has not often been treated as interestingly as by Dr. 
Hiiberlin. Most commonly, idealistic theories of knowledge fall 
back on an abstract ‘consciousness-as-such ’ of which the relation 
to individual minds is left obscure, or treat individual minds as 
organs of, or ‘moments’ in, an Absolute Mind—a solution which 
raises more difficulties than it solves. In either case, the problem 
of the actual co-operation (and conflict) of individual minds in the 
building up of a supra-individual body of truth is too much neglected. 
So, again, the prevalent view which treats the ‘ world’ of science as 
a higher type of reality (or as reality more adequately understood) 
than tho world of ordinary thought or, again, of individual experi- 
ence, has an unusual light thrown on it by the argument that 
scientific cognition is but a selection out of the total mass of the 
cognitions of individuals, with the implication that there are 
stretches of knowing which are not simply crude and inferior 
science, and ‘ worlds’ which are none the less real for not being 
scientific. 

All in all, there is enough in this book to make one look forward 
with interest to its sequel. 


R. F. ALFRED HozRNLE. 
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Instinct and Experience. By C. Luoyp Morean, D.Sc., LL.D., 
F.R.S. London: Methuen & Co. Pp. xvii, 299. 


Tats important work is fundamentally an expansion of the author’s 
contribution to a symposium on Instinct and Intelligence, which 
was held in 1910 at a joint meeting of the Aristotelian and 
British Psychological Societies and of the Mind Association, the 
papers of the several contributors to which were published subse- 
quently in the British Journal of Psychology (vol. iii., pp. 209-270). 

It fell to me to open this symposium, and I ventured then 
to criticise the author for having described the consciousness in- 
volved in a chick’s first peck at food, as consequent on the act. 
“On this one occasion,” he had written, “ the accompanying con- 
sciousness arises wholly by backstroke”; it is ‘‘an afferent back- 
stroke from the organs concerned in the instinctive response, and 
by this backstroke ingoing nerve-currents are conveyed to the 
higher brain-centres” (Habit and Instinct, 1896, p. 135). 

From this view I strongly dissented, maintaining that ‘‘on 
the occasion of the chick’s first peck . . . the bird is dimly, of 
course very dimly, conscious of the way in which it is about to act,”’ 
and that every instinct is characterised by a conative factor,—a 
specific ‘feeling of activity,’ of central, non-sensory nature. Lloyd 
Morgan, on the contrary, had regarded ‘impulse’ (here, I suppose, 
equivalent to this conative factor) in instinct as the result of ‘an 
afferent backstroke from the incipient innervation of the organs 
concerned in the response” (op. cit., p. 140). 

But these appear no longer to represent the author’s views. 
He now sees “ ‘no intrinsic absurdity in the assumption that, even 
in the commencement of the first performance of an instinctive 
action,’ there is present some dim and vague pre-perception of 
the coming development of the instinctive situation” (p. 46). 
“ Provisionally,” he says, “I am prepared to admit the possible 
presence of exceedingly dim, vague, and ill-defined pre-perception 
of the behaviour that is coming, just before it actually comes” 
(p. 55). At first he seems to attach little importance to these 
‘provisional ” admissions: for such preperception, he maintains, 
is ‘‘so very dim and vague as to be negligible in comparison with 
the purely reflex tendency toswim . . .” (p. 17). Subsequently, 
however, he allows that it is “of real value as a condition further- 
ing the instinctive act . . .” (p. 107). 

Stout, in his contribution to the symposium, had expressed 
himself in favour of the view “that even in the commencement of 
the first performance of an instinctive action, the given situation 
may be apprehended as about to have a further development. . . . 
The particular character of the changes only becomes specified as 
they actually occur in consequence of the instinctive movements 
which are specifically provided for in the inherited constitution of 
the animal. The really vital point is, that when they do occur, 
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they occur as the further specification of something already 
vaguely anticipated, so that each successive stage of the advancing 
experience involves not only the apprehension of an actual present, 
but of a future which has become present.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in this connexion, Stout once mentions the word ‘object’, 
Lloyd Morgan at once seizes upon this word, understanding by it 
a group of sensory data which, though as yet totally devoid of 
meaning, will acquire it by later experience. 

Here we are brought face to face with the author's previous 
denial of my contention (in the symposium) that “there never can 
be a beginning of experience—a beginning which has no relation 
to previous experience”. Lloyd Morgan is ever trying to get, as 
he says, ‘‘at the very beginning of experience”. It is this unattain- 
able desire which has led him to oust consciousness from instinct, 
and here to oust meaning from sensory data. It even leads him 
to look for the moor-hen’s first experience of sense data, and he 
finds it when the “chick was struggling out of the cramping egg- 
shell”! (p. 19). Surely to search for an instinct devoid of 
consciousness, to search for a sensation empty of meaning, to 
search for the very beginning of sensation, these are all useless 
efforts. “lowever “practical” be the purposes of our inquiry, they 
afford no justification for such procedure. As Ward says in his 
Encyclopedia article,—‘ Absolute beginnings are beyond the pale 
of science ”. 

It is clear, then, that as no sensations can ever be wholly without 
meaning, Lloyd Morgan has no right to style the famous cinnabar 
caterpillar (for example) as a meaningless object (p. 42), because, 
at a certain moment, it has not that fuller meaning which it will 
later have for the animal. From the context it is perfectly clear 
that when Stout wrote that in the first performance of an instinctive 
act an animal is cognizant of a perfectly specific object, he was not 
alluding to the richer, more complete, meaning which a group of 
sensory data will subsequently come to have. He was merely 
stating that at the first performance of an instinct the animal in 
some degrees, however vaguely, feels a new situation different 
from an older one—which no one, I should have thought, would 
deny. 

But Lloyd Morgan at once asks: ‘‘ How does this anticipatory 
meaning originate?” apparently regardless of the fact that Stout 
had never invoked or implied its existence. All that Stout had 
demanded was a vague anticipation of change in a felt situation— 
an anticipation such as might induce not merely a “blind restless- 
ness, but conation in the proper sense as active tendency directed 
to an end. ... It is true indeed,” Stout takes pains to state, 
“that the animal will initially have no anticipation of the special 
means by which the end is attainable or the special form which it 
will assume.”’ 

At this stage, however, preperception appears to have a purely 
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cognitive value for its author. He expressly says: ‘‘I question the 
presence of any true conation in instinctive behaviour” (p. 43; ef. 
also p. 53). Evidently he is still bound by his earlier conception 
of felt impulse being purely afferent in nature. Ultimately, how- 
ever, we find him asking to be ‘allowed to regard the pre-perceptive 
consciousness . . . as taking the guise of an undefined interest in 
what may come” (p. 106)—an expectant satisfaction which in 
involving ‘‘ prospective conscious relationship . . . would be so 
far truly conative ” (p. 107). 

The ambiguity attachable to the word preperception brings us 
to the strange way in which the author supposes an animal to 
learn. He insists that during the first performance of an act in- 
telligence plays no part in the learning process. The animal must 
wait until the second occasion, when the first experience is rein- 
stated. Not till then does a comparison take place between 
representation and presentation ; whereupon, in some quite unex- 
plained way, the reaction is improved upon. One would have 
thought that our everyday experience sufficiently demonstrates _ 
that we are aware of the imperfection of an act on the occasion of 
its first performance. Unfortunately it is scarcely conceivable 
that this awareness can occur in the absence of intelligence ; 
which presents a difficulty for Lloyd Morgan in his untiring search 
after the ‘ beginning of things,’ etc.,—the start of instinct prior to 
the dawn of intelligence. 

But whatever meaning we prefer to attach to preperception, 
whatever its form and whatever its importance (which Lloyd 
Morgan in the end, as we have seen, is disposed to grant). he still 
insists, almost like the child in ‘“‘ We are seven,’ that from the 
physiological standpoint an instinct is nothing but a reflex. It is 
due, he maintains, to the activity of subcortical processes ; whereas 
the preperceptive consciousness,—whether innate (as he “ pro- 
visionally ” admits) or only acquired by experience,—is the outcome 
of cerebro-cortical activity. Thus he distinguishes between (innate) 
“instinctive behaviour” and (innate or acquired) “instinctive ex- 


perience”. According to Lloyd Morgan, from the physiological 
standpoint it is legitimate to ignore the cerebral activity involved in 
instinct. ‘*. . . in all cases an instinctive act is, from the bio- 


logical and physiological point of view, nothing but a reflex. But 
from the psychological point of view it is always something more 
than a reflex, in so far as it affords data to conscious experience ” 
(p. 22). 

Now the author recognises that an instinctive act is never 
perfect on the first occasion of its performance. In other words 
he admits that reflex and instinctive acts are distinguishable. 
Instincts are capable of improvement by practice, whereas reflexes 
are virtually unaffected by repetition. Yet, despite this radical 
difference between the two modes of behaviour, he would reduce 
them to the same level. In his definition of instinct, from the 
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physiological standpoint, he puts intelligent (or cerebral) activity 
out of court. Forthwith he abstracts or (physiologically speaking) 
he vivisects. After depriving, so to speak, the animal of its cerebral 
hemispheres, after schematically making a section through the base 
of the bulb,—he suggests that the spinal activity of the animal is 
reflex, and that the remaining supra-spinal activities are instine- 
tive. 

Physiologically, of course, such a definition will not hold for a 
moment. There are numerous reactions arising above the cord 
which are as purely reflex—as inaccessible to practice or control— 
as any within the cord. In the second place, we know nothing 
of the way in which instincts are performed in an animal deficient 
of its cerebral hemispheres. Reflexes in the decerebrate spinal 
animal have been amply studied; they do not differ essentially 
in the intact and in the impaired condition. But in the latter 
state it is, to say the least, highly doubtful whether an instinet 
preserves its special characteristics ; certainly it cannot preserve 
those enunciated by McDougall. Moreover that same preperceptive 
consciousness in instinct, which, to my mind, on insufficient grounds, 
Lloyd Morgan localises entirely in the cortex, he is quite willing 
to grant to lowly organisms like infusoria. Such difficulties, how- 
ever, I pass by. The special point I wish to emphasise is that, 
although granting first that modification by practice is characteristic 
of an instinctive act, and secondly that preperception plays a valu- 
able part in furthering that act—yet he believes that the physio- 
logical point of view permits him to abstract and to ignore these 
distinctively mental features, to neglect those parts of the nervous 
system the activity of which corresponds thereto, and thus to 
classify instincts as reflexes, which are characterised by the lack 
of these two distinctive features. 

How then, according to Lloyd Morgan, do the physiological and 
psychological points of view differ? How, we may ask, does 
he come to form two different views of instinct according as he 
adopts the physiological or psychological standpoint? It is not 
because he puts consciousness entirely outside the world of science 
or regards it as epiphenomenal. He expressly states that he 
accepts ‘conscious relationships as belonging to the natural order, 
to be correlated with other relationships, and really counting in 
any situation within which they are developed. To say that the 
motions of my fingers as I write are the same that they would be 
if the conscious relationship were entirely absent, is little short of 
absurd ” (p. 262). Nor is it because he denies a correlation between 
psychical and other (e.g. physiological) processes in the world- 
order, whether they belong to separate (mind- and world-) orders 
or, as he believes, are given within one (natural) order as a single 
psycho-physiological process (pp. 270, 271). 

The truth is, as the author says, “that our interpretation of the 
moorhen’s instinctive dive depends on our outlook towards the 
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universe at large!” (p. 125). And I believe that Lloyd Morgan’s 
outlook is derived not (as he believes) from the true ‘ physiological ’ 
standpoint, but from the ‘anatomical ’ standpoint of mid-Victorian 
physiology, which implied that separate investigations upon a, 
number of small parts of an animal are equivalent to dealing with 
the animal as a whole. For Lloyd Morgan fully recognises, as 
we have just seen, that if consciousness usually accompanies an act, 
that act cannot be regarded as unchanged by the abolition of © 
consciousness. He admits, as we have seen, that ‘ conscious ex- 
perience accompanies instinctive behaviour from its very outset . . .” 
(p. 50). He admits that conscious processes are correlated with 
physiological processes. Nevertheless, since the conscious experi- 
ence in instinct involves intelligence, since intelligence must be 
located in the cortex, and since the beginning of instinctive experi- 
ence must be traced to a time prior to the dawn of intelligence, 
he insists on severing cortical from subcortical activity, and on 
treating instinctive behaviour as independent of consciousness, 
corresponding to the activity of subcortical processes only. 
For my own part, I believe that so-called instinct and intelligence ! 
involve identical elements. In each there is the inherited, the 
congenital, the ‘ instinctive’ factor,—often, at least, the expression 
of past generations of experience ; in each there is the directive, 
the creative, the ‘ intelligent’ factor, on which depends the future 
of mental evolution, and which is itself limited by congenital 
conditions. In so-called instinct, the intelligent factor, the power 
of modifying what is instinctive, is slight; in so-called intelligence, 
it is relatively enormous. For Bergson and Carr, on the other 
hand, instinct and intelligence are two radically distinct and 
divergent routes traversed in the evolution of mind. While 
according to Lloyd Morgan, we start from pure reflexes in which 
consciousness plays no part, and thence we pass to instincts which 
are merely composite non-mental reflexes ; ‘‘ with them,” he holds, 
“the psychologist has no concern. He may cheerfully hand them 
over to the biologist” (p. 21), 7.e. the physiologist. How and 
where ‘instinctive experience ” arises, dependent partly on innate 
preperception, and partly on the later acquired meaning of sensory 
data, Lloyd Morgan does not tell us. At some definite moment (to 
satisfy his longing after absolute beginnings) it must take its 
start; and from that moment onwards the psychologist is per- 
mitted to enter. This instinctive experience—dependent on innate 
and acquired cortical activity (and hence, one would have thought, 
absent prior to the evolution of the cortex) and involving “‘con- 
scious relationship to a given situation as experienced” and 
“intuition (in M. Bergson’s sense of the word) of the process of 
relating” (p. 291)—he regards “‘. . . as the earliest phase of a 
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continuous development in the individual, which may lead up to 
the enriched thought-experience of man” (p. 163). 

The same ‘anatomical’ standpoint, the same quest for beginnings, 
is responsible for the series of “interpretations” which Lloyd 
Morgan discerns within the universe. He distinguishes first the 
mechanical, then the mechanistic, next the organic, and finally 
the psychological interpretation (p. 259). Within the mechanical 
system, he says, science takes ‘“‘. . . an instantaneous flash-photo- 
graph or snap-shot, A, of the configuration at a given moment, and 
a second snap-shot, B, at a subsequent moment . . .” (p. 253). 
Then, at a later moment, if the constitution of the system remains 
unaltered, science is able to ‘predict the exact configuration which 
will be given in snap-shot C” (ibid.). Such an A B C interpreta- 
tion, he says, gives the mechanical relationships, and these are the 
sole concern of mechanics, which deals with mass-particles and 
positions. But although this suffices for mechanics, it is not, he 
says, yet generally applicable in physics and chemistry, still less 
in physiology and even less in psychology. For physics and 
chemistry a mechanistic interpretation is needed. ‘Shall we say 
that for any scientific determination we require a treatment in 
terms of D E F analogous to (but only analogous to, not identical 
with) the strictly mechanical treatment? Here D E F stand for 
three static stages snap-shotted in the changing routine of, let us 
say, a chemical reaction. If stage D and stage EK are known, then 
stage F can be predicted and the law of the constitution of the 
system for the purpose in hand may so far be ascertained. No 
doubt matters are often very much more complicated than this. 
. . . But we want to get at certain basal principles of interpreta- 
tion. I seek to indicate by the formula D E F that the deter- 
mination is in terms of sequent stages of chemical or physical 
routine ’’ (p, 256). 

Let us now grant, says the author, that in the field of physiology 
and organic routine certain changes cannot be interpreted in terms 
of DE Falone. “. . . Let us apply the formula G H I to the law 
of the remainder—the strictly organic and physiological as such. 
Then we have the opportunity of correlating G H I changes with 
D E F changes without identifying the one with the other” (pp. 
256, 257). 

Finally—* Let us grant . .. that psychological products, and intel- 
ligent behaviour in relation to them, cannot be interpreted in terms 
of organic G H I without remainder. Let us call the law of the 
remainder X Y Z. This means that, in any routine of psychological 
products, if the constitution of the mental system be known, stages 
X and Y and Z are sequent stages; and that if you know X and 
Y you can foretell Z on the basis of routine. In the absence of 
routine, of course no scientific predictions are possible in any field 
of inquiry. Here X Y Z are not identified with G H I in the 
sense that the psychological is merely a phosphorescent accompan!- 
ment of brain-process. They can only be identified, within an 
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ideal construction, in the sense that the same process may have 
both physiological and psychological relationships, just as an - 
organic process may have both physico-chemical and physiological 
relationships”! (pp. 258, 259). 

Here, then, are the results of the ‘anatomical’ method, pushed to 
its farthest limits.! Seeking by hard and fast lines to determine 
the beginnings of life and mind, concerned only with snapshots at 
phenomena, it arrives at routine processes and abstract conditions 
which are never realisable in actual experience, and is compelled to 
ignore the features of creative evolution which make the world a 
progressive living whole. How the snapshot method can concern 
itself with processes as well as with products it is difficult to 
conceive. And yet process in the field of psychology, according 
to Alexander, whose views have greatly influenced Lloyd Morgan, 
is alone to be regarded as ‘mental’ (p. 141). 

It follows according to the above procedure that, in place of the 
conception of ‘cause,’ science has to be content with what Lloyd 
Morgan usefully calls the ‘“‘ground,” or “constitution” of nature. 
“On the constitutive nature, as ground, will depend, in any given 
natural system, the character and value of the changes which are 
observable therein. On the constitutive nature of the hen’s egg 
will depend the character and course of its development ” (p. 142). 

Such, then, is Lloyd Morgan’s conception of the limits of science. 
Just as mechanics represents what is left in matter when its purely 
physical and chemical characteristics are ignored, so life is what 
remains in protoplasm when consciousness is severed from it. 
Just as there are “remainders” in chemical and physical pro- 
cesses which are not describable in mechanical terms, so there 
are ‘‘remainders’’ in mental processes which are not describable 
in organic terms! This is the outcome of his efforts to escape all 
conception of what he calls ‘‘ Source,’—the “poetry” (as he terms 
it) of Bergson’s philosophy, the entelechy of Driesch’s vitalism. 

Whether or not he has been successful in thus freeing science 
from metaphysics, whether or not the one can ever be satisfactorily 
severed from the other, whether or not the conception of Souree— 
more than other useful hypotheses incapable of verification or real- 
isation, which have been adopted by or are the foundation of 
science—is fatal to the progress of scientific knowledge,—the author 
has achieved an undoubted success in so clearly presenting his views 
on their relation. It was at the outset evident that a statement of 
the philosophical position of one who has devoted so much attention 
to the field of animal psychology could not fail to be of value and 
interest, 

‘Tt seems inconsistent after this for the author to cavil with McDougall’s 
description “*. . . of admiration as a binary compound, of awe as a tertiary 
compound, and of reverence as a blend of wonder, fear, gratitude, and 
hegative self-feeling” (pp. 124, 125), because such analysis implies the 
possibility of the algebraical summation of vital and mental processes, 


C. S. Myers. 
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A History of Psychology, Ancient and Patristic. By Grorcr 
Srpney Brert, M.A. (Oxon.). London: George Allen & Co., 


Ltd., 1912. 


TuE early records of Greek thought which have a distinct bearing 
on psychology, even in the wide sense in which Mr. Brett uses this 
term, are meagre, yet they reward patient study. In the introduc- 
tory portion of the work before us they are set forth in a very read- 
able form, and exhibited in their historical connexion. Mr. Brett 
here, as indeed throughout his whole work, shows that he possesses 
the synoptic faculty; though he can distinguish as well as com- 
pare. He writes like one who, himself a psychologist, has studied his 
Greek originals closely, taking as little as possible at second-hand. 
His history of Psychology is likely to be very serviceable to those 
who desire to observe the development of psychological speculation. 
Gratitude is due to any one who thus places the old and the new 
in their historical interrelationship. The psychologist who pursues 
his subject on merely modern lines may achieve excellent results ; 
yet, if ignorant of the work of his predecessors, and especially the 
Greeks, he is too often betrayed into waste of time and a false 
opinion of his own originality. 

Mr. Brett’s style is sane and objective. He does not allow his 
critical judgment to be disturbed by predilection. He knows what 
is to the purpose of a historian, He seeks to interest and instruct 
his readers. He apprehends and appreciates differences of modern 
belief and opinion ; but we cannot mark him down as the devotee 
of any particular school ; nor does he condescend to engage in con- 
troversy. 

Among the solid merits of his History is the careful statement 
of his sources and authorities. He has a sound scientific sense of 
his responsibilities, and so discharges them as to impress us with a 
conviction of his trustworthiness. We cannot here review his work 
in detail, but must confine our succeeding remarks to a few of its 
salient features. 

He has a valuable article on the psychology of the Atomists. 
Successful science is too apt to be arrogant in psychology. . The 
Democriteans, ancient and modern, while ‘explaining’ so much by 
the sense of touch, and reducing the other senses to forms of this, 
as the ultimate mode of perception, scarcely saw that they were 
leaving the problem of knowledge, and even of perception, still as 
as far as ever from solution. ‘ We naturally ask ” (says Mr. Brett, 
p. 42) “for an explanation of this fundamental sense, and here too 
we find no psychological analysis.” The mystery of perception 
when ‘explained’ by reduction to touch is as profound as ever. 
Touch was the ultimate form of all apprehension, in the opinion 
not only of the Atomists, but of their greatest opponents. The 
well-known phrase, vodv xai Oryydvwv, suggests that (as Mr. Brett 
says, p. 144) the attainment of ultimate truth is a form of appre- 
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hension analogous to sense-perception ; we may add, to touch. We 
have only metaphors to help us towards a notion of how thought 
proceeds when it ‘knows’; and all the fruitful metaphors seem 
confined within the province of touch. The ‘ mind,’ in the long 
run, ‘grasps’ its object, as the hand does. But what the ‘ grasp- 
ing’ means here, or how the one act or process resembles the other, 
we cannot tell. For Plato, thought in its highest forms, Cosmic or 
human, presented itself as a sort of motion—a zrepiopa or revolu- 
tion of a sphere; and the revolving sphere knew by touching its 
object. ‘“ When the Soul of the Cosmus in its revolutions touches 
aught that has manifold existence, or aught that is undivided, she 
is stirred throughout her whole substance.” So says Plato (Timeus, 
37A) of the World-Soul ; and for him the analogous doctrine holds 
for the soul of the individual. Not vision nor audition, but touch, 
with motion, is the fundamental objective factor of all knowledge 
for Plato, as it was for the members of the school of thought which 
Plato abhorred. The words vodv kai 6cyydvwv have not yet been 
expounded in their full potentiality of meaning. 

Mr. Brett’s account of the so-called Sophists, and especially of 
Protagoras (pp. 57-59), is particularly interesting. “ Protagoras 
holds a theory which implies a definitely psychological method. 
He is, in his time, what Locke was in later days, and Kant still 
later. He requires knowledge to be tested and limited by appeal 
to ‘impressions,’ and he is prepared to assert that where experience 
ends the knowledge ceases.’’ His observations (p. 61) on the con- 
tributions of Socrates to the psychology of Ethics are illuminating. 
“As Socrates failed to distinguish the desirable, i.¢., the good in 
psychological terms, from the true end of man, i.e., the good in 
metaphysical terms, so he fails to make clear the reason why the will 
always acts in accordance with clear knowledge. Both these de- 
fects are due to one source, namely, a defective analysis of emotion.” 
. His treatment of the Aristotelian psychology of conduct, from 

simple conation to the practical syllogism (pp. 144-145) is satisfac- 
tory. As one reads it, one can hardly fail to become more profoundly 
conscious of the indebtedness of modern thought to the ethical and 
psychological speculation of Aristotle. 

Mr. Brett’s account of the post-Aristotelian psychology also is 
fresh and stimulating. ‘‘ The Stoic re-writes the Platonic doctrine 
of reminiscence by the aid of Aristotle’s doctrine of development. 
... The Stoic could say with Leibniz that everything comes 
through the senses except the intellect itself” (p. 173). 

The process of modification which Stoicism underwent from Zeno 
to Marcus is carefully studied (p. 176). We like especially Mr. 
Brett’s description (on p. 177) of the “severely personal and self- 
conscious later Stoics,’’ who “struggle with the problems of daily 
existence, and honestly strive to explain how a man can avoid folly 
and keep his temper”. But ‘“ Stoicism ended in moral fervour and 
logical bankruptcy ”. 
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The salient points in the progress of psychological theory after 
Epicurus are given with as much clearness, perhaps, as is possible. 
The ethical interest predominated thenceforth over the scientific 
for some centuries, during which the historian of psychology finds 
little to do except to mark time. We seem to discover in Mr. 
Brett’s concluding words on Cicero, if read in connexion with a refer- 
ence to Herbert Spencer on page 190, a clue to his own epistemology. 
There he writes (p. 199): “.. . a specious defence of imme- 
diate knowledge which obscured for many ages the real character 
of human convictions: a knowledge of evolution was required to 
show its fallacies and its truths ; but before racial inheritance was 
an intelligible phrase it served to explain the stability of those 
beliefs which dialectic could not establish ”. 

For the Oriental systems with which he deals Mr. Brett has relied 
(he tells us in his Preface, p. ix) ‘on translations and the state- 
ments of others”. He knows how to select his authorities, 
and we can readily believe that his work when it deals with the 
Orientals is no less worthy of our confidence than we find it to be 
when dealing with the Greeks. At all events, it is most interesting. 
With the ‘six systems’ of the Indian philosophy we seem to pass 
into a new world in which at first it is not easy to find one’s way, 
so strange and dubious is the light in which we move. 

Mr. Brett’s description of Egyptian thought and of Mithraism, 
in relation to Christian psychology and eschatology, will be found 
useful by readers of more than one type. These forms of specula- 
tion, or rather of discipline, contain a wearisome lot of religious 
eschatology, and contribute little that is clear and distinct to psy- 
chological theory. They give us however certain points of view 
from which we may obscurely trace subsequent psychological 
developments. By their inspiring suggestiveness—their effects 
on the emotions and the will—they helped to determine certain 
features of patristic and medieval psychology ; so that their im- 
portance for the student of history needs no elaborate vindication. 

“The Hebrew was (says Mr. Brett, p. 232) most interested in 
feeling, and his experiences were clearly of a type more common 
in the East than the West. For reasons not easy to define, the 
Eastern mind seems always strongly conscious of the organic 
states that accompany psychic activity. In the East the body is 
more easily affected, and a feeling has more reverberation through 
the system. Consequently Eastern writers dwell more insistently 
on inner organic states : the heart underst-nds, obeys, and rejoices ; 
the organs below the diaphragm are said iv feel love or sympathy ; 
the liver is moved in the yearning of affection.” To this intensity 
of feeling we may trace much of the sublimity of Hebrew literature 
and the solemn impressiveness of Hebrew religion. We must not 
look to the Hebrews for scientific psychology ; their work for 
humanity was done in a different province and on a higher plane. 
When Hebrew sublimity and Hellenic clearness at last came to 
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be united, philosophy, if not psychology in particular, profited im- 
mensely by their union. We heartily recommend all who care for 
such matters to read the paragraphs (pp. 239-242) in which Mr. 
Brett introduces Philo. His description and criticism of the psy- 
chological bearing of the works of Clement, Origen, and the medical 
writers of Alexandria will supply English readers with much-needed 
and accurate information. We should like to dwell at length on 
his appreciation of Plotinus, but must not yield to the temptation. 
“In Plotinus,” he says (p. 302), ‘for the first time in its history 
psychology becomes the science of the phenomena of consciousness, 
conceived as self-consciousness. ” 

We have enjoyed the perusal of this work, and have no doubt 
that such will be the experience of many readers. It may, before 
long, reach the dignity of a second edition. If so, perhaps its 
author will correct the disquieting plural ‘demiourgoi,’ and one or 
two other matters, in the following sentences referring to Plato: 
“The rational soul is created by God and placed in the head ; the 
demiourgoi create the irrational soul which is placed in the body” 
(p. 68, 1. 20) ; and “in Plato the idea of imperfection in the cre- 
ated makes necessary the introduction of Demiourgoi” (p. 252, 
1,21). There was but one Anpovpyds, and his was the perfect 
work ; the imperfect was committed by him to the younger gods— 
the deoi GeGv of Timeus, 41A. 

Mr. Brett, when discussing the Platonic view of man (pp. 86-87), 
dwells instructively on the difference between sensation and feeling 
as conceived by Plato and the Cyrenaics respectively ; and he states 
the Platonic theory of feeling, as it appears in the Timeus and 
Philebus, satisfactorily in the main. He is aware of the ambiguity 
of the word ato@yors in the psychology of Plato (see note, p. 364). 
One would have expected him, therefore, to be particularly careful 
inhis own use of terms, and it is matter of regret that he does not 
confine the word ‘feeling’ to the sense determined for it in 
psychology by such writers as Mr. Ward or Mr. Stout, but uses it 
unsteadily, so as to signify sometimes the purely subjective element 
of pleasure or pain, at other times the element of cognition which 
is more properly designated as sensation or perception. Thus (p. 
84) he writes: ‘‘ While feeling is the psychological core of the 
mental state that forms judgments, it is not the whole mental state ; 
knowledge is more than feeling . . . sensation does not carry 
us beyond its own limits of time. It is possible to prove that sensa- 
tion is only a part of the mental state, etc.” Here we are much 
mistaken, or else he uses ‘ feeling’ for ‘sensation ‘ and ‘ sensation’ 
for ‘feeling’; though we confess we find it hard to understand 
why a writer does so who can also use the terms correctly, as 
Mr. Brett does elsewhere, distinguishing carefully between the 
affective and attentive processes. 

On page 129, expounding Aristotle’s theory, he says : ‘ sensation 
itself is from the first a degree of rationality; it is potentially 
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intelligible”. By ‘intelligible’ here he probably means ‘ intellec- 
tual’ or ‘intelligent,’ ‘noetic’ not ‘noiimenal’. The substance, 
however, of his exposition of Aristotle's theory of the intellectual 
activities is admirable, and we do not wish to be understood as 
carping at it. He says of Plutarch (p. 256) that “ with a touch of 
Orientalism he places beside the principle of order a principle of 
disorder in the universe”’. But this “principle of disorder” had 
been already adopted by Plato in his Laws (896E) where he as- 
sumes the existence of an evil as well as a good World-Soul. 
Whether Plato derived this assumption from an Oriental source 
may be doubted; but at least it had shown itself in Hellenic 
thought more than four centuries before Plutarch’s time. We 
cannot help remarking that Mr. Brett has hardly made sufficient 
use of the Laws in his exposition of Plato’s psychology. This 
treatise, indeed, is generally too much neglected, as if eclipsed by 
more brilliantly written but less mature works of Plato. 

On page 191, in the sentence ‘ Violent altercations, the exchange 
of ‘paradise and the gutter,’ which the drunkard calls life,” the 
word ‘altercations ’ probably is a printer’s error for ‘alternations’. 
Also, on page 295, in “A modern writer might, with less ac- 
curacy, call it an unconscious influence,” the word intended 
was probably ‘inference ’. 

But small blemishes cannot tarnish the character of Mr. Brett's 
work. We shall await with interest the continuation of it which 


he promises in his preface. 
Joun I, Beare. 


Present Philosophical Tendencies : a Critical Survey of Naturalism, 
Idealism, Pragmatism and Realism, together with a Synopsis 
of the Philosophy of William James. By Raurxn Barton 
Perry. New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1912. Pp. xv, 383. 


Tue three main topics of interest I have found in Prof. Perry's 
very readable volume are his account of Pragmatism, his synopsis 
of the thought of William James, and his own Realism, and as 
these seem to be also the three main interests of the author him- 
self, no injustice will be done him by passing over with little more 
than a mention his very searching criticisms of Idealism and 
Naturalism and his gallant defence of the Inquisition in chapter 1. 
A further reason for confining this review to the above three sub- 
jects may be found in the fact that it seems eminently desirable to 
clear up the relations between Pragmatism and Realism. For the 
New Realist, like the pragmatists, are people who endeavour to 
think clearly, and are oriented towards the future rather than the 
past, and more solicitous to come to terms with science than with 


theology. 
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I. Prof. Perry’s account of Pragmatism manifestly shows that he 
has honestly tried to understand it, and to state its contentions 
fairly. And that is more than can be said for the great majority 
of its critics. Nevertheless he does not seem to have penetrated 
quite to the roots of the matter, and seen from what point its 
various doctrines branch out. Yet he sometimes comes so near to 
it that it is curious that he should have missed it. He sees, for 
example, that Pragmatism is “ the biocentric philosophy ” (p. 197), 
but not that it is quite specifically the philosophic corollary of 
Darwinism. He sees that the common measure of all values and 
tests of truth is the psychological fact of interest, and actually 
mentions a kind of pragmatism which “consists in the proof that 
the theoretic interest is itself in fact an interest” (p. 214): yet he 
passes by this fountain-head of all the varieties of pragmatic corol- 
laries in one short paragraph, and regards it as “a strict and 
limited pragmatism” which is guiltless of the “reactionary and 
dangerous” attempt to “coordinate and equalise verification by 
perception and consistency with verification by sentiment and sub- 
sequential utility”. Had he grasped that the immediate parent of 
all the chief pragmatisms is the psychology of James, he must have 
seen that this psychological interest is their common logical foun- 
dation, that it embraces and absorbs the very relative and shifting 
distinction between ‘theoretic’ and ‘practical’ truth, and that 
pragmatism could not be censured for denying ‘“‘the strictly theo- 
retic value of ideas” because there is no such thing. Prof. Perry 
is probably too young to remember the terrible cant that used to 
be talked about ‘disinterested’ knowing, and this may explain, if 
it does not excuse, his statement (p. 362) ‘‘that the theoretical 
process is itself interested ... is a fact that no one has ever 
questioned”; but if he himself recognises this fact, is it not 
astonishing that it should not have occurred to him that the 
‘theoretic’ values must therefore be psychic congeners of the 
other values, and that it is not obscurantism, but biology, which 
impels pragmatism to note the copious cases where the vital value 
of a belief seems directly to generate its ‘theoretic’ truth by 
eliminating dissentients and compelling its universal acceptance 
by the survivors, as, ¢.g., in the conspicuous case of the optimistic 
bias in favour of life? Had Prof. Perry grasped this biological 
necessity, he could hardly have committed himself to the assertion 
that “science does not deal with value” (p. 87), and might even 
have seen that every judgment must have been asserted as the suc- 
cessful survivor in a struggle for existence in which it has been 
judged more valuable than any alternative, and that it is therefore 
quite futile to contest the psychological utility of every actual 
judgment, and important only to take cognisance of the dossier of 
every alleged ‘truth,’ and to determine for whom and for what 
purposes it has what sorts and degrees of value. 

A recognition of the biological and psychological foundations of 
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pragmatism would further have deterred Prof. Perry from his 
laboured attempts to read a metaphysical meaning into a number 
of pragmatic pronouncements which are clearly methodological, 
and to put to pragmatism the dilemma that if it will not submit 
the mind passively to a (realistically conceived) environment as 
“the price of adaptation,” it must leave the knower ‘suspended 


in mid-air, 


The simple answer is that for pragmatisin the knowledge-process 
is the life-process, and is not merely ‘theoretic,’ and that to take 
data as real for a purpose in order to operate on them further com- 
mits one to no metaphysical theory about their ultimate reality, and 
does not require one to give to knowledge finality and to ‘reality’ 
an illusory ‘repose in knowledge” (p. 220). 

II. It follows from Prof. Perry’s conception of pragmatism as a 
theory which must be forced into metaphysical categories and 
divided into a realistic and a subjectivistic form that he has to 
differentiate James’s pragmatism from those of Dewey and myself. 
Here he encounters the obstacle that James has explicitly denied 
the existence of any essential difference. Prof. Perry very candidly 
admits this; but curiously enough he appears to have overlooked 
my own endorsement of James’s pronouncement and my very de- 
tailed discussion of the very issues he is raising. Until Prof. 
Perry has disposed of this evidence, I see no reason to depart from 
the view that James’s ‘realism’ is pragmatic and not metaphysi- 
cal, and that my ‘psychologism’ is ‘critical’ and not ‘subjec- 


tivistic ’. 


Prof. Perry’s account of James’s philosophy, which is apprecia- 
tive and on the whole meritorious, is somewhat disfigured by his 
straining to convert James’s immanent epistemological realism 
into the transcendent metaphysical realism of a ‘new realist’. It 
fails also to bring out the intimate connexion between James's 
psychology and his philosophy ; but its most serious mistake would 
seem to be that it attributes to him an “existential sense-mani- 
fold” « la Hume-Kant-Russell (p. 367). For surely if there is 
one outstanding and epochmaking achievement in James’s psy- 
chology, it is that it conceived the flow of experience as a con- 
tinwwm—and a sensible continuum at that, and not a conceptualised 
substitute for the immediate experience of continuity such as some 
mathematicians have (legitimately for their purposes) invented. 

IIT. All these flaws in Prof. Perrys exposition really spring 
from a common source. His mind is so preoccupied with the 
metaphysical antithesis between Realism and Idealism that he is 
always trying to reduce all other issues to this. Yet the ultimate- 
ness of this antithesis is always assumed, and his arguments tor 
Realism are all vitiated by his failure to consider the possibility ot 
a third alternative, which would repudiate both the antagonistic dog- 


1In my review of James’s Meaning of Truth, Mixp, No. 74. 
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and develop into a Fichtean idealism (pp. 219-220). 
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matisms. That such an alternative may yield the right solution 
of the problem would seem to be indicated by the gaps in Prof. 
Perry’s arguments for Realism. 

(1) Prof. Perry gives much prominence to what he calls ‘ the Ego- 
centric Predicament,’ viz., the fact that any reality known is 
known as it is when it is known; but the right inference from this 
would seem to be neither idealism nor realism. If all knowable 
facts necessarily stand in the knowledge-relation, and are given as 
‘facts’ in relation to a knower, is it not equally unsound to infer 
that the knower creates his objects, and that objects are (absolutely) 
independent of the knower ? Why not infer that the correlation of 
a-mind-with-objects and objects-for-a-mind is the ultimate fact for 
philosophy? This inference, which like the Ego-centric Predica- 
ment has long been known,! has sometimes been wrongly styled 
‘idealism’; but it manifestly does not warrant the assertion of 
any priority of mind over matter. The Ego-centric Predicament 
seems to exclude nothing but the right to assert unknowable 
realities, Unfortunately these are precisely what Prof. Perry 
wishes to assert. His procedure is to ignore this third possibility,” 
to show that the idealist has not proved his case, and then to 
assume that therefore the realist has proved his. In point of fact 
his proof (p. 125) that there may be ‘tulips’ and ‘ideas of tulips,’ 
and that the ‘tulips’ may belong both to nature and to mind does 
not go any way towards showing that the existence of tulips has 
any meaning apart from their place in an experienced world: as 
Prof. Pratt has pointed out in his very able critique of Prof. 
Perry’s position,® it does nothing to bridge the chasm between 
their immanent (pragmatic) and their transcendent (realist) 
‘reality’. 

To prove Prof. Perry’s realism something more is wanted than 
a proof of the failure of idealism. But it seems imperative to 
agree with Prof. Pratt that none of his positive arguments are 
cogent. (a) He himself admits that the ‘theory of the externality 
of relations is not sufficient in itself” (p. 320). (6) That ‘the 
object of a sensation is not the sensation itself” (p. 321) may be 
admitted by all; it makes a distinction which might be found useful 
even by the legendary solipsist, if he should ever try to put his ex- 
perience in order, at any rate if his eyes were opened to the ambi- 
guity of ‘sensation,’ and he discriminated the object apprehended 
from the apprehending thereof. But it is hard to see how this 
should establish the need for a wholly unexperienced object, and 


‘I myself recognised it (without any sense of asserting a novelty) so 
long ago as 1891. Cf. Riddles of the Sphine,' ch. ix., $§ 13-14. In the 
1910 edition the argument is somewhat expanded. Cf. also Studies in 
Humanism, p. 465, and Arist. Soc. Proc., 1910, pp. 220-221. 

* This is the more curious as he appears to have read all the writings 
referred to above. 

* Journal of Philosophy, ix., No. 21. 
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on page 322 Prof. Perry seems himself to concede this. (c) There 
remains therefore only the plea that ‘‘the organism is correlated 
with an environment, from which it evolved, and on which it acts. 
Consciousness is a selective response to a preéxisting and inde- 
pendently existing environment. There must be something to be 
responded to, if there is to be any response ” (pp. 322-323). Unless 
the question is begged in the ‘‘ independently existing environment,” 
nothing is here proved except the correlation of the mind and its 
‘environment’; but this is precisely the conclusion of the third 
alternative Prof. Perry has ignored. Perhaps when he has ex- 
amined it, he will convince himself that the dispute between 
Idealism and Realism is not the least meaningless of philosophic 
controversies, and that the question which of them is more inade- 
quate is merely academic, 
F. C. 


The Science of Logic : an Inquiry into the Principles of Accurate 
Thought and Scientific Method. By P. Corrry, Ph.D. (Lou- 
vain), Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Maynooth College, 
Treland. Two volumes. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1912. Pp. xx, 445, and vii, 359. 


THE aim and scope of Dr. Coffey’s substantial treatise are, ‘in the 
first place, to present in a simple way the Principles of the Tra- 
ditional Logic expounded by Aristotle and his Scholastic inter- 
preters; secondly, to show how the philosophical teachings of 
Aristotle and the Schoolmen contain the true basis for modern 
methods of scientific investigation, inductive no less than deductive ; 
and finally, to extend, rather than supplement, the traditional body 
of logical doctrine by applying the latter to some logical problems 
raised in more recent times”. All this does not promise much in 
the way of a new contribution to the ordinary logic. Indeed, the 
author makes no pretensions to having written anything new or 
original. His intention was, in the first instance, to produce a 
fairly complete class-book, a sort of swmma logicae, in which all his 
students might find what they require, each according to his needs. 
The parts intended for beginners are printed in large type, while 
those printed in smaller type are meant for more advanced students. 
The references for further reading, appended at the end of each 
chapter, are mostly to other text-books, such as Joseph, Keynes, 
Venn, and Welton, ete. One is inclined to think that there is 
already a surfeit of text-books on logic, and that teachers of logic 
would be doing much more valuable work if they endeavoured to 
contribute something original to the advancement of the science. 
Still, Dr. Coffey’s treatise is not altogether an ordinary compilation. 
On the one hand it will serve to make more easily accessible to the 
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beginner a certain amount of information about Scholasticism which 
will be of use to him if he takes up the study of the history of 
philosophy ; on the other hand, it will serve the useful purpose of 
introducing a certain amount of the more modern logical doctrines 
to the notice of Catholic readers who may not be so ready to 
assimilate anything unless it is administered to them through a 
proper Catholic medium, imbued with the right Scholastic spirit. 
For Dr. Coffey writes frankly from the standpoint of Scholasticism, 
feeling convinced that ‘‘no recent system of philosophy contains a 
body of doctrine more in keeping with the established truths of 
science than are the doctrines of Scholasticism’’. Of course, 
Scholasticism itself has considerable flexibility and elasticity, and 
Dr. Coffey is thinking of: it ‘as conceived and expounded by those 
who represent the neo-scholastic movement in modern philosophy,” 
such as the contributors to the Louvain Cours de Philosophie and 
the Stonyhurst Philosophical Series. 

Dr. Coffey’s Logic has thus a very definite philosophical outlook 
for its background. Again and again theological discussions are 
introduced into the exposition, and the treatise breathes a religious 
atmosphere which is quite uncommon in works on logic. The 
book is almost aggressively theological, This was perhaps inevitable 
in the case of a writer who is convinced that “the great group of 
facts comprised in the establishment of the Christian religion nearly 
two thousand years ago, is bound up with truths of greater import 
to men than, for instance, all the laws of the science of mechanics ”’. 
The introduction of such interesting topics imparts considerable 
vivacity to Dr. Coffey’s discussions, and he has no difficulty in pro- 
ducing something far more alive than the ‘arid formalisms which 
sometimes pass for logic”. Still, the wisdom of such a course 
seems doubtful. True, the medieval logicians put a considerable 
amount of theology into their logics, and even a modern logician 
like Jevons concludes his Principles of Science with something like 
a pious meditation. But Dr. Coffey’s theological aggressiveness is 
not likely to serve the best interests of either logic or religion. 
Religious people might object to the introduction of religion into 
the arena of logical disputations ; and logicians might object, with 
even a greater show of justice, that to show special favour to 
matters of faith while teaching the science of evidence may easily 
encourage a disposition of facile contentment with an inadequate 
measure of proof. The study of logic might thus be made to 
defeat its main object. 

Considering what has just been remarked there is a certain 
quaintness in Dr. Coffey’s complaint that modern writers on logic 
discuss many problems which would find a more appropriate place 
in works on epistemology and ontology. One would have thought 
that epistemological problems are at least as relevant to logic as are 
problems of religious philosophy. However, the complaint is not 
altogether unjust, nor is it new. Logicians (Dr. Coffey not ex- 
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cepted) are much too prone to treat logic chiefly as a propxdeutic 
to philosophy. To some extent this is natural. Most students 
and teachers of philosophy have made their first acquaintance with 
philosophical problems in the course of their study of logic, which 
certainly is a good introduction to philosophy. But it must not be 
forgotten that logic has, or ought to have, a duty also to those who 
have no special philosophic bent. It should be remembered that 
the study of logic ought to, and can, help every intelligent student 
to obtain a general conceptiqgn of the nature of research, and to 
improve his powers of estimating evidence. The first business of 
the teacher of logic is to enable his students to understand the 
main types of inference sufficiently to recognise them in concrete 
cases, and to form a reasonable estimate of the cogency of such 
concrete cases in so far as the evidence is presented and intelligible 
to them. This requires a considerable amount of drilling and 
exercise. But the kind of questions and exercises which Dr. 
Coftey gives in his volumes are not likely to accomplish this object. 
They are useful enough in their way; but they are not the most 
useful. Concrete examples for logical analysis are much the most 
important. Lots of students can write at large about this or that 
form of reasoning and yet cannot recognise the thing when they 
see it in the concrete. Dr. Coffey devotes too much space to 
technicalities, many of which are quite superfluous, at least for the 
beginner, but does not provide the necessary material for the most 
vital part of logical study. Such then, in our opinion, is the first 
business of logic; and its performance, free from all avoidable 
complications and encumbrances, is bound to benefit all who 
study it, whether they mean to be philosophers or scientists, 
lawyers or politicians, artists or artisans, or gentlemen of leisure. 
Not that the rest of logical theory is worthless—far from it. But 
it can be postponed; and even then the curriculum or choice of 
topics might well be adapted to the special needs of the student. 
Some students may take a special interest in logic as such, so that 
nothing logical is alien to them ; others may be specially interested 
in scientific methods (including statistical methods, etc.) ; some 
may be specially keen on epistemological problems: others may 
evince interest in symbolic logic. Logic includes all these depart- 
ments, and nobody has a right to exclude any one of them from 
the proper domain of logic merely because it does not happen to 
interest him. But it is a grave mistake to sacrifice the central 
function of logic to any one of its more specialised developments. 
Yet the teacher of logic is too often tempted to make logic prema- 
turely philosophical, because he regards his logic class as a nursery 
or a hunting-ground for students of philosophy. The result is that 
those students who do not proceed to the study of philosophy (per- 
haps even these) do not benefit from the logic course as much as 
they should, and are sometimes even made muddle-headed by that 
little knowledge which is dangerous. And this is mainly respon- 
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sible for the note of discontent which has been voiced, especially of 
late, in more than one adverse criticism of logic. 

Dr. Coffey follows Scholasticism and the traditional logic very 
closely, though not uncritically. But the following points and 
peculiarities seem to call for criticism. We note them in the order 
in which they occur in the volumes under review. 

(1) A singular term is defined as one which can be applied in 
the same sense to only one definite, individual thing. Yet on the 
very next page it is stated that collective terms may also be singu- 
lar. This is quite true. Only the definition should have been 
corrected accordingly. 

(2) A negative term, according to Dr. Coffey, implies the presence 
of no attributes whatever. If so, then the word ‘nothing’ (or one 
of its equivalents) would be the only negative term. Surely it is 
one thing not to imply the presence of some specific attribute or 
attributes, and quite another thing to imply the presence of no attri- 
butes whatever. Perhaps it was only a lapsus calami. 

(3) Dr. Coffey adopts Dr. Venn’s view that ‘if’ in hypothetical 
judgments expresses a combination of dowbt and inference. Dr. 
Bosanquet’s just criticism of this view is not dealt with or even 
referred to. 

(4) In his treatment of the existential import of propositions, Dr. 
Coffey follows Dr. Keynes very closely. The subject need not be 
discussed here since detailed criticism of the views of Dr. Keynes 
are to be found in the present writer’s Studies in Logic. 

(5) Circumstantial evidence is treated in the usual way, which 
does not appear to be quite correct. It is not merely an accumula- 
tion of individually inconclusive deductions or analogies, though it 
is that to some extent. Its salient feature is the formation of an 
hypothesis which alone will explain all the known circumstances. 
It is accordingly a form of induction or inverse deduction. True, 
it leads to no real generalisation. But generalisation is not essen- 
ual to induction. 

(6) When discussing the nature of syllogistic inference and the 
paradox which it is alleged to involve, Dr. Coffey shows the usual 
tendency to exaggerate the importance of novelty in inference, and 
is thereby driven to draw distinctions which are more subtle than 
real. The conclusion may be new, but it need not be. The im- 
portant feature in syllogistic inference is to realise the connexion 
between the conclusion and the major premiss. The conclusion 
and the major premiss may both be known as mere brute facts, as 
disconnected facts. As soon as their connexion is realised there is 
reasoning—be the bare facts of the conclusion never so stale. 

(7) Dr. Coffey agrees with Mr. Joseph in declining to regard 
induction as a form of inference. His arguments are not convine- 
ing. Induction involves deduction, it is true, but also a great deal 
besides. And the whole procedure has such an organic unity or 
continuity that it strikes us as unreasonable to separate the deduc- 
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tive aspect from the rest. It should be considered as a whole, 
And as a whole it has a distinctive character which justifies our 
regarding it as a special form of inference. It is much more diffi- 
cult than deduction, though even deduction is not nearly so easy 
as it is commonly made to appear. 

(8) Dr. Coffey enters a strong protest against the tendency to 
attach too much importance to the concepts and methods of physi- 
cal science. “If,” he writes, “the logician thinks it a part of his 
duty to teach us how to measure masses and moti ns of matter by 
the ‘method of means,’ the ‘method of least squares,’ etc., may we 
not reasonably expect from him an equally detailed code of direc- 
tions in the task, let us say, of estimating the value of the historical 
evidence for and against the alleged fact—so momentous in human 
history—that Christ rose from the dead after His crucifixion?” 
Dr. Coffey does not seem to be aware that some logical treatises do 
deal with the methods of Biology, of History, and of Philosophy, 
etc., as well as with those of Physics, etc. Still, his protest is not 
altogether uncalled for. He is probably right in suggesting that 
its excessive devotion to the physical sciences has imparted to logic 
a certain bias so that it appears to encourage the application of the 
concepts and methods of mechanics to all departments of human 
inquiry. He also insists, rightly no doubt, that it is unjust to 
expect evidence of the same degree of cogency in all kinds of sub- 
jects. We must be content if ‘the evidence is as strong as can be 
reasonably expected in the matter under consideration”. On the 
other hand, it should not be forgotten that the physical sciences do 
furnish the best illustrations of cogent methods, and that education- 
ally it is best to begin with strict models of inquiry rather than 
with such as are less certain. There is always the danger of 
encouraging a low standard of reasoning. Still, much can be done, 
indeed has been done, to correct the abuse in question. 

(9) The preceding remarks will have prepared the reader for the 
intimation that Dr. Coffey is a firm upholder of ‘final’ causes. 
The teleological conception of the world is legitimate enough, and 
in principle is vindicated in most books on logic. Dr. Coffey, how- 
ever, applies the principle with a liberality which makes one envy 
his familiarity with the secret counsels of the Almighty. One 
would have thought that Voltaire had quite killed this sort of 
excess. 

(10) The distinction between (a) metaphysical, (b) physical, and 
(c) moral certitude seems to confuse degrees of belief with the 
objects or contents of belief. The analysis and comparison of 
abstract ideas are said to yield metaphysical certitude. The testi- 
mony of our senses gives physical certitude. The testimony of our 
fellow-men induces moral certitude. On the face of it, it seems 
unsafe to associate permanently certain degrees of certainty with 
special sources of evidence. You might have all degrees of certainty 
in any one or in each of them. Indeed, Dr. Coffey soon finds 
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occasion to remark that ‘moral’ certitude ‘‘may sometimes be as 
firm in its own order as physical or metaphysical certitude in 
theirs”. Besides, degrees of certitude depend on all sorts of 
psychical conditions (bias, emotional state, etc.), which cannot be 
said to vary in any definite way with the sources of evidence. If, 
on the other hand, the merely subjective aspect of the ‘certitude’ 
is ignored, then ‘certitude’ is really identified with ‘evidence,’ and 
the suggested correspondence of the two is mere verbality. Much 
of what Dr. Coffey says in connexion with this topic is interesting 
and true enough, but might have been said quite independently of 
this distinction. 

(11) Dr. Coffey indignantly repudiates the charge that Catholic 
or Scholastic philosophy is opposed to the progress of science 
because, among other things, it sets up authority in the place of 
reason. He assures his readers that ‘‘ even the uneducated Catholic 
knows that faith . . . ought to be reasonable, that blind faith is 
unnatural to a reasoning being and derogatory to the dignity of his 
nature’. And he proceeds to explain that the beliefs of most 
people are not the outcome of their own independent thinking but 
rest on the authority of the few. ‘The masses,” he maintains, 
“may transfer their allegiance from leader to leader, but they will 
ever be led by some authority or other—as those are, nowadays, 
who proclaim in the name of modern science that reason is at last 
emancipated from the shackles of authority and will henceforth 
bow in reverence to science alone!” Much of all this is true, no 
doubt. But Dr. Coffey seems to overlook entirely the vast difference 
there is between authority which merely bases itself on human 
reason, and authority which claims to be divine and has vast social 
forces and material resources to enforce that claim. History has 
shown how much easier it is to remedy mistakes promulgated in 
the name of reason than those which have been promulgated in the 
name of God. We impute no bad faith to anybody. Humanum 
errare est. But the gravity of the error is proportionate to the 
kind of authority in whose livery it masquerades. 

(12) Speaking of miracles, Dr. Coffey maintains that “it is a 
Jlagrant violation of logical method to dismiss all narratives of the 
miraculous from human history as untrue and incredible on the 
ground that ‘miracles are impossible,’ as long as the latter conten- 
tion remains unproven”. This is true as far as it goes; only it 
does not go very far. The kind of vague possibility which is vindi- 
cated cannot warrant the acceptance of miracles in the absence of 
adequate evidence. Dr. Coffey does not maintain that it does; 
only, to judge by some of his incidental utterances, his standard of 
evidence in such matters seems hardly high enough. Mere possi- 
bilities are precious little. Most people find it quite enough to 
attend to probabilities. In any case the burden of the proof rests 
with those who defend miracles. Human knowledge is not likely 
to be advanced by such a liberal recourse to a deus ex machina as 
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Dr. Coffey appears to'approve. Nor is it at all clear in what way 
the cause of religion will be helped by such special association of 
the divine with the unusual, and its apparent dissociation from the 
usual. 

However, some of the views which appear to us erroneous may 
only serve as a special recommendation to some readers. And, in 
any case, from the standpoint of those who are specially interested 
in Scholastic logic and believe in Scholastic philosophy, Dr. 
Cotfey’s Science of Logic must certainly be commended as a highly 
successful enterprise. 


A. Wotr. 


Elements of Physiological Psychology: a Treatise of the Activities 
and Nature of the Mind from the Physical and Experimental 
Points of View. By Lapp and Ropert 
Sessions WoopwortH. Thoroughly Revised and Rewritten. 
New York, 1911. Pp. xix, 704. 


TWENTY-FOUR years ago, when the first edition of this work appeared, 
the adjective ‘ physiological,’ applied to psychology, was equivalent 
to ‘modern’. As was natural at so early a period in the develop- 
ment of the ‘new psychology,’ its method and spirit were but 
ill-defined even in the minds of its chief workers. That it should 
not be metaphysical was the principal point established: that it 
should be mathematical was the ultimate hope: meantime it might, 
for want of a better term, be called physiological. The first chapters 
of Wundt’s treatise were accordingly given to an account of the 
nervous system, and his example was followed by others, despite 
the fact that between the physiological and psychological chapters 
almost no connexion could be made out. That they were bound 
in the same cover, and that a connexion of some sort between their 
contents did exist, was all that could be said. Realising that the 
physiology of the nervous system was unable to throw any light 
upon psychology, later writers dropped the term ‘physiological’. 
The authors of this rewritten edition of Prof. Ladd’s book, in 
retaining the term, do so with a new implication: they take it in its 
strict sense and undertake really to set forth the correlations so far 
established between the laws of the brain and those of the mind. 
The study of nerve physiology has now reached the point where it 
does to a certain extent illuminate psychology, and a physiological 
psychology begins to be possible. 

Part I. of the present edition, on The Nervous Mechanism, 
is, accordingly, considerably expanded. It begins with two new 
chapters, on The Place of the Nervous System in the Animal 
Kingdom, and The Development of the Nervous System in the 
Individual. The chapters on the gross structure of the nervous 
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system, on the end organs, and on the cerebral hemispheres and 
their functions, are largely rewritten: those on elements of the 
nervous structure, on the chemistry of the nervous system, on the 
nerves as conductors, and on the reflex functions of the nervous 
system are wholly rewritten. The expository skill of the authors 
in these chapters is deserving of the highest praise. Nowhere else, 
so far as the reviewer knows, can so clear and systematic a view of 
the enormously complicated structure and mechanism of the nervous 
system be obtained with so little fatigue on the reader’s part. The 
neuron theory is adhered to, and the core-conductor theory of 
the nervous current is adopted, with the suggestion in a footnote 
that a certain very slight amount of chemical change is also prob- 
ably involved. Sherrington’s treatment of the reflexes is followed 
throughout. In the chapter on end-organs, where the statement 
is made that the rod-pigment is concerned in adaptation, reference 
might have been made to the recent assertion of Hess that adaptation 
occurs in certain lower vertebrates whose retinas are lacking in 
rods, 

The presentation of the body of psychological facts in Part 
Il, in the chapters dealing with the quality and intensity of 
sensations, the time-relations of mental processes, sense-perception, 
affective processes, memory and learning, and the mechanism of 
thought, has undergone such changes and additions as are made 
necessary by the discoveries of the last twenty years. The chapter 
on thought contains but little reference to the introspective work of 
the Wiirzburg school. In the chapter on memory, Ebbinghaus’s 
figures indicating that the number of repetitions necessary to learn 
a series of syllables increases more rapidly than the length of the 
series are given without criticism, although Meumann and others 
have found this law not to hold except for very short series involving 
the memory after-image rather than true learning. 

The suggestions of the authors as to the possible correlations 
between physiological and mental processes, which are set forth 
in the last chapter of Part II., demand especial attention, as 
the success of such efforts at correlation measures the success of 
physiological psychology. Consciousness is held to be an index 
that the nervous current is traversing cortical synapses. What 
conditions the degree of consciousness is not stated: objection is 
made both to the action theory of Miinsterberg and to the opposite 
theory that the maximum of consciousness occurs when there is 
resistance to the motor discharge. The former is held to contradict 
the facts of habit formation ; the latter ‘‘ hardly seems to comport 
well with all that we know about the preference of objects, both in 
perception and recall—a matter which seems to be determined by 
influences that do not manifest themselves in consciousness at all”. 
As preferable to McDougall’s fatigue theory of varied reaction and 
shifting attention, the authors suggest that each neurone may have 
two modes of reaction, positive and negative, the former being 
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followed by the latter. A later positive phase needs to be assumed 
to account for perseveration. The selection of the successful response 
in trial and error is explained as follows: ‘‘the unsuccessful reac- 
tions are less strongly associated than the successful, because each 
one of the former is at some moment given up or inhibited, and 
this inhibition too, being made under the influence of the adjust- 
ment, tends to become associated with it”. The theory of James 
and McDougall that the formation of an association by contiguity 
is to be explained by supposing the drainage of energy from one 
centre to another when the two are simultaneously active is met 
by the objection that, if it were true, both terms of the association 
could not be in the focus of consciousness at the time when the as- 
sociation is being formed. Instead, as a “formulation of the 
minimum conditions of association,” it is suggested that connexions 
already existing are made functional. “Let two centres, thus 
loosely connected, be thrown into simultaneous or nearly simul- 
taneous excitement. Each centre discharges mainly into some 
previously trained channel, giving rise to motor reactions, percepts, 
or associated ideas. But after each has thus discharged itself, its 
activity does not come to an abrupt end. Each probably con- 
tinues active to a slight extent, and each is also in a condition of 
heightened excitability ; therefore the conditions are favourable for 
the passage of currents across the imperfectly formed synapses be- 
tween them.’’ The most important physiological condition of the 
complexer forms of mental activity is, according tp the authors, the 
formation of ‘higher units’ in the central nervous system. The 
conception of such units, consisting of a collecting mechanism by 
which many sensory stimuli may unite to produce a single re- 
sponse, as in percepts, and a distributing mechanism by which 
selection among various responses may be made, would seem to 
point at least in the general direction which must be followed if we 
are to have a physiological explanation of the higher laws of mind. 

On the whole, the reading of this section leaves one encouraged 
as to the possibility of such an explanation. It is the more surprising 
to find that the final section, on the Nature of the Mind, although 
rewritten since the first edition, seems to contradict the expectation 
that the laws of the mind’s activity will ever be fully paralleled by 
laws of brain activity. That we shall never know why brain activity 
is accompanied by mind activity at all; that “the mind is a real 
being,” one may grant. But to read such passages as the following, 
after having just been led to hope that the principle of higher units 
could be used to explain all cases of controlled association, leaves 
upon one’s mind highly contradictory impressions: ‘ Among each 
of these three great classes of acts [feeling, knowledge, and will] 
there are certain kinds that defy all attempts whatever to correlate 
them with changes in the nervous mechanism, or to explain them 
as necessarily or actually arising out of such physical changes. 
Such are the feelings of moral obligation, the sentiment of justice, 
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the love of truth, and certain of the higher wsthetic feelings. Among 
the acts of knowledge, such are the mind’s relating activity, its use 
of the principle of reason and consequent in drawing deductions, 
its confident assumption that similar phenomena are signs of like 
realities, and that the world of sensuous individual experience is 
but the manifestation of an invisible world of real beings, with 
permanent properties and forces, acting and reacting under law. 
Such also are the acts of deliberate choice among courses of conduct, 
under the influence of moral considerations—the so-called acts of 
‘free will,’ in the highest sense of the term. Not one of the higher 
acts of feeling, knowing, or willing, so far as its sui generis character 
is concerned, admits of being correlated with, or represented under, 
any of the conceivable modes of the motion or relation of molecules 
of nervous substance.” The force of ‘ swi generis’ here is not clear : 
it may be truly said that not even simple sensations in their swi 
generis character can be correlated with their physical antecedents : we 
do not know why a certain wave-length should be seen as red. But 
the authors are evidently refusing a correlation to the higher mental 
processes that they grant to the lower, and for this reason the book 
makes the itapression of denying in its final section that which it is 
the purpose of the preceding sections to prove. 


MarGarRet Froy WASHBURN. 


Das Seelenleben des Kindes. Von Kart Groos. Berlin: Reuther 
& Reichard, 1911. Pp. 334. 


Tus is a useful book for Professors and Lecturers on Educational 
Psychology ; but requires too much knowledge of psychological 
theory and disputed psychological issues to be very serviceable to 
teachers generally, at least so far as English teachers are concerned. 

Psychology cannot usurp the function of Philosophy. Philosophy 
shows the aims of Education, whilst Psychology shows the way, 
the means, and the hindrances, as the author, with approval, 
quotes from Herbart. But this frank acceptance of the supremacy 
of Philosophy demands, in my judgment, and, I think, in that of 
the writer, all the greater care and industry in ascertaining the 
relevant facts; for though ideals are not wholly dependent on facts, 
they may be much modified by them, both positively and negatively. 
The methods of observation in Child-psychology are, of course, like 
those of psychology generally. But what is the function of the 
teacher in this work? The author discusses James's attitude. 
James thinks that a highly theoretical and absorbing interest 
in Psychology may even do harm to a teacher; the psychological 
principles useful to the teacher can be written on the palm of one’s 
hand, he says. It was generally felt by educationists, both that 
theoretical psychology was, by itself, of relatively small service 
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to the teacher and also the‘ the technique of laboratory methods 
of experiment was outside his range. Fortunately, the growing 
science of Experimental pedagogy is likely to lead us out of the 
impasse ; we shall solve the dilemma by practice—a truly English 
method. 

But quite rightly, in chapter iv., on the Analysis of Experience, 
Prof. Groos insists that we have no choice of method at the outset, 
for we must start with our own analysed consciousness. I question 
whether the long discussion which follows, on rival methods of 
analysing the adult consciousness, is in place in a book written 
mainly for the educationist. The next chapter, “ Die intentionale 
Beziehung,” contains another long theoretical discussion. 

In chapter vi., on ‘ Inherited and Acquired Reactions,’ the author 
gives educationists a useful reminder of the place of thought in his 
threefold schema of Reaction—Perception, Inward elaboration and 
Motor expression. There are educationists to-day who, with 
inadequate psychological knowledge, speak of all mental reaction 
as a sort of reflex process, in which thought has no share. They 
tend to regard intelligence as specially indicated by sharp and 
swift reaction. To them I commend Prof. Groos’s remark on 
page 48: ‘Die Reflexe des Neugeborenen sind darum so lebhaft, 
weil seine Gehirntatigkeit noch sehr unvollkommen ist”. From 
‘reflexes’ the author turns to the “more popular’’ conception of 
Instinct, and shows how difficult and complicated the conception 
is. We need only to remember the Bergsonian view that instinctive 
and intelligent developments diverge and are indeed antagonistic to 
each other in opposition to the ordinary notion that instincts ripen 
into intelligent activities to see what little likelihood there is that 
such a debatable conception will throw much light on the work 
and difficulties of the teacher. It might well be dispensed with in 
favour of ‘spontaneous activity’ on the one hand and ‘trained 
activity’ on the other, at least so far as educationists are con- 
cerned. 

In chapter vii—Das Spiel—Prof. Groos deals with a subject 
which he has made specially his own. Most of us know his Play 
of Animals and his Play of Man ; and, though I dissent personally 
from his dominant theory of Play as preparation for the serious 
activities of life, I fully recognise the valuable nature of the 
contributions he has made to the literature of the subject. I 
should like to devote the whole of this review to his treatment 
of it, but I fear I cannot even indicate the various theories of Play 
which the author discusses. The root questions at issue seem to 
lie between ‘preparation’ and ‘recapitulation,’ and between re- 
capitulation as necessary to hasten the decay of what is not wanted 
in adult life (Stanley Hall) and recapitulation as a hindrance by 
the strengthening of modes of thought and action which are not in 
accordance with the activities which will be required in adult life. 
We need more definite knowledge. We do not know, for example, 
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whether tadpoles which waggle their tails most lose them quickest, 
or whether the tadpole that loses his tail first grows up to be the 
more efficient frog. 

In the chapter on Association (chapter viii.) the author starts with 
a comprehensive and vague definition and gradually introduces 
limitations and corrections. It does seem to me, despite the 
theoretical difficulties, that Succession, Contiguity, Similarity, and 
Contrast are conceptions which perform valuable pedagogical 
service. We have, as is seen later, associations determined merely 
by the experiences themselves (though even these imply a certain 
mental structure) ; we have those determined by conative tendency, 
and also those determined by volition in the stricter sense. It 
certainly seems worth while to arrange experiences, so that their 
operation may help the tendency and the volition, or even, if 
necessary, may work against them. Section C in chapter viii. 
gives some useful references to experimental work and quotes 
Meumann’s dictum (following Spencer) as to the need for abundant 
concretion in the early stages of children’s studies. The doctrine 
is undoubtedly a good one, but in England, at any rate, arithmetical 
work in elementary schools has shown some of the evils of over- 
concretion, which, at certain stages in the development of knowledge, 
can be almost as serious an error as over-abstraction. 

Chapter x.—Das Gediichtnis—is a slight sketch in which the 
author refers the reader to Meumann and Offner for more extended 
treatment. It is of interest to pedagogy that Groos seems up 
against the view of Lay, who laid so much stress on the motor 
element in the teaching of spelling. In chapiers xi. and xii. there 
are some interesting references to the over- and under-estimation of 
long and short lines, and of obtuse and acute angles ; to the errors 
due to the suggestive influence of questions; and to the general 
tendencies of children to exaggerate. 

Chapter xiii. deals with apperception—an ‘ambiguous’ and 
‘fateful’ term. Possibly some further discussion of the nature of 
Interest, which is alluded to, might well have found a place. A 
right understanding of this concept might do much to help teachers; 
and their experience is such as to render a close discussion of it 
really profitable to them. 

The illusions and feigned beliefs of children (chapter xy.) are 
similarly based psychologically to those of adults. They classify and 
interpret, like the rest of us, according to their knowledge. ‘Hs 
ist wirklick erstaunlich, wie gering die Zahl der Vorstellungen, 
Gefiihle und Tiitigkeiten ist, die ein normaler Mensch von heut- 
zutage zu erleben und zu vollziehen Gelegenheit hat.” 

Chapter xvii—Das Verstand—a long and important chapter— 
deals with Concepts, Definitions and Judgments, and contains 
some interesting observations on children’s definitions and children’s 
reasonings. The book concludes with a chapter—the longest in 
the book—on the Influence of Feeling and Emotion. Are we 
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entitled to look upon the concurrence of pleasurable feeling and 
biological advantage to the individual as a verified generalisation? 
Much in Education depends upon the decision of this debatable 
question. It is doubtless true that education along the lines of 
proficiency is not only pleasurable to the individual educated, but 
also profitable socially ; we need to move much further in this 
direction with no uncertain steps; but there are tendencies, whose 
gratification, though pleasant to the individual, may be harmful to 
him and be disadvantageous socially. 


W. H. Wincg. 


} 


VIL—NEW BOOKS. 


A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics. By G. F. Barsour, D.Phil. 
Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1911. Pp. xiv, 440. 


Tue first seven chapters of this book, amounting to about one-half of the 
whole, were accepted as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by 
the University of Edinburgh. These chapters, Dr. Barbour tells us, have 
undergone some revision, and six new chapters have been written. The 
author has also added a number of important notes supplementing his 
treatment of points in the text. The volume is well indexed and the proofs 
have been carefully read. 

There is quite room for a discussion of Christian Ethics on the lines 
here followed. Treatises on the subject, if numerous, are mainly theo- 
logical in their standpoint, and the philosophical problems are passed 
lightly over. The present work is an attempt to bring the concepts of 
ethical thought into a vital relation with the spirit and ideals of the Chris- 
tian life; and the writer is fully qualified for his task: he is not only 
well versed in ethical philosophy, but he has made a careful and sympa- 
thetic study of the literature of the New Testament. The present reviewer 
is happy to find himself in general agreement with Dr. Barbour’s con- 
clusions, and his book should be as interesting to the theologian and 
teligious teacher as to the philosophical student. It is marked throughout 
by full knowledge, great lucidity of thought and expression, and by a fine 
spiritual tone. 

In the opening chapter, entitled ‘‘ The Synthetic Character of Christian 
Ethics,” the writer secks to show that the Christian conception of moral 
excellence is essentially synthetic, a union of contrasted virtues in an 
organic whole. Christian character, as we see it in Christ, is a genuine 
blending of courage and gentleness, severity and mercy. And while Dr. 
Barbour recognises in Plato’s Republic a discernment of the synthetic nature 
of virtue, he is disposed to contrast somewhat sharply the Greek and the 
Christian conceptions of moral good. The doctrine of the Mean, we are 
told, “seems to lay the chief emphasis on the element of avoidance in 
the guiding of the moral life’ (p. 5) ; and again: ‘‘ The difference between 
Greek and Christian ethical thought is rather that, while both aim at a 
positive result, the result is in the former case essentially limited and 
lacks the wide sweep of the Christian ideal” ‘p. 37). This stress on the 
negative and limited aspect of Greek ethics—though afterwards moditied 
ina note where the positive side is recognised more explicitly—is some- 
What exaggerated. Limitation and exactness of determination wil! always 
be involved in the fulfilment of vocation in a concrete situation, in ‘doing 
one’s own business,’ as Plato put it. Dr. Barbour of course is fully justified 
when he insists on the inward, spiritual and expansive character of the 
Christian ideal of goodness. And yet, just because that ideal was loosely 
related to the existing structure of society, the relation of the Christian to 
the social system has been variously and not always consistently conceived. 
Still we may hold that difficulties in this direction have been fully com- 
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pensated for by the freedom and universality of the Christian spirit in 
the service of the ideal. Two excellent chapters on the Value of the 
Individual follow. The tendencies, due to physical science and economic 
causes, Which minimise the importance of the individual are pointed out, 
and it is shown how these can be corrected by philosophical thought and 
by Christian teaching. We may remark in passing that, while the Platonic 
theory of immortality may have had some slight influence on the Christian 
view of the worth of the individual, the ideas on the subject associated with 
Orphism and the Mysteries deserve more than a bare mention in this 
connexion. 

In his chapter on the ‘f Philosophical Doctrine of the Common Good” 
Dr. Barbour’s statements are substantially based on the theory of Green 
on this subject. Setting out from the fact that Christianity demands a 
sphere of Common Good beyond the region of competition, he inquires how 
far this demand can be justified on philosophical grounds. Obviously the 
Good so conceived cannot be found among external things: it must lie in 
man himself, in character, in goodness as an inward principle. The 
Aristotelian eddaporia still implies the possession of some external goods, 
and the writer concludes that the Hellenic ideal, even though it emphasises 
the social character of the Good, is not wholly raised above the region of 
competition. On the other hand, Green’s doctrine of the Common Good, 
or the Good Will, has met the same criticism that was urged against Kant’s 
theory. The late Prof. H. Sidgwick, and after him, Dr. Rashdall, have 
objected to Green’s doctrine that it is purely formal: in order to reach uni- 
versality it has sacrificed content. Dr. Barbour, in replying to Sidgwick, 
denies that the Good Will, or what Green terms ‘‘ the settled disposition 
on each man’s part to make the most and best of humanity in his own 
person and the person of others,” is purely formal; for it necessarily 
expresses itself in action. ‘‘ We are thus led to the conclusion that on the 
one hand the Good Will must become operative in the external world and 
that the form of its operation must depend on material conditions, and on 
the other that the idea of the Common Good is wide enough to embrace the 
most varied forms of human excellence and activity” (p.129). Dr. Barbour 
recognises how complex is the problem of realising the Common Good 
under modern conditions ; but he does not solve the opposition of egoism 
and altruism by suggesting that somehow finite selves are ultimately 
identical, though he postulates a ‘‘ vital unity of the individual and the 
community”. He says truly that the complete realisation of the Common 
Good lies beyond the present order of experience. I do not think however 
the author succeeds in defending the Good Wili from the charge of formal- 
ism. For when you pronounce one will to good better than another, it 
must be with reference to the way in which it works itself out: in other 
words, you cannot exclude the consequences from the complete conception 
of the Good. Again, while we may admit that Art, in virtue of its univer- 
suism, is a contribution to the social Good, it is not easy to see how, as our 
author says, this is a common Good which all members of society have an 
equal opportunity of sharing. Surely the means and leisure which make 
possible the development of artistic tastes on the part of some, indirectly 
diminish the same possibilities for others. In the following chapter, which 
treats of the “Common Good in the New Testament,” the writer finds 
there ‘‘ the two aspects of the Good as inward and outward, as independent 
of outward circumstances and as making them the instruments in its own 
development and expression ”(p. 160). Concerning Christian Universal- 
ism he concludes that it asserts an ideal, points to a potentiality, and sets 
a task. 

The chapter on “The Kingdom of God, Present and Future” will be 
of special interest to students of New Testament ideas who are in touch 
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with current controversies. The Kingdom of God is at once a gift and a 
task, Gabe und Aufgabe. We can distinguish three aspects of the Kingdom, 
the spiritual, the ethical, and the eschatological. Dr. Barbour justly 
criticises the separation of the ethical from the eschatological element in 
Christ’s teaching, and the attempt to make the latter the key to the whole. 
The well-known book of Schweitzer, for instance, is a tour de force, and 
leaves much unexplained. Dr. Barbour accepts the view that the eschato- 
logical side of Christ’s teaching was adopted from the thought of the time, 
and made the outward form for an ethical and spiritual content. This 
conception is certainly nearer the truth than the other. Still there are 
one or two passages whose authenticity we do not seem entitled to deny, 
and they do not lend themselves to an ethical interpretation. This is 
a difficulty which deserves at least to be recognised. 

For lack of space I must pass over the judicious treatment of the place 
of * Reward in Moral Philosophy and in the New Testament,” but I would 
direct attention to the excellent chapter on ‘*‘ Moral Continuity and New 
Beginnings”. Here the influence of Green is much less apparent ; the 
author has learned something from Lotze, Eucken, and Bergson, and the 
facts of conversion and spiritual regeneration have weighed with him. 
“To connect every stage of the inner life with similar though less developed 
stages in the past, to see in every state of the will and feeling the resultant 
of forces which have been present from the first—what is this but to deny 
the possibility of any initiative, and hence of any true freedom or personal 
activity ?” (pp. 264-265). Hence over against continuity must be set the 
complementary truth of spontaneity : it is equally true that a man shall 
‘reap as he has sown’ and that for the regenerated soul ‘old things are 
passed away’. I wish, however, the writer had made it more clear how 
he reconciles spontaneity with continuity, for he is quite aware that it 
is not possible to sacrifice either principle. It seems to me we can only 
do so if we recognise that, while the new beginning is more than the out- 
come of the past, it still stands in relation to real possibilities in the char- 
acter of the individual. 

In his concluding chapter on ‘‘The Natural and Spiritual Order”’ the 
author connects, in an interesting way, the religious conception of a spirit- 
ual order which supports and finally penetrates the natural order, with the 
contrast in Plato and in Kant of the phenomenal and the intelligible world. 
The antithesis of the natural and the intelligible, more especially in Kant, 
is too rigid. The Christian idea is rather of a Reality at once immanent 
and transcendent, ‘‘ known through the experience of the heart and con- 
science’ and yet “never thought of as fully attained or realised”. This 
spiritual order which penetrates and transforms the natural order is the 
Order of Love. 

Dr. Barbour has written a thoroughly good book, which is bound to prove 


helpful and suggestive to many. 
G. GALLOWAY. 


The Secual Life of the Child, By Dr, Aubert Mott. Translated from 
the German by Dr. Epex Paut. London: George Allen & Co. 
Pp. 340. Price 15s. net. 


Dr. Moll’s plea that ‘the modern movement in favour of the sexual en- 
lightenment of young persons renders indispensable the possession of 
precise knowledge of the sexuality of the child’ may not receive universal 
acceptance, but there is no doubt that some at least of the knowledge 
which is set forth in this book is required by responsible instructors 
of youth, judges, magistrates and medical men. He shows conclusively 
that sometimes injustice can only be avoided by “giving our judicial 
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authorities the opportunity of obtaining sound knowledge concerning the 
sexual life of children in all its manifestations ”. 

Dr. Moll is a medical expert, and his material is largely composed of 
the reports of patients, and of other reliable information which he has 
been able to collect from trustworthy individuals, both men and women. 

His book strikes the reader as being, on the whole, too much devoted 
to exceptional and pathological cases. ‘* Opportunities for the study of 
the sexual life of normal persons have been comparatively rare ” (p. 147), 
‘*A careful examination of the accumulated material leads to the con- 
clusion that an early awakening of the sexual life is commoner in those 
with an abnormal nervous system than it is in healthy persons.” The 
volume is therefore somewhat unsatisfactory in its treatment of the 
normal psychology of early sex influence in the young. It does not give 
sufficient prominence to, or throw much lizht upon, those natural and 
healthful manifestations of the dawning sexual impulse which it is of 
great importance that parents and educators should be familiar with. 
There are gentle and innocent sexual impulses which attect children of 
both sexes from the age of six upwards, and which make for cleanliness, 
orderliness, and a wholesome desire to excel in good qualities. An ex- 
perienced schoolmaster, who has any psychological interest in his pupils, 
cannot fail to note the personal attractions and likings, the trimmings, 
adornings and strivings which characterise many children from the age of 
ten onwards. He must often also be struck by the varied effects which the 
onset of puberty produces on different children. One child will be dull, 
stupid, uninterested, unintellectual till about the age of fourteen or 
fifteen, and then will suddenly become keen, ambitious, determined. 
Another will at first be a bright, clever, clear-headed child, and at tifteen 
will begin to show signs of growing dullness, of weakening memory, of 
dreamy inaccuracy, and lack of application. 

This volume does not, indeed, entirely fail to touch upon the various 
normal manifestatious of sexual influence in childhood, but the treatment 
is not full enough. The perspective is wrong, and the exceptional bulks 
too largely. 

Dr. Moll points out (p. 29) that two entirely distinct processes partici- 
pate in the sexual impulse. ‘‘ In the first place, we have the physical 
processes that take place in the genital organs,” ‘‘ in the second place, we 
have those higher psychical processes by means of which man is attracted 
to woman, woman to man”. In normal sexual life these groups of pro- 
cesses work in unison, but it is possible in many instances to observe 
them in action clinically isolated from the other. Dr. Moll gives ex- 
amples of the former process, which he calls detumescence, occurring 
even in infancy, and asserts quite correctly that it is sometimes the sole 
manifestation of the sexual impulse. The processes both of detumescence 
and of contrectation (i.e. attraction) may manifest themselves in child- 
hood as associated conscious sensations, but this is comparatively rare, 
and by far the most common event is for the processes of contrectation 
to appear separately before those of detumescence. In other words, the 
sexual life of children is largely taken up with feelings of liking and 
attraction in complete isolation from any changes in the genital organs. 

Dr. Moll’s views upon masturbation will doubtless excite some surprise. 
He boldly asserts that the dangers of that habit have been greatly exag- 
gerated, and goes so far as to deny that masturbation during childhood 
and immature youth is followed by disastrous physical consequences. 
‘*We possess no evidence whatever to show that those young persons 
who never masturbate are in after life stronger and healthier than 
others” (p. 182). 

Where neurasthenic symptoms develop, he holds that the persons thus 
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affected are in many cases the subjects of severe hereditary taint, and 
that it is impossible to decide to what extent these troubles are due to 
congenital predisposition, and to what extent to their noxious habit. 

On page 118 he explains that an over-development of the sexual impulse 
in the child is an indication of the existence of a congenital morbid pre- 
disposition. 

Among the valuable chapters in the book may be mentioned Sexual 
Differentiation in Childhood, Symtomatology, Pathology, Etiology and 
Diagnosis, and Sexual Education. 

In connexion with the last subject it may be worth while quoting Dr. 
Moll’s remarks on page 111: ‘‘ The development of the sexual life begins 
much earlier than is generally supposed. The appearance of certain ex- 
ternal signs of puberty is only a stage in the process of pubescence” ; and 
his sentence on page 248: ‘‘ We have to recognise clearly from the first 
that in the education of the child the complete exclusion of sexual stimuli 
is impossible”. He is strongly in favour of sexual enlightenment of the 
young, “ the importance of which must on no account be over-estimated ” 

306). 
" On oe 116, line 2, the word ‘ diameter’ is an evident mistake for ‘ cir- 
cumference ’. 

The sale of this book is limited to members of the Medical, Scholastic, 
Legal and Clerical professions. 


The Doctrine of Mayda in the Philosophy of the Vedanta. By P. Durr 
Suisrri, Ph.D., M.A. Luzac & Co., 1911. Pp. 1388. 


This little monograph, the work of a scholar not unknown at Oxford, 
is a succinct and useful contribution to the history of the terminology of 
Indian monistic thought. The writer has a healthy sense of the import- 
ance both of the historical method and of statistically based argument. 

He claims the doctrine of Maya as the ‘ pivotal principle’ of Advaitism, 
ie. Indian Monism or Idealism. This aspect in philosophy was not fully 
formulated till the seventh and eighth centuries A.p., but the mental 
evolution debouching in that systematisation may be traced for a consider- 
able period backwards. And the object of the book is to inquire first 
into the documenta! history of the word, and then into the history of the 
conception to which it came to be attached. The result of the inquiry is 
briefly this: the idea in Maya, as doctrine, is much older than Maya as 
a philosophical term. In the Vedas md@y@ meant simply ‘ magic,’ either as 
a certain effect, or as a power to produce such effects (e.g. prajrd). We 
then, in all subsequent Vedic literature, practically lose sight of the word, 
till the relatively /ate Upanishad, called Svetasvatara. In that Upani- 
shad, where relatively mature philosophical ideas seem suddenly to emerge, 
mdayd reappears in its Vedintist sense of the illusion of the phenomenal 
cosmos, 

The author leads us to expect fuller treatment of Indian Idealism than 
is possible in the scope of this work. And for disinterested analysis of 
the history of that thought there is no lack of need. We trust, when we 
meet with these further results, in which we wish him good speed, we 
may meet with, not only a continuance of the good qualities of the pre- 
sent prolegomena, but also with the proofs that he has outgrown two 
péchés de jeunesse ; He has not quite shaken off the early medieval etymo- 
logical method—still adhered to in India and beyond—whereby a term is 
alleged to be derived, as it were, by a selection from alternatives,—by 
a process analogous to the myth of the ‘Social Contract’. The alternatives 
are ideas that have evolved long after, and have become encrusted round 
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the word, the origin of which is prehistoric. I refer to the etymology of 
miyd (p. 29 f.). Again, we hope he will not drop the really interesting term 
‘illusion,’ in favour of our modern Western ‘ appearance,’ as he is tempted 
to do, nor go on trying to translate Vedic or Sanskrit expressions too 
readily in terms of ‘ Will,’ as he does at present. When commencing a 
comparative study of Oriental and Occidental philosophy, the establishing 
of likenesses amid difference is natural and seductive. But what each philo. 
sophy most needs is the grip, in the other, of differences amid likeness. 
And the full significance of the difference in evolution which led Indian 
thought to choose my, and not ‘appearance,’ and to choose terms of 
cognition in action, rather than evolve a separate volitional nomenclature, 
are really full of deep interest. 

Finally let him not forget that, when ‘Indian thought’ was really 
Buddhist, thought—I do not mean the degenerate days of that phase eriti- 
cised by Sankara—it rejected the extreme Monism that was to evolve the 
term nuiyd, and chose its own ‘ path of the Mean’. For classic Buddhist 
literature, miyd retains only its Vedic meaning. 

C, A. F. Davips. 


The Significance of Ewistence. By I. Harris, M.D. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 1911. Pp. 324. 


The writer of this book is an active-minded man, interested in the prob- 
lems with which he deals, and apparently hopeful that he has made a 
contribution to their solution. The “‘ Significance of Existence” is cer- 
tainly a large and difficult subject. Dr. Harris has some knowledge of 
the natural sciences, as his biological and physiological references show ; 
but his acquaintance with the history of philosophy and its problems is 
evidently very meagre, and philosophical writers are rarely mentioned 
in these pages. As might be expected, the philosophy of the book is of 
an exceedingly crude description, and exaggerated and indefensible state- 
ments abound. It would neither be interesting nor profitable to traverse 
these statements ; and the best we can do in the circumstances is to indi- 
cate the main ideas of the volume, so far as we understand them. 

Dr. Harris’s standpoint is thoroughly naturalistic. Sensations and per- 
ceptions are of the same nature, and emotions are more complex sensa- 
tions. Sensations permanently engraved on the subject are memory, 
and the mind is just the store of impressions and ideas gained by ex- 
perience and associated in a purely mechanical way. Nature arose from 
a common uniformity, in which, however, the causes and conditions of 
all that came to be were latent. ‘‘ Out of the chemical and physical pro- 
perties of matter proceed all diversity in the universe.” The solution 
of the problem of individuality is delightfully simple: the individuality 
of an object is just a certain number of properties set free by favourable 
conditions. Dr. Harris goes on to deny that there is anything distinc- 
tive in psychical processes, and of course regards the notion of purpose 
as false. Functions of animal organs are due to ‘principles of general 
physics’ in their composition. Each organ performs its function solely 
from its innate nature, and yet we are also told that the relation of an 
organ to the whole is important. Dr. Harris refuses to allow any guid- 
ing power to intelligence: ‘‘ Nothing in life is done by intelligence, but 
everything by blind instinct”. We wonder if he would say that his book 
was produced by instinct! Having come thus far with him we are pre- 
pared to learn that the author entirely disapproves of current moral con- 
ceptions, and thinks that “religion more than any other factor in life 
makes man unnatural and immoral”. Nietzsche has familiarised us with 
the idea of a ‘transvaluation of all values,’ but Dr. Harris goes one better 
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when he tells us: ‘* Man will only become himself again when all values 
are swept out of existence, moral or otherwise”. Man, it seems, will be 
on the way to become more human, when he devotes himself ‘‘ to the 
training of his faculties to the highest pitch of efficiency”. Apparently 
this is not reckoned a value, ‘moral or otherwise’. 

The reader can draw his own conclusions as to the success of this attempt 
to elucidate “the significance of existence”. If the following are not 
blunders on the author’s part, he has been unfortunate in his proof- 
reading : Pally for Paley; De Vriers for De Vries, and Veruna for Varuna. 

G. G. 


The Ethical Approach to Theism. By G. F. Barnour, D.Phil. Edin- 
burgh and London; W. Blackwood & Sons, 1913. Pp. vi, 115. 


This thoughtful and well-written essay should be read by all who desire 
a brief account of the nature and grounds of theistic belief in the form 
in which they appeal to a reflective mind of the present day. It may be 
described shortly as a fresh statement of the ‘moral argument ’—a plea for 
“¢defining reality in terms of value”. Ina previous work on Christian 
Ethics, Mr. Barbour found that the idea of a spiritual order, which he 
set forth there, points beyond ethics to metaphysics or theology. “ Good- 
ness is not a mere ideal, existing in racuo; . . . the spiritual order re- 
presents not only the best order that we can conceive and the highest 
object of endeavour, but also the final truth of things.” This thesis is 
explained and defended in the present book, not merely with knowledge 
and skill, but also—what is much more important-—with perfect candour 
and with genuine insight. The theistic solution is compared throughout 
with the pantheistic ; and the most significant argument of the book con- 
sists in the author’s use of the conception of degrees of reality. He 
contends that this conception justifies a principle of selection, rather than 
the bare principle of comprehensiveness, in determining the ultimate 
nature of reality. ‘‘If there are indeed degrees of reality, and if there 
is any true end of human character or any valid teleology of human life, 
then these two principles must ultimately harmonise; and so the con- 
clusion is reached that to attribute supreme reality to that which is 
morally best is no arbitrary hypothesis or ‘ pious imagination,’ for any 
other course would in the last analysis be ‘at direct variance with our 
proper nature ’.” This position may be attacked from two different points 
of view, On the one hand it may be held that the moral consciousness 
isa product of evolution and that its contents only reflect conditions 
which have been imposed by the needs of life in a community ; and this 
is an old and familiar view. On the other hand there is the view, 
which has been brought forward with brilliant ability in recent years, 
that good or duty is indeed something objective, but that it is entirely 
disconnected with the structure of real existence. Neither of these views 
is ignored by the author ; but I think that he does not keep the distine- 
tion between them sufficiently clear before his readers’ eyes. His own 
argument is directed against the latter view, but only in its most general 
outline ; and he has not seized the opportunity of subjecting it to criti- 
cism in the definite form which it has recently assumed. To have done 
so, however, would have involved him in the dust of contemporary con- 
troversy—from which he appears anxious to hold himself aloof. His 
converse, whether by way of appreciation or of criticism, is with the 
great historical representatives of thought—with Plato and Aristotle, 
with Spinoza and with Kant. This adds impressiveness to his own ex- 
position which, it should be added, shows throughout a fine sense of 
moral and spiritual values. 
W. 
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The Theory of Political Economy. By W. Staxtey Jevons. With note 
and an extension of the bibliography of mathematical economic 
by H. Stantey Jevons. London, 1911. Pp. 339, 

Is. net. 


Jevon’s Theory of Political Economy needs no commendation. It has 
now demonstrated the value of quantitative analysis, and, at the least, the 
convenience of mathematical statements. No doubt there remains the 
difficulty that, if all economic motives are (as Jevons holds) reducible to 
pleasures and pains, how these are to be valued mathematically—in fact 
this part of the work raises all the difticulties of the “ hedonistic calculus ” 
In editing his father’s book Mr. H. Stanley Jevons has performed his 
task with modesty and self-effacement. He has added notes and a few 
additions to the bibliography of mathematical economies. There are three 
new appendices. The first of these is written by the editor, and, in it 
he endeavours to work out the implications in Jevon’s theory of interest, 
The other two are reprints of articles by Jevons on Capital and “on a 
general mathematical theory of Political Economy”. It is to be hoped 
that on some future occasion the editor will be able to publish the biblio- 
graphy of mathematical economics which was begun to supplement that 
contained in Appendix V. Such a list would be of great advantage to 
students of the subject ; and, if its appearance is not unduly delayed, it 
would perhaps appear to better advantage as an independent work. The 
list in the present volume shows the authorities to which Jevons had 
access, and to extend it would have added a great deal to the bulk of 
the volume, while a separate book would be more convenient to many 
who would have occasion to consult it. 
W. R. Scorr. 


L’Injlucnce de Montaigne sur les Idées Pédagogiques de. Locke et de 
Rousseau, By Prerre Vittey. Paris: Hachette et Cie. Pp. 270. 


The author has made a special study of the writings of Montaigne and 
their influence. This is one of several books which he has either already 
published or which he is preparing on various aspects of his subject. The 
volume is full of careful and scholarly criticism, and constitutes an import- 
ant chapter in the story of the evolution of modern educational theory. 
M. Villey is fully aware of the difficulty and delicacy of analysing the 
influences which have affected a writer, and making a just estimate of 
their importance. He brings no charge of plagiarism against Locke or 
Rousseau, and disclaims any desire to rob either of his claim to originality. 
But he does succeed in showing how the fertile seed sown by the great 
essayist germinated and developed in the notable writings of these two 
authors. The fact that the fruit in each case was so different and so 
unexpected does not trouble M. Villey. ‘Cela s’entend, les idées ne 
germent, comme les semences, que dans un terrain disposé 4 les recevoir. 
Quelquefois, le terrain n’ofire que parcimonieusement les sucs necessaires, 
quelquefois il en est saturé si bien que le germe, rapidement levé, produit 
des fruits inespérés.” He holds that Montaigne’s essays, falling on the 
rich and specially prepared, soil of Rousseau’s mind, led to the harvest of 
pedagogical theory in the Emile, 

‘‘T] existe, au reste, bien des maniéres d’accepter des idées. Celle de 
Rousseau est des moins passives ; il réagit, il critique, il rejette avec 
force, il adapte, il transforme.”’ 

On page 265 in summing up our author shows that Montaigne, Locke and 
Rousseau all laboured at the same task. They took up the work of Rabe- 
lais and defended the rights of ‘‘la bonne nature” against the educator. 
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Each of them had to insist anew that the real end of education is ‘ la 
formation de homme et son adaptation au milieu social”. Each of them 
re-asserted that belief “a tour de réle, chacun 4 sa maniére”’. Each of 
them reflected in his writings the tendencies of his environment and his 
personal pre-occupations. 

But in spite of all ditferences, M. Villey finds it easy to recognise in 
their theories the essential lineaments of one doctrine. 


JoHN EpGar. 


Abriss einer Geschichte der Psychologie. Von Max Dessorr. Heidelberg, 
1911. 8vo. Pp. xi, 272. Price, 4 M. 


This is one of the series of psychological monographs initiated by the 
late Prof. Ebbinghaus and Prof. Meumann. The author, the distin- 
guished historian of modern German Psychology, has been confronted by 
great difficulties. It may be doubted whether a serviceable account of the 
history of European psychology in general is possible in a work of this 
size. For a sweeping survey of the main movements of psychology, half 
the number of pages might suftice ; but for a tolerably complete account 
of the thought of individual writers, far more are necessary. Moreover, 
only the most eminent writers can find a place at all, and the result of 
this is sometimes historically misleading, for a writer is not always best 
acquainted with those of his predecessors who seem to later generations 
most eminent, but may know them through some comparatively unim- 
portant intermediary. Suarez, for example, whom Prof. Dessoir does 
not mention, and who does not, perhaps, deserve mention for his own 
sake, was certainly better known to some of the seventeenth century writers 
than his more distinguished originals. Again, it is necessary in a book 
of this size to omit writers, however interesting, who stand off the main 
line of development; thus nothing is said of Fourier’s bold attempt to 
construct a practically useful social psychology. 

Nevertheless, Prof. Dessoir has been as successful as any one well 
could be in making so short a volume readable and useful. He begins by 
distinguishing three “roots” of psychology—first, the experiences of 
dreams and death which, under religious influences, give rise to theo- 
logical or metaphysical ‘* Psychosophy” ; secondly, the individual ex- 
perience of activity which, through the attribution of all vital force to 
the soul, and the attempt to find its seat in this or that organ of the body, 
gives rise to psychology proper; and, thirdly, observation of differences 
of temperament and character, from which arises ‘ Psychognosis’’ or the 
reflective study of character. This last tendency is important for practical 
life and in literature, but as in the main it has developed independently 
of the others, Prof. Dessoir sketches its history from the Gnomic 
poets down to Amiel and Bahnsen in an introductory chapter which is 
one of the best in the book. 

From first to last—that is, to Fechner, with whom this history ends— 
the fortunes of Psychosophy and Psychology have been intertwined, and 
their complicated connexions and interactions are followed and set forth 
Ina very masterly manner. It is unnecessary to go into details; on a 
book of this kind every reader will make his own criticisms. One would 
have liked a fuller account of the greater scholastic writers ; the verdict 
on Spinoza as a psychologist seems ungenerous ; the French psychologists 
deserved more space, some of the minor German writers a little less ; in 
a history which reaily ends about 1870 it was a mistake to include James 
at all. On the other hand every reader will find passages which seem to 
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him particularly meritorious ; those on the Mystics, on Vives, on Kepler, 
on Malebranche, and on Herbart are examples. But in general it is, as 
would be expected from its authorship, a very good book. 


T. Lovepay. 


Lehrbuch der Evangelischen Dogmatik. Von Frrepricu Nurzscu. 
Dritte Auflage bearbeitet von Prof. Lic. Horst Stephan. Tiibingen : 
Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr. Erster Theil, 1911 ; Zweiter Theil, 1912. 
Pp. xxiv, 750. 


This isa large and full book, and an adequate review of it would fill a 
number of pages. Ina philosophical journal like Muyp it is not possible 
to deal thus at length with a purely theological treatise. It must suffice 
therefore to offer a few general remarks on the character and contents 
of the work. 

German books on Dogmatics are very numerous, and range from the 
slender Grundriss to the elaborate Lehrbuch. Among this varied com- 
pany the present book has won for itself an honourable place. Prof. 
Nitzsch, the original author of the work, was latterly Professor of Theology 
at Kiel, and he died in 1898. The first edition of his Hvangelische 
Dogmatik was published in 1889-1892, and the second edition in 1896. This 
edition, the third, has been prepared for publication by Prof. Stephan 
of Marburg, and he has made a good many alterations and additions. 
These, he tells us in the Preface, have been mainly of three kinds ; state- 
ments have been completed and brought up to date where necessary, and 
some of the historic material has been omitted where it had lost its 
interest or was no longer relevant ; other parts have been revised and 
augmented in view of present needs. Finally the editor has in some 
instances compressed the treatment and in other cases rearranged it, in 
order to give a better view of the subject-matter. These changes, the 
editor informs us, amount to about a third of the whole work. In the 
result it is often not easy to distinguish between Prof. Nitzsch and Prof. 
Stephan, and the book must be judged for itself rather than as the pro- 
duction of a single author. 

In contrast to Philosophy of Religion, Dogmatics, we are told, has a 
practical basis and aim; its function is to set forth and expound the sub- 
stance and meaning of Christian Faith. The book falls into two parts, 
the first dealing with the Principles of Dogmatics and the second with 
Special Dogmatics. The earlier division, besides an Introduction, contains 
two sections, the one explaining the “ Nature of Religion,” and the other 
the ‘‘ Nature of Christianity”. The sections of the second part deal with 
Anthropology: Theology : and Christology. 

The late Prof. Nitzsch belonged to the school of ‘ mediating theologians’ 
(Vermittlungstheologen) who stood between the advanced liberals and 
the conservatives. Though maintaining his independence, like other 
theologians of his class he was not without sympathy for the Ritschlian 
movement. He insists on the need of being in earnest with evangelical 
piety, and holds that “ Christ in realising the kingdom of God has become 
the mediator of salvation”. Hence Nitzsch’s standpoint is definitely 
distinguished from that of speculative theologians like Biedermann, 
Pfleiderer, and A. Dorner, who refuse to identify the religious ideal with 
a historic person. On the other hand Nitzsch is not anti-metaphysical in 
the sense of Ritschl, and he believes that the nature of religion in general 
can cast light on the Christian religion. The preliminary discussion of 
the ‘Nature of Religion,” we may add, is a good and well-balanced 
statement, though the editor has not brought it quite up to date. For 
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instance, some reference might have been made to the question of the 
relation of magic to religion. 

The book appears to us, so far as we have been able to examine it, a 
very full and careful treatment of the subject. The editor has evidently 
taken much pains to make it adequate to the wants of the present-day 
student of theology. 


La Filosofia Contemporanea. Da Guipo Ruccrero. Bari: Laterza 
& Figli, 1912. Pp. 485. Price, L. 6.00. 


This work is of a kind that is urgently required at the present moment, 
in English as well as in other languages, to give an idea of the manifold 
movements of modern philosophy in different countries, and a clue, so 
far as a clue is possible, to such unity as underlies them. As the author 
points out, philosophy is no longer cosmopolitan ; it is national; that is 
to say, there is quite a different aspect in the philosophical works pro- 
duced in different countries, and there is no real influence from one 
country upon another. Yet underlying the external differences, there 
is an identity of problems, a similarity of solutions, and especially a pro- 
gressive development in the different countries along similar lines. Two 
generations have seen the decadence of the classical idealism, the rise of 
naturalism, followed again by the dissolution of naturalism, and the resur- 
rection of idealistic speculation, alike in Britain, in France, in Germany and 
in Italy. The present volume seeks to trace these currents of thought in 
detail, and to disclose what the author regards as the common basis and 
common point of convergence in them. Onthe whole, he has succeeded in 
his difficult task, although the clue which he offers is at first sight a rather 
startling one. It is, briefly, that the spirit of the Hegelian philosophy 
has dominated the whole movement, unconsciously to many of the authors 
concerned. It is, however, not the Hegel of the standard histories of 
philosophy, but Hegel as the apostle of immanence,—the immanence of 
thought in life and in nature. 

The book is in four parts, dealing respectively with German, French, 
Anglo-American, and Italian contemporary philosophy. The resurrec- 
tion of idealism has been least marked in Germany, and most pronounced 
in France, but in England also it may be regarded as the dominant note 
of the present time. In German philosophy we begin with the point at 
which the decline of post-Kantian idealisin sets in; we are shown the 
rise of materialism with its socialistic and anti-religious tendencies, issuing 
finally in what has since been called ‘‘ naturalism” ; a chapter is given 
to the empirical movement, another to the Neo-critical philosophy and 
its off-shoot, vitalism; one to the psychological movement, and the last 
to the convergence of these various movements in the “ Metaphysics of 
Experience’’. Perhaps the most attractive part to an English reader is 
that on French philosophy (Part II.). The first chapter shows how the 
Philosophy of Liberty arose through positivism out of the eclectic philo- 
sophy of Cousin. There is a chapter on the phenomenalism of Renouvier, 
another on the new forms of positivism, the chief subject being Weber, 
another on Boutroux and Milhaud, Poincaré and Bergson; one on the 
movement from positivism to Platonism, in sociological writers such as 
Tarde and Fouillée ; another on the philosophy of action and modernism 
—the religious movement in its relation to philosophy, and we have even 
asection on Sorel and syndicalism. The author is able to make out a strong 
case for his view that the special characteristic of this modern French philo- 
sophy is its direction, partly conscious, partly unconscious, towards Hege- 
lian idealism. Thus, in Bergson, the motive underlying the prominence 
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given to intuition as opposed to intellect and reason; in Boutroux and 
Milhaud, the criticism of logical standards or principles of science, with 
the corresponding assumption that the thought or intelligence of the 
scientist is creative of truth and does not merely reproduce a truth which 
exists once for all in reality ; the conception of reality as action, as crea- 
tion, for example in Loisy’s insistence on the idea that religious truth 
is not from the first a ready-made and completed thing, but is living and 
therefore changing, developing through the “absoluve immanence” of 
thought in human history, individual and general ; all these are repre- 
sented as Hegelian in tendency. 

In Part IL. a similar movement is shown in England and in America. 
We have the rise of empiricism and naturalism, from Hamilton and Mansel 
through Mill, Bain and Spencer to Clifford, issuing in the Pragmatism 
of James, Dewey and Schiller ; on the other side the development of 
idealism in Stirling, Green, Bradley, Caird, and the present day repre- 
sentatives, McTaggart (from whose name the Me is unfortunately 
omitted), Royce and Baillie. In this movement the relation to Hegel 
is of course much more obvious than in France or in Germany, since all 
of the second group of writers have made him their starting-point, but 
even in Pragmatism, de Ruggiero is able to point to a Hegelian influence. 

In Part LV. the first chapter gives a sketch of the Renaissance philo- 
sophy in Italy, and the revival of its spirit in Rosniini, ete. ; the second 
shows the general trend at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the 
twentieth centuries, the new positivism of Ardigo, the monism of Varisco, 
and Neo-Kantianism; while the third chapter deals with Spaventa and 
other Hegelian idealists, and the literary and economic outgrowths of the 
movement. 

The outcome of the work is that in modern philosophy we have the 
completion of a process which began in the criticism of Kant, and is now 
culminating in the complete disappearance from serious philosophy of the 
idea of reality as transcendent to thought, the victory of the conception 
of thought as immanent in reality, and of experience as not merely a re- 
production or copy of reality, but as productive or creative of reality. 
So the criticism of science has brought us to see the true centre of reality 
not in fixed or fundamental laws, but in the living human thought (p. 
451). From the Hegelian system, that system which at one time seemed 
so remote from life, there has sprung up, almost everywhere, a movement 
towards the identification of philosophy with life. 

The work may be strongly recommended, not only for the interest of 
its subject, and the accuracy and range of knowledge displayed, but also 
for its critical sense and the clearness of its style. 

J. L. McIntyre. 


Corso Sistemutico di Pedagogia Generale. Da GiovaNnt MARCHESINI. 
Second edition, enlarged. Turin, Rome, etc.: Paravia e Comp. 
Pp. 356. 


The first edition of this book was published in 1907 and was favourably 
reviewed in Minp. The author has revised the whole volume and im- 
proved it sometimes by judicious abbreviation, sometimes by amplifica- 
tion and sometimes by modifications to meet the requirements of recent 
research or criticism. He has also added further notes in the Appendix, 
and has provided a useful index. The book is well worth the careful 
attention of students of Systematic Pedagogy. 


JoHN Epear. 
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PuitosorpnicaL Review. Vol. xxi., No.3. A. Lalande. ‘ Philosophy 
in France in 1911.’ [Discusses the French papers read at the Bo- 
logna Congress: Rauh’s Etudes de morale; Fouillée’s La pensée et les 
nouvelles écoles anti-intellectualistes, and Berthelot’s Un romanticisme 
utilitaire, étude sur le mouvement praqmatiste ; Berr’s La synthése en 
histoire.] J. E, Creighton, ‘The Determination of the Real.’ [ Argues, 
in the light of the history of philosophy and against the theories of pure 
objectivism and pure subjectivism, that “ Knowledge must exhibit and 
define the differences between the mind and things, at the same time that 
it exhibits their aspect of identity”. The doctrine of identity in differ- 
ence enables us to understand how the mind can know the object with- 
out introducing some foreign element into the knowledge of it, and also 
permits us to discard the theory of representative knowledge, without 
rejecting the truth which that theory contains. It has two methodo- 
logical consequences : the process of determining the nature of the real 
world must be accompanied by and involve the criticism of the categories 
of knowledge ; and philosophy cannot begin by ignoring consciousness 
and dealing only with objects and their relations.] A. 0. Lovejoy. 
‘The Problem of Time in Recent French Philosophy. II. Temporalism 
and Anti-intellectualism: Bergson.’ [Bergson agrees with neo-criticism 
in his radical temporalism; in his ascription of the primary place in 
metaphysics to the Zenonian paradoxes ; and in his belief that the attri- 
butes of time have been confused with those of space. His paradoxical 
conception of the nature of real time makes him an extreme anti-intellec- 
tualist ; though there are reasons which have prevented his own realisa- 
tion of the fact. His view rests upon four main arguments: that to 
represent two or more units simultaneously means to think of them as 
simultaneously juxtaposed in space ; that rhythm is perceived as a quali- 
tatively definite unity; that the continuity of time implies its logical 
inconceivability ; and that time can as little be a quantity composed of 
moments as motion is a quantity composed of positions. From the 
beginning, however, Bergson has had another and an essentially quanti- 
tative conception, ‘‘and it is in his development of this second idea of 
time that the profitable and important part” of his philosophy appears 
to the writer to consist. Whether the new idea involves anti-intellec- 
tualism he has himself not shown, and we must further inquire.] Dis- 
cussion. J, E, Creighton, ‘Consistency and Ultimate Dualism.’ 
[Sheldon’s argument for the consistency of realism and idealism is un- 
satisfactory because he regards identity and difference as external to each 
other, or at least as not interpenetrating and organic. The best comment 
on his position is the history of philosophy since Kant ; for the main re- 
sult of this period has been the explication of the concrete universal 
and its application to the problems of experience.] E. B. McGilvary. 
‘Realism and the Eco-centric Predicament.’ [According to Dewey, 


Perry’s ego-centric predicament is one from which the epistemological 
realist cannot extricate himself ; the best he can do is to ignore it. The 
writer argues that it may be avoided by any one who refuses to use the 
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method of which it is the necessary result.] H. S. Shelton. ‘ Dr. 
Jordan and Spencer's Unknowable.’ [Spencer himself declares that the 
rest of his philosophy is independent of the Unknowable.] E. Jordan, 
‘Reply.’ the independence is, however, a logical fission; and the Un- 
knowable must be considered on its merits.] Reviews of Books. Notices 
of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS. ix., 
23. J. Erskine. ‘Kinds of Poetry.’ [Argues that lyrical, dramatic 
and epic poetry correspond respectively to man’s attitude in meeting the 
present, the past and the future.] A. 0. Lovejoy. ‘Present Philoso- 
phical Tendencies.’ [The first part of a very detailed, thorough and on 
the whole damaging review of R. B. Perry’s book, completed in ix., 25. 
This section deals with Perry’s criticism of Naturalism and his exposition 
of James.] ix., 24. J. Dewey. ‘ Perception and Organic Action.’ [An 
important, detailed, and weil documented study of Bergson’s theory of 
perception, which is deserving of attention, not only in itself, but as the 
first authoritative criticism of Bergson’s theory of knowledge from a 
thoroughgoing pragmatist standpoint. Without questioning Bergson’s 
initial thesis that ‘‘ perception is relative to action,’ Dewey asks ‘‘ how 
it is relative,” and what are ‘the distinguishing traits of action,’ and 
suggests that there is in Bergson an ‘‘alternation between two factors 
which must operate contemporaneously, not alternately,” viz., between 
“real and possible action”. It is then shown that ‘‘the traits that 
are alleged to demarcate perception and the objective material with which 
it deals from a reality marked by genuine presence of temporal considera- 
tions” must disappear. This necessitates a ‘revision’ of ‘ Bergson’s 
whole theory of time, of memory, of mind, of life as things inherently 
sundered from organic action,” and carries us to a point where ‘‘refer- 
ence to useful action ceases to mark an invidious contrast with reality,” 
and where ‘the need of any rival mode of knowledge, called philosophi- 
cal, becomes doubtful”. Thus ‘‘ were it not for the survival in the court 
of last resort of the old idea of the separation of knowledge and action, 
Bergson’s special analyses would point to very different conclusions from 
those that constitute his official epistemology ”.| K. Schmidt. ‘ Oppo- 
sition and the Syllogism ’ [ep. ix..15.]. ix., 25. A. Lovejoy. ‘ Present 
Philosophical Tendencies,’ 11. [eenly criticises Perry for failing to meet 
the dialectical argument for idealism and ignoring the evidence (from 
dreams, illusions, ete.) that the consciousness-relation is sometimes ‘ con- 
stitutive’.] M. T. McClure. ‘ A Point of Difference between American 
and English Realism.’ [The latter makes consciousness an entity among 
other entities, the former treats it as a relation.] F. C. S. Schiller. 
‘The Problem of Formal Logic.’ [A reply to the review in ix., 17, which 
complains that Eastman has failed to note the sense in which ‘ Formal 
Logic’ was attacked, and in general misrepresented the argument, and 
doubts whether he can really hold the pragmatism he professed but gave 
away completely.] M. Eastman’s ‘ Rejoinder’ reads very like a con- 
fession of incompetence. ix., 26, contains a Discussion of the American 
Philosophical Association. N. K. Smith. ‘How far is Agreement 
Possible in Philosophy?’ [The real reason why equally competent philo- 
sophers arrive at diametrically opposite results is not in temperament 
so much as in the complexity of the problems and personal limitations. ] 
W. B. Pitkin. ‘Is Agreement Desirable ’’ [The prior question should 
be raised whether there are any fundamental philosophical issues at all.] 
K. Schmidt. ‘Agreement.’ [*‘Many solutions of a given problem are 
ssible ; many systems of logic.”] x., 1. F. J. E. Woodbridge. ‘The 
ception of the Senses.’ [Urges ‘‘(1) that the deception of the senses 
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is significant not for cognition, but for action; and (2) that speculative 
theories of knowledge are independent of any empirical evidence that the 
senses deceive,” insisting that ‘‘a theory of knowledge in the philoso- 
— sense is something quite different from a theory of knowledge in a 
ogical, scientific or pragmatic sense”. Whether this is not a reduction 
to inanity of the ‘ philosophical’ theory of knowledge is not discussed. } 
G. D. Walcott. ‘The Essentials of a First Course in Ethics.’ [The 
author's course begins with an ‘epitomised history of philosophy’ and 
finishes with Socioloyy. | 


British JOURNAL or PsycHoLocy. Vol. v., part i. Knight Dunlap. 
* The Hipp Chronoscope without Armature Springs.” [Describes method 
of working without springs and its advantages: also arrangement of 
caironoscope and fall-hammer for tests.] C, W. Valentine. Psychological 
Theories of the Horizontal-Vertical Illusion.’ [Tlusion found to be as 
great, or greater, when only one eye is used as when both eyes are 
used, thus disproving theory that illusion is due to contrast with oval 
field of vision ; amount of illusion for two eyes sometimes a mean between 
amounts for each eye taken individually, or it may be less than that for 
either eye. Influence of a physiological factor suggested by difference 
between amount of illusion for the rizht eye and that for the left in 
several subjects. Increase in size of lines does not necessarily lead to 
increase in amount of illusion; in some cases a maximum amount of 
illusion is reached with a given length of lines, after which a further 
increase of the lines leads to a decrease in the amount of the illusion. 
Lipps’s vesthetic theory of the illusion discredited by fact that there is 
entire absence of correlation between results of tests upon the horizontal- 
vertical illusion and those upon an illusion having, according to Lipps’s, 
a similiar esthetic cause. Practice in some cases increased the amount 
of illusion.} E. O. Lewis. ‘The Illusion of Filled and Unfilled Space.’ 
[Experiments with Hales’s tachistoscope. Tlusions greater with mo- 
mentary than with prolonged vbservations, thus discrediting Wundt’s 
general eye-movement theory of optical illusions. Illusion disappears with 
practice with prolonged observations, but remains unchanged with mo- 
mentary observations. Maximum illusion found where filled space has 
eight divisions. Amount of illusion too great to be explained by 
curvation of retina (Hering), and physiological theory unlikely in view 
of disappearance of illusion with practice. Lipps’s theory of * expansive 
tendencies” discredited hy fact that illusion is so pronounced with 
mometary exposures. Tjfscreteness of the various parts of the filled 
ntial factor in the illusion, yiving rise to a 
“feeling of manifoldnegf’ which causes an exaggerated judgment of 
extensity. i sreases With number of divisions of the line un- 
til these become too sn to claim independent attention. The parts are 
then apprehended in g@@&ps and illusion is lessened.] Bernard Hart and 
C, Spearman. ‘Ge | Ability, its Existence and Nature.’ [Presence 
of a general factor ig vllectual work (as shown in school work, mental 
tests, etc.) proved he approximation to unity of the coefficient of 
correlation betweg tical columns of various tables of coefficients 
established by dif investigators, i.e. the ‘correlational coefficient 
between series of ational coefficients ” is the criterion as to presence 
or absence of get factor. Critical discussion of previous suggestions 
as to nature of factor. Fundamental opposition observed between 
the general fact ‘* mechanisation of habit”. Explanation of general 
factor as intel} ce, power of synthesis, or attention, found unsatis- 
factory ; auth@@—eucgest that it is the common factor of energy. Each 
ork involves this general factor and also some factor 
Wid to very similar forms of work. On the physiological 
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side the general factor is represented by the general energy of the whole 
cortex, while the specific factor corresponds to the activity of the particular 
system of cortical neurons required for that particular activity. Parallels 
supported by fact that evidence of solidarity of nervous system is greatest 
at highest levels. There follow a discussion of bearings of this doctrine 
of general factor upon psychological theory and practice and a mathe- 


matical appendix. | 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL oF Eruics. Vol. xxiii., No. 1, October, 
1912. E. Benjamin Andrews. ‘The Decline of Culture.’ [Culture, 
the comprehensive appreciation of the non-economic values, is under- 
going eclipse. Its obscuration is observable in every department of life, 
in politics, in commerce, in science, in literature, in the fine arts. A 
diagnosis of the malaise with special reference to American society shows 
the influence of four sets of factors: (1) the country’s extraordinary 
increase in wealth ; (2) the extension of communistic socialism ; (3) per- 
verted educational theory and practice ; (4) devitalising views of the 
world, ¢.g. atelic biological ethics.] J. W. Scott. ‘Originality and 
Culture.’ [Present-day life is marked by disorder and distraction. It 
is a loose aggregate of fragmentary wants and partial satisfactions. 
Overwhelmed in details, we look almost in vain for organic connexion, 
wholeness, a universal. But personality involves the spirit of wholeness. 
Personality is the individual’s centralised experience of the world. Its 
originality depends not on its separateness from others, but on its unity 
with them. Originality is not eccentric culture, but superfocussed 
ogra John E, Boodin. ‘The Identity of the Ideals.’ [In form, 
the ideals of truth, beauty and virtue are identical. They are differen- 
tiated by their content. Historically, attempts to maintain either the 
unity or the difference of the ideals have been vague and confused, owing 
to failure to hold fast the distinction between form and matter. In 
form, all ideal activity involves four characteristics—unity, harmony, sim- 
plicity, universality. In these implications all ideals are at one. But 
as realised, the ideals are differentiated. ‘‘ Science, art and morality 
are different in the concrete, as truly as they are identical in the ab- 
stract.” An ultimate unity exists and is worshipped as God.] Helen 
Wodehouse. ‘The Value of Social Psychology.’ [Social Psycho- 
logy emphasises the complexity of human nature. It collects, develops, 
formulates and enforces the lessons of practical experience, and thus per- 
forms athreefold function. (1) It substitutes adequately grounded theories 
for rash popular generalisations. (2) It inculeates a methodical habit of 
mind. (3) [t will guard against a inistaken political philosophy, and give 
a juster basis for political enthusiasm.] Archibald A. Bowman. ‘The 
Kiements of Character in Tolstoy's Weltanschauung.’ [Tolstoy’s Wel- 
tanschauung is directed critically upon the order which he himself ex- 
emplities. He belongs to a movement of Enlightenment, but is a non- 
representative figure therein. His passion for mere being leads him to 
take a receptive interest in the particularity of life. But inwoven with 
this is a unifying spiritual attitude of reflexion. The interaction of 
these two attitudes (which arise out of a ‘‘common fund of sensibility ”) 
ls specially manifest in his theory of Art. His general athinities are with 
Kant rather than Hegel, with Rousseau rather than Diderot.] Book 
Reviews. List of books received. 


ArcHIvVes pe Tome xi., No. 4. E. Yung. ‘De 
linsensibilité 4 la lumiére et de la cécité de Vescargot (Helix pomatia).’ 
[A long series of differential experiments, made with groups of adult and 
young snails, in full sunlight, in clear daylight, in the shade, with and 
without removal of the eyes, proves conclusively that these animals are 
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not in the least degree dermatoptic, and that their eyes have no visual 
function; their movements are regulated by impressions of touch, 
temperature, and sinclil.] A. Descoeudres. ‘Les tests de Binet et 
Simon, et leur valeur scolaire.’ [Test of the Binet-Simon tests of 1908 
upon twenty-four children, one clever and one dull boy and girl from the 
six classes of the Geneva primary school. For the years seven and eight, 
the tests give a clear differentiation of good and bad students ; but they 
are easy ; a child of seven who passes the tests for eight is simply normal. 
For the years nine and ten the results are unsatisfactory. For cleven 
and twelve they are better, though not so clear-cut as for seven to eight ; 
the tests now are too difficult, though probably not a full year in advance 
of age.] A. Desceeudres. ‘ Exploration de quelques tests d’intelligence 
chez des enfants anormaux et arri¢rés.’ [Test of fourteen children by 
fifteen tests, six taken from the Binet-Simon list of 1908, and nine derived 
from other sources or invented for the present purpose. Not only does 
the average outcome of the tests correlate well with the institutional rating 
of the children ; but, in one case, the tests point definitely to an error of 
rating, due to the insutlicient knowledge of the teacher, and contirmed by 
later experience. The value of the tests, determined as correlation of 
ranking order in the single test with the same order for the tests as a 
whole, is greatest for reasoning, less for imagination, less still for attention 
and memory ; the writer, however, lays more emphasis upon her method 
than upon her concrete results.}| E. Claparéde. ‘ Alfred Binet, 1857- 
1911.’ Bibliographie. 


vr. Bd. lx., Heft 4. C. M. Geissler. 
‘Mimische Gesichtsmuskelbewegungen vom regulatorischen Stand- 
punkte aus.’ [The movements of the facial muscles not only express 
emotion and thought ; they serve also, whenever a high degree of energy 
is developed, to supplement or regulate action or consciousness. Con- 
traction of the m. frontulis reacts upon perception, ideation and motor 
discharge in the sense of an expansion of the internal or external field 
of regard; contraction of the m, superciliaris aids concentration or 
inhibition ; the muscles of the oral region help, according to their set 
at the moment, to narrow or to widen the sphere of organic activity. 
The three groups of muscles are therefore centres of tension, organs 
subsidiary to attention and motility, aids to the great function of adap- 
tation.} G.Tichy. ‘Uber eine vermeintliche optische Tiiuschung.’ 
{Wundt declares that, if the Poggendorff figure is laid out horizontally, 
and the central parallels are replaced by vertical strokes, the illusion is 
inverted. Experiments, critical and constructive, made with observers of 
ages from twelve to f -rty-five, show that the illusion maintains its direction 
through all possible variants of the figure. Direction is correctly esti- 
mated ; but the eyes tend to take a straight course across the central paralle- 
logram, because this mode of apprehension is the most usual: explanation 
must therefore be physiological, in terms of economy of work of the 
ocular muscles.]| W. von Bechterew. ‘Uber die Hauptiiusserungen 
der neuro-psychischen Tiitigkeit bei objektivem Studium derse!ben; 
zur Psycho-Reflexologie.’ [Programme and report of the objective study 
of neuro-psychical function in the author’s laboratory at St. Petersburg. 
The point of departure is the associative reflex, of which there are many 
kinds. Thus an associative-motor reflex may be set up if electrical stim- 
ulation of the sole of the foot, arousing the ordinary reflex, is repeatedly 
accompanied by an indifferent stimulus (light, sound); presently this 
stimulus alone touches off the reflexive movement. The study of such re- 
flexes throws light upon excitation, inhibition, release ; upon compen- 
sation of functions ; upon individual difference ; upon the passage from 
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generalised to specific response, and on the lapse from specific to 
general; upon the nature of the stimuli which inhibit the reflexes ; upon 
the afferent-efferent character of the cortical centres, and the formation 
within them of reflex complexes. It enables us to compare the cortical 
effects of disparate stimuli, and exhibits the mechanism of voluntary 
action, voluntary attention, cognition, self-consciousness. It frees psy- 
chiatry of subjectivism; and in combination with the results of psycho- 
physical experiments holds out the promise of a system of psychoreflex- 
ology.] Literaturbericht. 


Screntia.”  Raivista pr Screnza. Vol. xii., No. 6, November, 1912. 
W. H. White. ‘The Place of Mathematics in Engineering Practice.’ 
[This lecture was given by Sir W. H. White at the Congress of Mathe- 
maticians at Cambridge in August, 1912, but this fact is not stated. 
“The true place of mathematics in engineering practice is now better 
understood, and it is recognised to be an important place, although not so 
important as was formerly claimed for it by mathematicians.” Good work 
was done by mathematicians of the eighteenth century, such as Daniel 
Bernoulli, in laying the foundations of naval architecture ; and the author 
contrasts the later methods of William Froude with those of Bernoulli, 
and this gives an indirect answer to the problem suggested in the title. 
It is now admitted that the mathematical part of an engineer’s training 
is best given in the regular manner by a mathematician. Many problems, 
such as that of the design of ship’s propellers, need a mathematician’s help. | 
G. Ciamician, ‘ La fotochimica dell, avvenire.’ [In view of the probable 
future exhaustion of the coal-supply of the world,the author discusses the 
question whether fossil solar energy is the only kind which can be made 
use of in modern civilisation. The author believes that it is possible 
artificially to increase the vegetable production of substances which can 
be used as sources of energy. Further, the reply to the question as to 
whether there are other means of production which can rival the photo- 
chemical processes of vegetation is to be found in the future of industrial 
photochemistry, which has hitherto been solely occupied with photography. 
The article ends with a short sketch of the future order of things, made 
with some enthusiasm.| O. Hertwig. ‘ Disharmonische Idioplasmaver- 
bindungen und ihre Folgen.’ biological paper.]| M. Meillet. 
‘L’évolution des formes grammaticales.’ {The two processes by which 
grammatical forms are built up are analogical innovation and attribution 
of a grammatical character to a word which was formerly autonomous. 
The second process has been much less studied during the last forty years. | 
A. D. Xenopol. ‘Lidée de loi scientifique et histoire.’ [Attempt to 
determine the meaning which the term ‘scientific law’ ought to have, 
without troubling about the various meanings which can be attached to the 
term ‘law’. Conclusions: (1) The scientific law is the general formula 
which reproduces in the mind the indefinite repetition of material or intel- 
lectual phenomena ; (2) The development of the forms of all existence is not 
ruled by laws, but rather by series which express general ideas of succession ; 
(5) The sciences are intellectual disciplines which cannot be conceived with- 
out a net-work of general notions, and these notions are, in the sciences of 
out repetition, laws, and, in those of succession, series.] W. Ostwald. 
‘Ueber Organisation und Organisatoren.’ [Application of the general theory 
given in the preceding number of Scientia to modern problems, such as the 
organisation of chemical research.] Critical note. G. Matisse. ‘La 
pensée répond-elle 4 une mise en jeu d’énergie?’ [On Armand Gauthier’s 
(‘Sur l'état de vie,’ Revue Scientifique, April, 1912) criticism of the 
doctrines of J. Loeb.] Book Reviews. General Reviews: P. Burgatti. 
‘ Les hypothéses cosmogoniques jugées par M. Poincaré.’ C, Acqua. 

Des phénoménes de la respiration dite inorganique.’ Review of Reviews. 


Chronicle. 


IX.—NOTES. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


There will be a joint session of the Mrxp Association, the Aristotelian 
Society and the British Psychological Society, on 7th and 8th June, 
1913. 

The following arrangements have been made— 

Saturday, 7th June, at University College, Gower Street :— 

3.30.—The Annual Business Meeting of the Mryp Association. Pre- 
sident.— Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. 

4.0.—Tea. 

4-30.—Meeting arranged by the British Psychological Society.--Chair- 
man.—Prof. C. Spearman. Symposium: ‘‘ Are Intensity Differences of 
Sensation (Quantitative /’’ Messrs. C. 5. Myers, Dawes Hicks, H. J. 
Watt and Wm. Brown. The papers will be published by the British 
Journal of Psychology and will be taken as read. 

7.0.—Dinner in the Refectory.—Price 5s. not including wine. Morn- 
ing dress. Members and their guests. 

9.0.—Meeting arranged by the Aristotelian Society. Chairman.— 
Hon. Bertrand Russell, President. Paper by Dr. Arthur Robinson on 
‘*Memory ”. 

Sunday, 8th June, at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea Embankment. 

1.0—Lunch. Tickets 2s. 6d. Members and guests. 

2.30.—Meeting arranged by the Aristotelian Society. Chairman.— 
Hon. Bertrand Russell, President. Symposium: ‘‘ Can there be any- 
thing obscure or implicit in a Mental State?” Messrs. Henry Barker, 
G. F. Stout and R. F. A. Hoernlé. The Papers will be published in the 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society and will be taken as read. 

4-30.—Tea. 


The following gentlemen have joined the Minp Association since the 
printing of the January number of Minp :— 

Rev. M. Maher, St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst, Blackburn. 

Prof. A Mair, Liverpool University. 

P. EK. B. Jourdain, The Lodge, Girton, Cambridge. 


NOTE ON ACHILLES AND THE TORTOISE. 


It is perhaps bold to return once more to this venerable controversy after 
the treatment of it in Mr. Russell’s Principles of Mathemetics. But it 
seems worth while on two grounds. In the first place Mr. Russell’s 
arguments, though undoubtedly correct in themselves, do not seem quite 
to meet the exact difficulty which many intelligent persons feel. And 
secondly it is important even at this time of day to settle the controversy 
finally, because it and Zeno’s other paradoxes have become the happy 
hunting-ground of Bergsonians and like contemners of the human intellect. 
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Mr. Russell’s solution is that the supporters of the Achilles are trying 
to prove that the course of the tortoise can never be a proper part of that 
of Achilles because the construction shows that each has the same number 
of points. And he says that their fallacy lies in forgetting that in an infinite 
class a proper part can have the same number of terms as the whole. 
But Ido not think that they really make the argumentturn on considerations 
of whole and part, but simply on the question that at no poit given by the 
construction has Achilles reached the tortoise. 

The argument that I want to put forward may be divided into two parts. 
The tirst thing to notice is that it is perfectly true that at no point given 
by the construction are Achilles and the Tortoise together at the same 
moment. But the points given by the construction are obviously not a// 
the points in the common straight line, but only a small selection of them, 
Hence the conclusion that they never meet or meet at no point (which is 
what is actually asserted) cannot be justitied by the explicit premises 
alone. As far as anything that is made explicit is concerned there is 
nothing to show that the two do not meet at one of the infinitely numerous 
points on the line which are not given by the construction. Hence there 
must be some implicit premise involved. And this brings me to the 
second part of my argument. 

The supporter of the Achilles must evidently hold that if the two 
do not meet at a point given by the construction they cannot meet at 
any point on the line. Why should he hold this? I think it is easy to 
see his reasons and to see that they are fallacious. He can prove that if 
they meet at any point it must be beyond every point given by the 
construction. He can also prove that the number of points given by the 
construction is infinite. And now he assumes the plausible proposition 
‘what is beyond every one of an infinite series of points must be infinitely 
beyond the first point of the series’. If this were true his conclusion 
would follow, for it would take the two an infinite time to reach the only 
point at which they could possibly meet. But the proposition is utterly 
false. This can best be illustrated by considering a series of numbers 
instead of one of points, and the relation of ‘greater than’ instead of 
that of ‘beyond’. Consider the series whose general term is 2 — ri 
where 7 can have any integral value including 0. It is clear that its first 
term is 1. It is further clear that it has an infinite number of terms. 
Finally 2 is greater than every term of the series. Hence if we had an 
analogous proposition to that assumed by the supporters of the Achilles 
we should have to say: ‘2 is infinitely greater than 1, for it is greater than 
every term of an infinite series whose first term is 1’. The obvious 
absurdity of this shows the absurdity of the implicit premises without 


which the Achilles cannot draw its conclusion. 
C. D. Broan. 


‘*MAURICE THE PHILOSOPHER.” 


In his note on ‘* Ethics and the New Intuitionists” in the January 
number of Mixp Mr. Harold P. Cooke asks me to explain some difficulties 
he finds in my review (Mrnp, No. 83) of his book Maurice the Philosopher. 

It is not exactly ‘arguments from’ but rather ‘explanations of ’ the 
nature and purpose of definition that I think might have helped to remove 
some of Leonard’s confusions. Such explanations are by no means al- 
ways required in discussing a question, whether ethical, psychological, 
or otherwise. The need for them arises only where—as in the dialogue 
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referred to—one of the parties shows some lack of this kind of logical 
knowledge and falls into confusion in consequence. What I tried to 
express was that if Lancelot and Maurice had had a clearer view of the 
nature of definition their treatment of Leonard would have been shorter 
and more effective, even if less like the rambling discussions that occur 
in real life. ‘ Meeting a man on his own ground’ always means granting 
him certain assumptions, and it is quite usual to find as a discussion 
proceeds that we have begun by granting too much, and so have wasted 
time. In this case Leonard is allowed to assume (p. 49 in the Dialogue) 
that ‘‘a definition is a statement of the parts that together go to make 
up a thing ’—an assumption which, by the way, permits him to speak of 
‘ defining ’ an individual, —as if an individual could have an essence. 

This confusion between definition and description (or between ex- 
planation of the meaning of the word ‘X’ and statement of facts about 
the thing X) is common enough, and if nothing further depended on 
it the objection to it would be verbal and pedantic. But here it 
seems to me partly responsible for Leonard’s further assumption of 
the mutual independence of word and notion. As things to be de- 
scribed they are different ; as something to be defined they are the same, 
since it is only in the form of a word that a notion can enter into an 
assertion, and so be ambiguous and need defining. 

Mr. Cooke asks ne to ‘show the import of definition in Ethics’. I 
should say that its function there is exactly the same as everywhere else— 
namely the removal of ambiguity discovered in assertions. I do not see 
how an assertor can esvape from the need of removing ambiguity from 
his assertion by calling it ‘‘ nothing else than a piece of psychology ”. 
A mental state is, no doubt, independent of words; but not so a con- 
tention about it. If Leonard were to tell me that he had an experience 
which words altogether failed him to describe, I should be none the 
wiser ; if however he did try to express the experience in words, I 
might find some difficulty of interpretation, might see ambiguities un- 
seen by him, and might want those ambiguities removed. Failing their 
removal [ should still be none the wiser. 

Can we describe anything except in terms of something else? De- 
scription (or predication) is always the assertion of an analogy between 
Sand other members of the class P ; and since it is always possible to be 
misled by a false analogy, the question whether the analogy is sound 
(which involves defining the name or notion—i.e. stating the essence of 
the class—P) is always relevant. Do we escape this difficulty by calling 
S unique and therefore indescribable ? I cannot follow the suggestion 
(p. 85) that to call the notion S “entirely distinct from any and all 
other notions” can assist us to find out anything about the nature of 8S. 
It seems to me to have the opposite effect. Though every individual 
thing, S, is unique, to call it so is to say that S is S; which to the 
inquiring mind is 2 mocking answer. We must run a risk of error if we 
are to give, or get, information. Thus any description of a concrete fact 
falls short of ideally perfect truth ; and the old superstitious discontent 
with truth that is not ideally perfect leads (I would submit) to the dead 
as contrasted with the living and fruitful kind of scepticism. If a so- 
called truth (i.e., an assumption) will work, and while it works, what 
more can we require of it? The interest of progressive knowledge lies in 
finding the breaking-point of the value of existing assumptions, not in 
stopping at the recognition that they are ‘somehow’ not ideally perfect. 
Rather let us begin with that admission, as justifying our search for 


definite errors. 
ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


